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Tue name of Copleston, both from the well-earned personal 
reputation of the late Bishop of Llandaff, and also from many 
associations connected with the principal scene of his active life, 
as Provost of Oriel College, will ever meet with respect and 
honour from those who are acquainted with the literary, religious, 
or academic world of the last sixty years. We say this agen 
though conscious of many differences of opinion which would 
naturally prohibit him from occupying a very important niche in 
the hero calendar of this Review. In a fair and open discussion 
of principles and parties during so long a period of time as Dr. 
Copleston was an active member of society, it is bad taste, and 
not at all to the point, to make any matters of disagreement 
subjects of personal disparagement, especially with regard to one 
who had much liberality and candour of mind, and in whom any- 
thing which may have appeared to the contrary may justly be 
ascribed to the physical temperament of declining years rather 
than toa moral fault of the vigorous mind. Dr. Copleston always 
maintained the character of a gentleman, which is no matter of 
course in the various positions of life in which he was placed, 
and he therefore merits gentle treatment in return ; but if another 
argument were wanting to the reviewer of his Memoirs, all 
severity of criticism is entirely disarmed by the unassuming 
modesty and high-bred feeling of what is due to all parties con- 
cerned, in which the nephew has drawn up the uncle’s life for 
the perusal of the public. There is an honourable wish to give 
a tribute of respect to an uncle, and there is also an ever-present 
anxiety not to be wearisome or obtrusive of individual feelings. 
There is throughout the volume an affectionate wish to give Dr. 
Copleston his well-earned place in public esteem, and yet to 
avoid any party-spirited means of accomplishing this end. A 
loving and grateful tribute to the memory of the dead is shown 
to be not incompatible with independence of sentiment on the 
part of the living. 
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A few of the landmarks of biography are always essential, 
even to comprehend the most general idea of an individual cha- 
racter. Dr. Copleston was son of a Devonshire clergyman, 
rector of Offwell. He was born 1776, educated by his father 
till the age of fifteen, when he was elected scholar of Corpus 
Christi College. It is remarked that his early boyhood has left 
no records of unusual precocity. A good scholar, however, he 
undoubtedly was when he left the paternal rectory, for he ob- 
tained various undergraduate prizes, and in 1795 was elected 
fellow of that college, with which his name is ever after associ- 
ated. In two years he became Tutor, and was elected Provost 
in 1814, an office which he held to the great advantage of Oriel, 
till in 1827 he was raised to the episcopal bench; and from 
that year to his death, in 1849, he divided his time between resi- 
dence at the deanery of St. Paul’s and the management of his 
diocese. 

Dr. Copleston entered life in an academical age, when scholar- 
ship was almost the only standard of excellence at all recognised, 
with the exception of conversational powers, wherewith the some- 
what convivial habits of the day might have an intellectual tinge 
infused into them. Theology was sunk in general estimation, 
as being no longer a subject on which the human intellect need 
much puzzle itself. A quiet and decorous comprehension of the 
elements of the Christian religion was all that men of even 
ambitious minds thought it necessary to aim at. Further than 
this the science of theology was thought to have no connexion 
with religion; and the general style of conversation too often 
made it desirable, for the sake of reverence, that sacred things 
should not be introduced as subjects of social interest. Science 
of a physical kind was but just dawning on the minds of literary 
men, and had hardly penetrated into the casual dreams of 
common-room talk. Oxford thought herself a classic retreat, 
and bred up many true friends, many loving sons, on this 
ideal alone, who in better times would have been equally willing 
to take a higher ground of affection. Men do not always know 
what the spirit is which really attracts them to some object 
which they love. Men loved, as they thought, in singleness of 
devotion, the classic groves of Alma Mater, when all the time 
they would have been little won by equally fine gardens and 
equally polished society, under less consecrated associations than 
Oxford involuntarily carries with it, by its natural momentum, 
even through generations of apathy. 

May we picture to ourselves the better kind of Oxford society 
half a century back, when Copleston was Tutor of Oriel, and a 
universal favourite, both from the reputation of his tutorial 
labours and his powers of conversation? These labours were, in 
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his case, conscientiously discharged, under two prevailing ideas, 
the scholar and the gentleman. He enlarged on the beauties of 
classic writers, and attracted his pupils by his earnest and sincere 
devotion to literature ; while, at the same time, he never omitted 
to make refinement of manners a natural result of true literary 
culture. He had strength and vigour of mind to break loose 
from conventional modes of what is called discharging his duty, 
and brought in zeal and common sense (for the latter of these is 
oftener the result of the former than some imagine) to impart 
true and living interest to his work. ‘The scantiness of subject 
on which he laboured was the fault of his age, though at the 
same time he profited personally by this fault, for his peculiar 
turn of mind found thereby a field for distinction perhaps more 
free from competitors than a more extended age of intellectual 
cultivation would have allowed him. Mr. Copleston’s mode of 
criticism as a lecturer is described, by one who was his pupil, as 
follows :— 


‘« Another encouraging circumstance in Mr. Copleston’s mode of tuition, 
was his utter contempt of anything in the shape of pedantry and mystifica- 
tion, and his leaning to the rationalist school of connuentators, such as 
Brunck, Heyné, and Schiitz. His habit was to treat nonsense as nonsense ; 
aud his familiarity with the thought and idioms of the ancients, while it 
supplied the best possible criterion for the adoption or rejection of an in- 
genious guess, fully convinced him that the Greeks wrote nothing definable 
under that predicament,” ’—P., 32. 


His success in imparting an honourable feeling to his pupils is 
testified by the following passage from the same witness :—- 


«« A successful evasion of the discipline maintained by Mr. Copleston was 
considered as no great matter of good taste or triumphant ingenuity, and 
the sympathy felt for those who had come into unpleasant collision with 
him, was usually of the nature of what you or I should feel for a friend 
passing through the process of the Insolvent Court, or sued for ‘breach of 
promise’ before an impartial judge. Conservatism (if I may so term it) 
was rather the fashion among our best-bred and best-comnected men, 
whether studious or not ; anything of the sort of social bravado which the 
youngsters call ‘slang’ and ‘swell,’ was at as decided a discount as in a 
Pall-Mall club-house now-a-days; and though I do not know that the 
college was in my time more moral or religious than other well-regu- 
lated ones, it was more free from the troublesome follies and petulancy 
of school-boy society than most others. A Newmarket coat, or a remark- 
able waistcoat, would have been extinguished in the birth by the unmerciful 
sarcasms of our dictators in dress ; and if a man was in any way tempted 
to do wrong in more scrious matters, it was rather for his own pleasure 
than from any zest of defying authority. 

‘“ All this I am apt to trace in some degree to the moral influence of an 
accomplished and strong-minded man like Mr, Copleston. 

‘« T may truly say that I never knew any professed man of letters from 
whom I heard, in the way of familiar conversation, such sound and discreet 
maxims as to that art of society in which Parr and Porson certainly were 
novices, and those business-like habits which qualify a man to take care of 
B2 
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himself and other people. I fear that if a German eruditissimus had made 
a third at our private lectures, he would have held Mr. Copleston’s occa- 
sional ‘prolusiones de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,’ as something 
almost unholy ; though somehow or other I seem to recollect them better 
than most other things which occurred so long ago. You will smile, { 
think, at the following characteristic trait of a relative whose turn of mind 
you knew so well. A note was delivered to your uncle while we were 
‘ enucleating’ (as our excellent friend and olim socius, T , used to style 
it) a tough part of the Agamemnon. Having opened and perused it, Mr. 
Copleston tossed it indignantly to me, pointing to the direction. 

* “ Now, look there—as if that man, who ought to know better, and has 
called here half-a-dozen times, could not recollect that my name is Cop-les- 
ton, as you may see it over my door, and that I was baptized Edward, 
which he must know also, or might have found out. 

‘« H.—He indulges you, I see, sir, with two superfluous letters, 

*« C,—Yes—the Rev. Mr. Copplestone! Now I cannot recommend a better 
habit to a young man, like yourself, entering the world in good society, than to 
ascertain the exact prefix, spelling, and pronunciation of every man’s name with 
whom you have intercourse: such, I mean, as he and his family choose habitually 
to adopt. Depend upon it, that people in general infer a sort of odvywpia from 
such lapses; as if you took so little interest in their identity, as to forget the 
minor characteristics of it.” ’"—Pp. 33—35. 





As senior Treasurer Mr. Copleston paid much attention to the 
property of his college; and his knowledge of business made him 
more than a match for some who imagined they could take an 
advantage of the recluse student. Business, therefore, of this 
kind, we may suppose to have occupied the Tutor’s morning, as 
well as that more immediately connected with education. In 
some things, which now are fully recognised as part of the 
responsibility of those who manage university affairs, there was, 
no doubt, a great blank half a century ago. The complete idea 
of college life as part of the ecclesiastical system, with the mutual 
ties and obligations which are part of that idea, and which bind 
together a college or university into a corporate body emulating 
some type of Christian life, which the circumstances of the world 
prohibit elsewhere; all this, together with many practical duties, 
as Churchmen, were too much forgotten ; college life was merged 
too much into the academy ; scholars and students into literary, 
well-mannered young gentlemen. Well indeed was it if these 
advantages were attained; but seldom, in every generation of 
Oxford men, are even these excellences to be found. This, 
however, is no reason for not aspiring higher. The inferior type 
we point out met with a very partial success in its greatest sway, 
and what real and true success it had ended not in its own model, 
adopted not the same maxims for reproduction, but sprung up 
into something far more ambitious, and even far more spiritual. 
Copleston’s success in forming a gentlemanly character is to bi 
remarked as being the immediate parent of a great religiou 
movement, which owes its commencement to Oriel common 
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room. Natural religion is the basis on which revelation loves to 
rest, and from which alone the Christian temple rises up in the 
full beauty of its legitimate decorations. 

If such as we have described was the work of the University, 
viewed through its most favoured examples and efforts, there is 
an aspect of its recreations and social life which cannot be 
passed over, for it betrays that a very imperfect standard of 
moral strictness was enabled to be set up by a state of society 
which made the gentlemanly character too primary and single 
a consideration. For the first fifteen years that Copleston was 
Fellow of Oriel, the common-rooms of Oxford shared far too 
much in the bon vivant spirit of the age. Dining in hall at 
four o’clock, the remainder of the evening was devoted, even 
among scholars and literary men, to a freedom of what goes 
in, and also of what comes out of, the mouth, which made 
country clergymen, who had once been Fellows of their 
colleges, but were fairly established at their livings in quiet 
ways of life, rather shy of rejoining their old companions. 
Those who know the habits of modern common-rooms, would 
find it a great contrast for port wine to be consumed at the rate 
of a bottle a-head, besides warmer potations, with hot suppers. 
Mr. Copleston’s society was much sought after as an agreeable 
addition to the more intellectual of the social evenings, and, no 
doubt, the tone of conversation was raised where he was present; 
but that he did not make it a more prominent part of his 
attempts at academic reformation, to discountenance, by pre- 
cept and example, the self-indulgent habits around him, is much 
to be regretted. We can almost fancy that a consciousness of 
not having done what he might have done in this respect, of 
haying let this vital point of any active reformation escape his 
region of influence, and then his seeing another school arise 
almost from his own offspring, which did what he had neglected, 
may have added to that constitutional melancholy so conspi- 
cuous in his later years; for he cannot but have felt that, 
though he started in life as an infuser of new blood into his gene- 
ration, yet still, in some respects, he represented rather the old 
than the new school. He had left a certain high moral tone 
out of his system at the first start of life, and was never able, 
and even became physically incapacitated, to nerve up his 
resolution to be the advocate of that severity of manners and 
disinterested self-devotion which graced the teaching of his suc- 
cessors in academic life. There sa been some, for instance, 


within the walls of Oriel, in whose diary we would hardly 
expect to meet the following self-complacent remarks on their 
worldly prosperity :— 
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‘“ Jan. 1, On the Ist January, in the year 1800, I found myself pos- 
sessed, after all demands, of 21/. Upon making a similar estimate this day, 
after an interval of twenty-one years, [ reckon my whole property (including 
furniture, plate, books, wine, pictures, &c.) at not less than 20,0007. Yet I 
trust that there has been no sordid saving; and I am sure there has been a 
great deal of useless and injudicious expenditure. So greatly have I pros- 
pered, according to this measure of worldly success. What pleases me 
most in the advantages I have enjoyed is, that my time and thoughts have 
been as much at my own disposal, and as much directed towards objects of 
a liberal and interesting nature, as if I had never given a thought to the 
acquisition of wealth, It has flowed in upon me without any sacrifice on 
my part: and even the intellectual labour out of which it arose, has been, 
I am conscious, much less than is ordinarily undergone by men situated as 
I have been. Three-fourths of my reading has been such as I should 
choose on its own account.” ’—P. 96. 


Dr. Copleston’s love of high society and intense appreciation 
for its elegancies, we are not much disposed to cavil at, for he fully 
merited whatever of such honours he enjoyed, as an undoubted 
benefactor to the cause of gentleman-like education. More- 
over, he never lost his habitual self-respect by using inferior 
arts to gain preferment; nor did his love of high society ever 
go beyond the legitimate ground of those among the nobility 
who were patrons of literature. Jlis intercourse with Lord 
Grenville was throughout that of the greatest mutual respect 
and friendship, and was far superior to any feeling of obligation 
from one to the other. An account of a visit to this nobleman 
in January of 1814, with an adventurous journey to Oxford, 
we give in his own words, taken from a letter to his father :— 


‘« My visit to Dropmore was not prevented by the weather. I went 
there on the 18th, the day on which the great fall of snow was in this part 
of the kingdom. Tl'rom the time I entered the house to the 23d, there was 
no possibility of going outside the door without treading in deep snow, 
and, in fact, I did not stir out once. There was an agreeable party within, 
the house very warm, containing every luxury that furniture can supply, 
and, what with billiards and books, the time was filled up as pleasantly as 
one could desire. 

‘ “ Lord Grenville I have always found friendly and amiable in his beha- 
viour, very unasswuing, and though not affable, from wanting a turn for 
conversation, yet conversing with frankness and simplicity where he has 
reason to place confidence. Not much discussion of political subjects 
occurred, as you may suppose, but there secmed to be no studied reserve; 
and on the bullion question we had one night a long conversation, in which 
all parties fortunately were agreed. It seems that Lord Lauderdale has 
just published a pamphlet, in which he recommends the lowering the 
standari of our coinage to a level with the depreciated currency, otherwise 
the present rents cannot be maintained, thus om eg upon the monied 
proprictor and annuitant that loss, which he has hitherto borne more 
patiently under the idea that it is temporary and soon to be redressed. 

‘ “ Lord Grenville sent ine in his carriage to Maidenhead, When I came 
there no chaise was to be had, and I was obliged to come on outside a 
coach. It was the first day after an interval of four that the coach had 
travelled; and such was the state of the roads, that with great difficulty 
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and much peril we reached Benson that night, twelve miles short of Oxford. 
Once we were upset—completely—all the outside passengers, seven in 
number, tossed over the hedge, happily into a deep bed of snow, and not 
the slightest injury done to any one. But as the dusk came on, our journey 
was most hazardous; the people on horschack whom we met answered the 
anxious inquiries of the coachman by advising him not to proceed; but 
the day was near its close, and it seemed too late to return. We were 
then, six miles from Benson, obliged to leave the road, and drive over 
ploughed fields for at least five miles, often full gallop, for fear of being 
benighted. The coachman declared he knew nothing of the way, and was 
guided only by a coach before us. Once, owing to some accident in the 
harness, we were obliged to stop, lost sight of our leader, and the man ex- 
claimed—‘ We are lost!’ Upon our talking of walking, he strongly dis- 
suaded it, and I believe with good reason; for it is impossible, without 
experience, to conceive the change in the whole aspect of the country, 
especially after daylight—the cold in the meantime intense, and the snow 
so deep, that we could not have advanced two miles on foot from mere 
fatigue.—This, I believe, is the immediate causc of fatal accidents in snow. 
Persons are soon exhausted who attempt to walk: they lie down, and 
never rise again. Under all these circumstances we at length reached 
Benson about 6 P.M., chiefly in consequence of having fetched up our way 
by a gallop till we got in sight of the leading coach, and that over ground 
which might or might not be passable for a coach—no one knew. 

‘“ We came on next morning to Oxford—a procession of six coaches— 
having traversed the fields again about four miles, and passed a flock 
of wild geese feeding, which took no notice of us, so severe was the weather. 
So ends my winter campaign, and I feel happy in the consciousness that 
nothing need draw me from home till the weather is more favourable. I 
am much afraid the extreme severity of this winter has affected the comforts 
of the poor, and shortened the lives of many. The cheapness of bread is 
analleviation ; but the want of fuel is almost irremediable.” ’—Pp. 47—49. 


With reference to another aristocratic acquaintance, we 
extract a passage from a letter, written in 1823, which contains 
an interesting allusion to one member of a noble family, who is 
now much changed from the course which then seemed to be 
marked out for him :— 


‘« Last night I returned from Althorp, a house I always visit with plea- 
sure, as one of the best specimens of domestic life, on a grand scale, that 
can be imagined. George Spencer, the youngest son, has been curate of 
the parish for a year, and is to have the living when it becomes vacant. 
He would, I think, satisfy you. I never heard the service better performed, 
or a more simple, earnest, and affectionate style of preaching than his. 
Lyttelton, in talking over his charactcr to me, was affected even to tears, 
having, as he observed, feelings rather paternal than fraternal towards him. 
What an interesting picture of life it is, to see a family of that rank and 
splendour connected with their neighbourhood by all the most sacred and 
endearing ties, as well as by those which wealth and power naturally 
create.” ’—Pp. 94, 95. 


Of Mr. Copleston’s early literary productions it is unneces- 
sary to say that they were polished well-written treatises. The 
‘ Prelectiones,’ or his lectures delivered in Latin, as Professor 
of Poetry, acquired great fame for their author. His articles 
in defence of the University were vigorous and well-timed. 
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His contributions to the ‘ Quarterly’ were part of a higher 
standard of reviewing than that periodical at present succeeds 
in laying before the public. Copleston’s influence, however, 
never was the result of his writings; they were only an adorn- 
ment to his literary character, not the foundation of it. As 
an active and leading member of the University, it is obvious 
that he must defend it by writing, when need was, as well as 
aid it by personal management, if he would maintain the repu- 
tation he had acquired, and was ambitious of increasing. He 
was not, in fact, an author, but he only used a certain clear way 
of expressing himself on paper, to assist in the general objects 
of his life. Dr. Copleston did not neglect the essential part of 
a literary man’s life which foreign travel occupies. The letters 
which he wrote from the Continent, some of which are given in 
his Memoirs, are those of a clear-headed, impartial, and observant 
traveller. It was natural to him, in the vigour of youth, and 
especially under the excitement of fresh scenes, and the freedom 
from home trammels, to show much independence of vulgar pre- 
judice, an active appreciation of good customs and habits, though 
foreign to his own previous associations, and much liberality 
of mind in touching upon many subjects of religious comment 
which usually are a stumbling-block to travellers—we mean all 
notices of Romish ceremonial and practice. Obtuseness of mind 
was not Copleston’s failing; yet there was a sad inability to 
break through the formal routine of official life, in the practical 
execution of his various powers—an inability which, from being 
at first only excused, became at last his adopted principle of 
action. Better hopes, for instance, might have been entertained 
than were afterwards realized, if we consider the following 
remarks as coming from one who was to be Dean of St. Paul’s. 
‘ “ In Italy there is still a great spirit of devotion in their own way. One 
of the most striking peculiarities was the numerous paintings of saints and 
martyrs, in frescoes, om the roadside, and against houses in every village 
we passed through. Their climate admits of this exposure, and the execu- 
tion is far superior to what would be seen in country places in any other 
part of the world. The churches, too, which are in ‘catholic’ countries 
open all day long, were never without people kneeling in profound devotion. 
One custom they have, which might well be imitated by Protestants, that 
of repairing to church to say their private prayers. Many people in passing 
will turn in for this purpose, and stay afew minutes on their knees, whether 
any service is going on or not.” ’—Pp. 58, 59, 
There is something almost melancholy and depressing in such 
barren unpractical speculations, when the writer of them for 
more than twenty years presided over the dreary walls of the 
interior of that cathedral, without any attempt to give them 
Christian life, or even artistic warmth; and never heeded the 
popular outcry to open its doors without the payment of the 
invidious twopence. 
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The Monastic system meets with its usual condemnation at 
his hands, as testified by his remarks on Chartreuse ; his pre- 
vious admiration, however, of the material part of this institu- 
tion is interesting in itself, and shows his appreciation of art. 
We therefore give our readers the result of both what he saw, 
and what he thought :— 


‘«Tt is always described as the richest church in point of decoration, 
perhaps, in the world, Taking into account the beauty of the works of 
art, and the costliness of the materials which compose, rather than adorn it, 
it does, I believe, deserve that character. We were perfectly confounded 
with the prodigious display of exquisite sculpture, and rich inlaid work of 
marble and precious stone. Wreaths of flowers, birds, and other orna- 
mental devices, are represented in native colours by pieces of marble, and 
of every species of stone which the lapidaries use. ‘The size, the beauty, 
the variety and the endless profusion of these materials, added to the taste 
and elegance with which the work is executed, deserve all that has been 
said, or can be said, in its praise. Some of the finest pictures have been 
taken by the French to enrich the Louvre, but they have abstained from 
pillaging the wealth which encrusts all the shrines and walls of the church. 
The large monastery to which it was attached, like all other establishments 
of the kind within the reach of French influence, has been suppressed, but 
the building still remains unoccupied, except by two monks, who attend to 
the service of the church, ‘The foundation was of the most munificent 
kind. The apartments allotted to each monk were equal to a small house, 
with a garden and servants’ rooms. I own that among the acts of the 
French in their conquered countries, this one of the suppression of monas- 
teries always gave me pleasure. ‘The institution is so burdensome and in- 
jurious, and yet so interwoven with the law and the religion of a country, 
that one can never hope to see it eradicated by regular means. It must 
be either a robber or a tyrant, or both, like our Henry, to do it. They 
talk of restoring religious orders again in Italy ; but whatever they do, I 
believe the world is secure against the endowment of wealthy religious 
houses again.” ’—Pp. 57, 58. 


If such, however, were Dr. Copleston’s abstract views on the 
political bearing of monasteries, he was not uncourteous or 
ungrateful for the attention and hospitality he received from 
these institutions, or blind to personal virtues even in a monk. 
After visiting St, Bernard, he writes :— 


‘“ Our wishes have been gratified to the utmost; the day has been 
almost without acloud. We arrived in good time for the evening reception. 
There were three other strangers besides ourselves who supped with the 
peres. It has been as pleasant an evening as I ever passed. The prior, 
who entered most into conversation, is just what a monk ought to be, that 
is, just the opposite of what they are represented to be in all books—mild, 
well-bred, well acquainted with what is going on in the world, and, though 
very temperate himself, pressing his hospitality as far as decorum will 
allow. The younger monks give the most cheerful and kind attendance. 
When one considers in what a savage solitude all this scene is passing, I 
can hardly fancy it real. But the cold, which is bitter, now that I am 
retired to my bedroom, forcibly reminds me of my actual existence in a 
spot, of which I have often read, but which, till lately, I never dreamt of 
seeing,” ’—P. 53. 
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His comments on the religion of the Continent we conclude 
with the following letter, in which we again notice some dis- 
crepancy between the brighter and truer fancies of the heart, 
and the dull perseverance with which he subsequently aided in 
perpetuating a worn-out system, rather than in reviving more 


active life :— 

‘ “In Flanders, everything wears the appearance of strict attachment to 
the Roman Catholic worship. The churches are open in summer from five 
in the morning till noon, during which time a succession of priests are 
officiating, the people coming and going, seldom less than thirty in the 
church at any one time, with great appearance of devotion. In the streets 
are often seen religious processions, figures of Christ and of the Virgin car- 
ried, and long lines of people, well marshalled, women and children classed 
respectively, all singing, with books in their hands, and wearing an appear- 
ance of sincere and serious picty. This proceeding took me by surprise. 
I was not aware that the people took so wari a part in the performance 
of religious offices, it being one of the commonest objections to popery, 
that it leaves all to the priests, while the people are merely passive. At 
Mayence I certainly saw a parochial procession, powers, nearly all the 
congregation of a parish, singing lustily, and with as much pertinacity as a 
Methodist meeting. As you advance towards the Rhine, however, there is 
a greater mixture of Protestants, who are of two classes, the Lutherans, 
by far the most numerous, and the Reformed, as they are called, car’ é£ox7y, 
or Calvinists. These last, originating in Geneva and France, are not 
numerous on the side of Germany, Formerly there existed strong jealousies 
and opposition between the two classes, which have now generally sub- 
sided ; the Calvinists, being the less numerous, are inclined to yield, and at 
Mayence they have even formed a coalition very recently, so that they use 
the same church, have the same minister, and partake of the communion 
together. The minister using the gospel-words, ‘This is my body,’ and 
each communicant understanding them in his own way. 

‘ “Tn all the places of worship I have attended (except one, which I will 
speak of presently), I must say that there was greater appearance of devo- 
tion than the English church ordinarily presents. The people seemed to 
make it more their own business. They come before the service begins. 
Many sit there an hour with their books, and seem to be engaged in private 
prayer, I confess I cannot understand the ground upon which the English 

oast themselves to be a peculiarly religious people. To be sure, on the 
Continent Sunday is regarded as a festival, and all sorts of innocent amuse- 
ments go on in the evening, after divine service is over. This is the case 
as much in Protestant as in Catholic countries, and I believe Heylin, in his 
Treatise on the Sabbath, is right in saying that the day was never, in the 
history of the church, considered as profaned by the practice, till about the 
latter end of our Elizabeth’s reign, when the Puritan notions began to pre- 
vail, The place of worship I meant to speak of, is the Jews’ synagogue at 
Amsterdam.” ’—Pp, 77—79. 

It is only in scattered fragments of the Memoirs that we are 
able to gather traces of Dr. Copleston’s practical views on Church 
matters; we suspect, indeed, that he had no very definite prin- 
ciples in which conviction of the heart and mind were combined 
with strength of resolution in practice. He had a conscientious 
desire to do his duty, but as he had not started in life with an 
ecclesiastical or even theological idea dominant in his mind, so 
he never felt quite at home in adopting one, and even betrayed 
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some little impatience at the assumption of a higher standard 
on the part of others than was natural to himself. He was too 
much disposed to give up an ideal aim, and to strive for a 
certain blending of theory and practice, which is occasionally 
asserted to be the attribute of a practical man. This philosophy 
of moderation we must beg leave to call in question, on general 
grounds. The world owes its best features of character, its 
greatest men, its truest wisdom, its noblest actions, its deepest 
philosophy, its loveliest poetry, its chicf moral excellences,— 
to the zealous carrying out of individual theories and ideas, 
spontaneously arising in the human mind. If individuals sink 
their own gifts, whatever they may be, even though, by com- 
parison with the mass, they may appear eccentric in their 
development, the seeds or small trickling fountain, that give 
new life and fresh purity to the growth of the human mind or 
the waters of life, are, we conceive, thereby withdrawn. The 
standard of vigorous power is lowered in the general mass, 
without that stimulant of genius in its ideal form, which Provi- 
dence, in many ways, raises up. If every one follows the 
standard of every one else, a certain and rapid deterioration is 
the consequence. Human society can no more live on itself,— 
that is, on its own formalized and generally approved maxims 
of moderation,—than the bear for any length of time on its 
own fat; extraneous nourishment, occasional stimulus, and all 
the wants of a physical constitution, apply to the necessities of 
man in a social aspect. Moderation of mind, as brought in 
opposition to anything ideal, is very different to that principle 
of common sense which consists, not in smothering individual 
powers, but in their guidance and direction. We must, after 
all, remember, in a practical way, that religion itself is an ideal 
thing, so far as it holds out for our example ideal virtues and 
ideal types of character. Any attempt, therefore, to weaken 
the force of abstract virtues, to depreciate ideal examples, and call 
in question the use of theoretical excellence, practically militates 
against the scheme of revelation. On the point, for instance, 
of Christian charity, it may be somewhat difficult to harmonize 
the enjoyment of ordinary comforts with the existence of great 
suffering around us; but it is obviously no true solution of this 
to give up a certain ideal of entire self-devotion to the cause of 
the poor, which our Lord Himself pictures. The following 
passage from a letter to Dr. Whately, written 1824, enters 
rather into this question; and we cannot but observe, in the 
appeal which is brought in to Holy Writ, that the particular 
line of counsel we refer to is omitted, while rather a singular 
reference to the Divine example is introduced in its place. 
The tendency of such a mode of speaking is to make what is tech- 
nically called a counsel of perfection a reductio ad absurdum. 
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‘ «<T can easily enter into the feelings you describe, which impel Mrs, W. 
to exertions beyond her strength; but after so severe a lesson, even the 
sense of duty must be satisfied in permitting many things to go unattended 
to, which, if the means were in our hands, we should be glad to regulate. 
It seems absurd to mount to metaphysical principles for a guide in the 
common familiar concerns of life. Yet I have frequently been led to reflect 
on the wide prevalence of evil in the world, as a proof that God cannot 
expect us to harass ourselves incessantly in resisting it. He doubtless per- 
mits it, as affording an arena for our energies, directed as they should be 
in obedience to his will. But it could never be meant that our own enjoy- 
ment is to be nullified by it. 

‘ “These reflections used to occur to my mind when engaged in active 
duties as a college officer; and it often appeared to me the most difficult 
question, with what degree of evil existing under one’s eyes one might 
fairly indulge a feeling of complacency, and a desire for repose or enjoyment, 
No one will say that these feelings are not to be indulged at all, while any 
degree of evil exists around us which we may by possibility counteract. 
Our Saviour himself was not always teaching or relieving distress, and 
much both of moral and physical evil he must have witnessed without 
interfering to correct it. 

« « Whenever, therefore, a service of this kind exceeds the measure of our 
health or spirits, we ought to be satisfied that another duty withdraws us 
from it, and endeavour to forget, by diversion to other objects, the imper- 
fections and blemishes which are inseparable from earthly things. 

‘« Tt is seldom, indeed, that one ~ occasion to inculcate this sort of 
duty, but the best motives require a moderating hand; even benevolence 
itself may grow up into asceticism,” ’—Pp. 99, 100. 


Asceticism in religion, to put it only on the practical ground, 
is surely as true an element in stimulating the mass of mankind, 
in raising the average standard of self-denial, as that kind of self- 
devotion which we see every day to any secular object or cause 
which gains influence. Every cause, true or false, which gains 
ground, must have special devotees, and can never be spread by 
that one-sided view of the expression, common sense, which for- 
bids an individual to adopt any other line than what popular 
discrimination sees to the bottom of. No one, indeed, was more 
alive to the danger of going down the stream than Dr. Copleston, 
in matters which he fairly grasped, as, for instance, the secular 
rights of the Church. The following passage illustrates this:— 


*“ As to the inequality of endowments, and the provision made for the 
dignity of the detent order, these are matters on which the public at large 
never will be made to judge rightly. The vulgar cannot enter into the 
notion, and the apparent inconsistency of such principles with the spirit of 
the Gospel, will always influence the opinion of society. The more popular, 
therefore, our Government becomes, the less likely are these institutions 
to be respected, or even to be endured. Still, I trust the destruction of 
them will not be promoted or countenanced by the rulers of the church, 
although it may be forced upon them.” ’—P. 158. 


But the inconsistency of his practical views, from a dread of 
theory, with his real consciousness of existing evils, is apparent 
in a letter where he says this,—‘ I dread all sudden and _theo- 
retical measures,’ and continues,—‘ The main thing we want;’ 
but, how he could supply this want without what he reprobates, 
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we leave to the judgment of our readers, after knowing what 
it iss— 

«« The main thing we want is a governing body, vested with power to 
frame regulations pro re natd, and to adapt them to the ever-changing cir- 
cumstances of the times. The property of the church ought also to be 
more under the control of its ecclesiastical governors than it is, and there 
should be less right of appeal to temporal courts, which are too apt to 
paralyse the discipline of the church, by protecting all civil rights of eccle- 
siastics with the same jealousy that they do the rights of absolute freeholds. 
That foolish word freehold ought to be banished from our establishment, if we 
would really make it a thing subservient to special uses.”’’—Pp. 158, 159. 


This was in a letter to Dr. Berens, to whom he would express 
the highest views with regard to the Church which he professed. 
At other times, we may observe a passive yielding to a drier 
system, without even a thought of anything higher; as when 
he thus relates, with evident complacency, the kindly-meant 
expression of William IV., spoken to an episcopal deputation :— 

«« He adverted to the attacks now frequently made on the church—the 
invidious mention of her revenues, which fe wished were greater instead 
of less, and condemned those who reproached the clergy with improving 
their temporalities, whereas it was a duty, and deserving of commendation, 
and in any other station of life would be commended.” ’—P. 136. 


Dr. Copleston’s impatience of and severance from any of those 
who had the Church’s more energetic action in view, much in- 
creased as principles of this nature became real and working 
elements of public opinion. This may be illustrated by con- 
trasting two letters, which we introduce in the words of the 
writer of these memoirs, rather than our own :— 


‘ The following extracts from a letter written to myself cannot fail to in- 
terest, while it must awaken very melancholy reflections. How greatly 
and how necessarily changed within afew years were the sentiments of the 
writer towards that remarkable and most estimable man as I remember 
him, whose pamphlet, recommending the creation of suffragan bishops, is 
here acknowledged ; how kindly respectful, and almost deferential, are the 
bishop’s expressions, recognising as he does in the author of that pamphlet 
a mind and intellect seldom equalled. I would ask the reader to compare 
this letter with one written to the Provost of Oriel in 1843, subsequently 
inserted.’ 

‘ « Deanery, St. Paul’s, March 24, 1835. 

‘« My dear William, Pray tell Newman I shall read anything 
from his pen with interest, and that I shall feel obliged to him for a copy 
of his pamphlet ; only let him not think me disrespectful, or unworthy 
of it, or necessarily adverse to his opinions, in case I do not write to him 
on the subject. I have a great personal regard for Newman, which I 
hope is in some degree reciprocal; yet I can easily imagine that our 
opinions on matters of academical and ecclesiastical concern do not exactly 
coincide Suffragan Bishops were tried after the Re‘ormation, but the 
experiment was thought to have failed. In practice, it led to jealousies and 
disputes. ‘The Suffragan Bishop of Colchester was suspended for inter- 
fering improperly with the province of the Bishop of London. Several 
such objections recurred, and they were discontinued early in Elizabeth’s 
reign The idea of a subordinate bishop, is, indeed, hardly reconcilable 
with the principle of Episcopal government, and his functions would never 
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be so satisfaetory to the people as those of the supcrior Bishop.’ — 
Pp. 159, 160. 

The other letter, referred to by way of contrast, is to Mr. 
Duncan, in writing to whom he always expresses himself with 
a freedom indicative of familiar friendship :— 

‘“T am pleased, and I hope you are, with the wise and tempcrate 
answer of the chancellor and vice-chancellor of Oxford to the anti-tracta- 
rian laymen. ‘That folly is also on the wane. When mystical divinity has 
had its run, perhaps the other purposes of life, for which our faculties were 
given us, will begin to reccive due attention at Oxford. For the last two 
years, I understand, Oxford has exhibited a practical specimen of the 
Caliph Omar’s maxim—‘ Burn the hooks: if they are in accordance with 
our faith, they are uscless; if against it, they ought to be destroyed.’ 
Science and literature will now, I trust, raise their heads again. I am 
right glad to find that your tastes and occupations bid defiance to the 
sickening controversies of the day.” ’"—P. 186. 

In political questions, Dr. Copleston always allied himself with 
the Liberal party. For many years previous to the Roman Catholic 
emancipation, he was prepared to join in that measure, and, in- 
deed, to carry out Whig policy in general, on the many points 
which came under debate during his political life. He was, in 
many respects, a genuine Whie; he had, that is, many fragments 
of true liberality ; but, unfortunately, he was too much guided in 
action by the Whig system of oligarchical selfishness. In theory 
he had much that carries conviction with it; but the result was 
only to make him join with political parties most hostile to the 
interests we would wish to see a Bishop advocate. He was 
much carried away by any exhibition of talent and power, and 
even expresses his opinion, after a display of oratory, that Lord 
Brougham was a friend to the aristocracy and the Chureh. His 
appreciation of eloquence was intense, for good language was the 
faculty in which he excclled more than any other. The follow- 
ing account of Lord Brougham, in the height of his fame, we 
cannot help giving, as it accords with what maiy most impartial 
judges are bound to confess of that able if eccentric man :— 

‘ “ Brougham’s last speech on the Ashburton Treaty was a wonderful 
display of his greatest talents, ‘lhree hours and five minutes by the clock 
—no hesitation, no fault of a syllable, no defect in the arrangement, even 
of a sentence, much less of the matter of the argument, his periods varied, 
complicated, sometimes of vast length and amplitude, yet perfect in their 
structure, rich in epithets and imagery and rhythm, all delivered with the 
intonatious which a practised actor would give to a well-known and often- 
repeated part, yet not one of these sentences apparently prepared before- 
hand. He launches boldly on the ocean, tossed and turning as he goes 
along under the gusts of passion and imagination, yet secure of his course, 
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and never for a moment impressing you with an idea of his danger.” ’— 
P, 184. 

The following tribute to the Bishop of Exeter will also be 
read with interest, as coming from so really efficient a critic of 
eloquence :— 
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‘« Admirable speech from the Bishop of Exeter, luminous, eloquent, 
forcible, full of matter, the arrangement masterly, the tone sometimes 
solemn, sometimes animated, energetic and bold, the reasoning correct and 
vigorous. His self-pussession is wonderful as is his command of language, 
considering that he has not the practice of a lawyer, or of a man in office, 
yet in these respects he surpasses them all. The Bishop of London also 
spoke in his best manner. He always brings out original thoughts, bearing 
well upon the subject. His diction the readicst, and purest, and most 
correct of any speaker. The Bishop of Exeter carricd his point, an address 


>? 


te the Queen, without a division. The ministers completely beaten.’ ’"— 
P. 170. 


The Whiggism of the Bishop of Llandaff had its exceptions. 
He was strongly infected with a species of inconsistency, which 
other Whigs have only more recently adopted, and which, as a 
party, they were free from during his life; we mean the anti-popish 
mania. ‘Thus he opposed strongly the Maynooth grant, taking a 
somewhat dry, Hanoverian line of argument. As a bishop we 
commend his personal exertions in his diocese against the Romish 
Church, more than his attempts at legislative intolerance, which 
at one time were so foreign to his nature, but which seem to 
have been growing upon him. ; 

In his diocese Dr. Copleston came out in his best character. 
The natural freedom of his mind seemed to develop, as bishop of 
a rough, neglected diocese, far more than in party or political 
questions. His anxiety to restore Llandaff cathedral is an 
honourable feature of his latter years. He was zealous also in 
the general duties of his diocese, and gained much personal 
influence by his concern for the building and proper maintenance 
of churches, and also for education. In the practical manage- 
ment of a diocese he had a beneficial notion of discipline, which 
was always tempered by gentlemanly and kind consideration for 
others. As an accomplished scholar and lover of art, he was an 
advocate for church restoration on good principles; and as an 
impartial judge of fair ritual interpretation, he recommended 
some practices the defence of which we suspect that he would 
hardly have been bold enough to maintain, against his usual 
political friends, if he had lived a little longer; as, for instance, 
the following :— 


* “© August 10, 1845. Preached at Chepstow. Mr. remained at the 
altar, and read the prayer for the church militant after the sermon, a prac- 


tice I wish to restore wherever there are two clergymen officiating.” ’"— 
P, 192. 


The particulars of his episcopal duties would not form inte- 
resting subjects for extract; we therefore pass on, after the 
tribute we have bestowed on this portion of his life, to a more 
general review of his character, as calculated to throw light on 
religious parties of the day. 
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Dr. Copleston, on the whole, is a disappointing character, 
Beginning with bright anticipations, as the infuser of new vigour 
and activity into academic life, he seemed unable, as time went 
on, to grapple with the age, and sunk at last into what was the 
object of his reforming powers in more youthful days. The 
continuance of youthful vigour through life is the real test of 
genius and strength of character. To the former, Copleston 
never pretended ; to the latter he had some claim in the manage- 
ment of Oriel; but we can hardly think that he maintained the 
position thus earned, in the more exalted sphere to which he was 
=. Intellectually he does not fulfil the promise which 

is academical success gave. He always remains the college 
literary sample, the academical star. We mean no reflection on 
academical lustre. It is the glory of intelligent youth, and the 
credit of cultivated riper age. Moreover, it is really unreason- 
able to expect that because a young man is a good scholar, has 
got prize poems and essays, or even at last mounted to a pro- 
essorship, and written lectures with critical acumen and in 
good Latin, that he should therefore show a masterly mind on 
the world’s stage, and turn out either a great statesman, or a 
great bishop, or a great author. No man of sense expects such 
results as these from university distinction. But Dr. Cople- 
ston’s distinction at the University did, as a matter of fact, 
raise expectations of a high kind; and these expectations were 
never fulfilled. And therefore in his case the remark applies, 
which would have been superfluous in the case of others, that 
he never rose above the reputation of an academical star. Who 
are responsible for having raised these expectations in the first 
instance it would, indeed, be invidious to inquire, and we shall 
not pursue the point. The well-meant services of active friends, 
especially if they are great talkers and positive ones, have often 
before now incommoded a good moderate reputation; raising 
the structure higher than its real foundation can sustain, and so 
turning it from a sound reputation of its kind, into a fallacious 
one. It is needless remarking how impolitic such attentions are. 
The world is always sure to find out, sooner or later, what ma- 
terial a man is made of: and the discovery is an invidious one, 
if it falls below what we were prepared for. At the same time, 
in the present instance, the responsibility does not appear wholly 
to rest upon an admiring circle of friends, but to be shared, to 
some extent, by the object of these attentions. We could wish 
to have avoided the observation, but it is forced upon us, that 
Dr. Copleston received and inhaled this opinion of friends and 
admirers about himself, witha too easy and implicit confidence. 
He since appears to have been visited with a suspicion that it 
was no more than his absolute and natural due. This temper 
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would have been magnanimity indeed, had the estimate of him 
been a true and accurate one, from an impartial quarter: as it 
was, there was a want of caution, a too great simplicity, in this 
unreserved appropriation of it. He takes it so for granted 
always, like a fact of natural history, or like gospel, or like any- 
thing else which is true and indisputable, that he is, indeed, the 
star of the day, a luminary of a very high order. He receives 
all compliments with that supreme gravity which is due to im- 
portant truths. A solemn appreciation of himself reigns over 
action, diction, thought, and pen. He goes through literary 
society, with its interchange of polite sayings, pleasing acknow- 
ledgments of position, acts of deference, courtesies, proprieties, 
as through a religious ceremonial; impressed with the real 
sanctity of the scene. His friends tell him he ought to have 
been a bishop much sooner, and he calmly acknowledges the 
_voice of truth, and receives the tardy tribute of justice with a 
satisfaction kept under a dignified control. The grande sérieuse 
is prominent in Dr. Copleston. When he danced in balls, as 
a young gentleman, he doubtless went through the steps with a 
measured dignity, and a true sense of the importance of the 
undertaking. He is kind, benevolent, and conscientious, up to a 
certain point; but he is always Dr. Copleston the distinguished, 
the deferred to. An air of state mingles equably and in philo- 
sophic proportion with all his expressions of himself. - 
We cannot, therefore, relieve Dr. Copleston of all responsi- 
bility for the disappointment which has attached to his reputa- 
tion. He formed a sincere estimate of himself, but a mistaken 
one; and he involved the world at large in that mistake. It is 
a mistake which is easily made, and which easily spreads, in the 
case of men who really have a certain amount of talent. A 
man of a certain measure of ability finds himself possessed of an 
imposing air and carriage, a good voice, and other external gifts ; 
he finds that he can say things in a manner that tells at dinner- 
tables, or that he rises well at a public meeting,—for these are 
various branches of the external deportment. What can be more 
tempting to such a man than to avail himself of these endow- 
ments, of which the use is so easy and so agreeable? Accord~- 
ingly he assumes a character, he adopts a deportment; he is 
imposing, lofty, striking, or graceful, as may be: he puts himself 
into the influential man’s mould, and produces an effect upon 
circles. But the time comes when this imposing personage issues 
out of the atmosphere of favouring and partial opinion in which 
he has lived, and has to prove his strength on the open field. 
It then appears what material he is made of, and the discovery 
is not seldom disappointing. Taken out of his genial artificial 
sphere, the imposing personage is unable to deal with the native 
NO, LXXV.—N. 8. c 
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difficulties of the rude world; he does not like being knocked 
about ; it is contrary to his dignity and ease, and almost against 
his conscience. He has been accustomed to move at a certain 
pace, and he hates stir. If the world would but allow him time 
for due preparation,—for putting himself into a becoming attitude, 
and getting his best sentence ready ; besides maintaining a staff 
of gentlemen ushers to impose silence on all malignant noise and 
interruption! But the world will not. He must fight his own 
battles, and soil his own fingers. He declines this odious game, 
and becomes the person who might have done great things, if he 
had had the mind: and upon this supposititious greatness he 
afterwards lives. But he does nothing. He is, to the world’s 
eye, simply a weak, lazy, and cowardly man. A harsh judg- 
ment: for the truth is, the man really had the ability to act ona 
large scale, and cope with the difficulties of public life. Nature 
formed him for carpet greatness, and for the smooth sway of 
easy and cultivated conversation. 

In plain practical duties he was conscientious; but when 
those duties were referred to their high abstract principles, he 
sadly failed, for uniformly he adopted a low ground if pushed 
to his inmost principles of action. Our object in saying this is 
by no means to lower the personal respect ever due to Copleston, 
but rather to point out the great deficiency of real power in a 
certain school of divines who claim him as their patron, if not 
their collegiate father. But here we find ourselves introduced 
to those many associations which hang round the scene of Dr. 
Copleston’s Oriel life, and which are a principal source of the 
interest which many would take in his biography. 

The many names, well known to the religious, and even the 
political world, which have, in one capacity or other, been on 
the books of Oriel College, place that college in a conspicuous 
position to all who would trace existing parties in the Church 
to their origin. If we began to enumerate individual names, 
we should hardly know where to stop, and, in justice, would 
have to give publicity to. some who have always sought retire- 
ment. It is sufficient to our immediate object, to appeal to 
any one who was acquainted with the inner life of the Oxford 
religious world twenty and five-and-twenty years ago, whether 
two very opposite, and now very prominent, parties in the 
English Church, are not the development of private discus- 
sions and every-day conversations within the walls of Oriel 
common-room. ‘The genuine leaders of public opinion on ques- 
tions which gradually have been gaining in extent of general 
interest from those times to these, seem all to have sprung, in a 
marvellous way, from this college ; so much so, that some other 
members of the University would appear, all through, to have 
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had considerable jealousy at this collegiate monopoly. Not that 
the Oriel party ever was confined to men of one college, for 
some of its most able and firm supporters were to be found in 
other common-rooms ; but Oriel somehow was the fountain and 
centre, the head-quarters of the movement. We will not, how- 
ever, anticipate events, but return to consider that other Oriel 
party which claims more immediate connexion with the late 
Provost, and which was, perhaps, in part the provocative of the 
subsequent movement. 

That natural repugnance to mystical divinity, which we have 
noticed in Dr. Copleston, and which in him was but the con- 
sistent expression of an age rich in scholarship, but negligent 
of theology, became systematized and adopted as a philosophy 
by his admirers and pupils. Theology forced itself upon the 
attention of those students, who immediately followed the 
generation of Copleston; but, for a time, their studies did not 
Jead them to an entire abandonment of the easy-going contempt 
of theology as a profound science, which they found among 
their seniors in the University. Yet there were men among 
them who worked, and who were guided by high moral strength, 
and in whom, therefore, it was not indifference which prompted 
their line. To the honour, for instance, of Archbishop 
Whately, we would mention, that private family misfortunes, 
happening about the time of his first admission into the 
University, he was told that he must leok to himself for all 
prospects in life. From that day he adhered to a resolution, 
forthwith expressed, of doing his best for others as well as 
himself; and, before long, had the reward of materially adding 
to the comfort of those most dear to him. If, then, it was not 
indifference to theological study which made these men the 
opponents of mystic theology, and the Church’s mystic charac- 
ters, what was it? The first awakening from theological torpor, 
was in an age of intellect-worship, in an age when the prima 
facie idea of a moving party would be to throw overboard the 
corruptions of man’s former darkened efforts in the discovery 
of truth. French philosophy, in fact, was exercising a strong 
influence in pointing out how to reconcile a revived study of 
theology, with the classic complacency of existing theologians. 
England had gloried in physical conquest, and was absorbed in 
a certain spirit of self-congratulation, which rendered her 
scholars peculiarly subject to the secret poison of rationalism, 
which was spreading through the Continent. Church abuses at 
home, or rather, a state of negligence in ecclesiastical matters, 
which altogether altered the abnormal idea of the Church’s 
existence, made it appear a rational absurdity that the Church 
could realize, in any mystic character, the aspirations of an 
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enlightened reasoning age. Yet she existed with that absolute 
certainty which pertains in this country to vested rights and 
the holders of property. Therefore, her existence must be 
made compatible with the fresh life which was thought to be 
illuminating the science of theology. Her physical constitution 
was thus absorbed as a mere instrument into a new theology, 
and together with this adoption it was taken for granted that 
the last remnants of medieval independence, which even the 
letter of the law might sanction, were absolutely extinct. That 
school of theology made no attempts to reform the Church, but 
it rather fixed its abuses by adopting them, and then brought 
forward the state of bondage, which itself had encouraged, as 
evidence against the practicability of her ideal system. Men 
of this school would say, if any one ventured to speak of the 
spiritual powers of the Church; ‘ It is all very fine, very pretty 
‘in theory; you are taken with the poetry of an imagined 
‘ picture: I admire you, my dear fellow, for encouraging in your 
‘mind such refined subjects of contemplation, such elegant 
‘topics of thought ; but it wont do in practice, I assure you; we 
‘live in a hard-working, matter-of-fact age, and must not lag 
‘ behind its rational powers of intellect. If I had not the liking 
‘for you, and respect for your mental abilities which I have, 
‘I would be too glad to leave you in such harmless follies; but 
‘ you are too clever, too useful a man, to be thus occupied in 
‘what cannot touch the business of life. Be practical then, 
‘appeal to your own common sense, and I shall soon hear that 
‘ you have renounced your poetic Church.’ 

The method and consistency thus given to existing abuses of 
the Church by a party supposed to be a new life infused into 
her, would naturally attract favourable attention in the political 
world. The evangelical school was not captivating in those 
days to statesmen; it was methodistical, incoherent, unphiloso- 
phical and untractable; it did not fit on very well to the 
formalized discipline of an establishment. A religious aspect, 
a philosophical Churchmanship, was wanted at head-quarters, 
which might satisfy the religious spirit of the age, and even 
reflect credit on government, without inconveniencing the 
proprieties and exigencies, or even the apparent anomalies of 
a state religion. Dissenters were also noisy about their griev- 
ances, and those ecclesiastics were thought most convenient for 
statesmen to work with, who were philosophical enough to be 
prepared for any measures of concession, which might at any 
time seem expedient, or were even known beforehand as volun- 
teers in proposing very summary treatment towards the Church. 

There was a time when the prospects of the Church seemed, 
indeed, very bad to those who viewed her in any other light 
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than as an institution begotten in the middle ages, pruned 
of its superfluous wealth and arrogance at the Reformation, and 
thoroughly tamed to the purposes of the existing government 
under the Hanoverian dynasty. There is a despondency which 
is hard to bear up against, ee you have looked for support 
from a particular quarter, and find only a foe. The original 
weakness seems thereby to be proved irremediable. It was 
then said, ‘The Church is in danger, to which our liberal 
friend already quoted, would reply, ‘If in danger, then her 
‘tactics must change; she must conciliate the world. How can 
‘a few Fellows of colleges, or country parsons, hold out their ill- 
‘digested fancies against the indomitable spirit of the age, and 
‘(more to the purpose) against the fixed policy of a British 
‘government, “ which represents the sovereign head of the 
‘Church ?”’’ 

A certain reputation and influence was thus gained by a 
party, which put forth a claim from academic walls to reconcile 
many difficulties, and unite many advantages. We do not 
mean that Oriel College saw her sons produce the effect by any 
sudden or immediate process, or in the chronological order of 
such events as we are calling to mind ina desultory manner. 
Nor do we accuse the spirit alluded to of ever forming a very 
definite party, or of having concerted lines of action. We are 
not aware of any popular arts to propagate their sentiments, 
nor of any constraining power to prevent individuals overstep- 
ping the bounds of discretion in the common work. But, 
nevertheless, we trace a particular class of divines, some of 
whom were pupils of Dr. Copleston, gradually gaining the ear 
of Whig policy, and establishing themselves as the willing 
agents of anything which a Whig government might wish to 
do with the Church. Lord John Russell is fairly bitten with 
the Arnold school, but the world has yet to discover that 
Arnold’s good qualities were other than individual virtues, or 
that his mantle of attraction can be thrown on disciples, who 
follow his ecclesiastical ideas. But what are the just pretensions 
to any true practical life, infused into the Church by these 
aiders and abettors of Erastian policy, these convenient instru- 
ments of Whig statesmen? Dr. Copleston assisted in the 
consecration of Dr. Hampden, once a Fellow of Oriel; but is 
the See of Hereford illuminated by any gleams of a new wisdom, 
which puts to flight the worn-out system of a traditional and 
black-letter Church? Has Archbishop Whately any magic 
power in the organization of his diocese, which may convince the 
world of a new discovery in Church discipline? Or, take the 
yery last appointment of the present Ministry,—does the diocese 
of Norwich bask in any conscious or obvious enjoyment of those 
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powers attributed to Dr. Whately’s old friend and disciple, in 
consequence of which Dr. Hinds has been honoured by the 
Crown with the commission to confine his visible and tangible 
presence to the house of the First Lord of the Treasury, at the 
saine time that some spiritual unseen personality is supposed, 
by a marvellous art of episcopacy, to be enough for a bishop’s 
local responsibilities in this enlightened age? The answer to 
these questions is, that this school of bishops has been tried and 
convicted of having nothing new to work a diocese withal, no 
fresh power, no enlightened fascination, no modern substitute 
for the supposed worn-out medizval Church system; or, to turn 
to —— appointments, will any party in Church or State 
accept Dr. Lee of Manchester as a model Bishop? What re- 
quirements has Dr. Maltby satisfied? Copleston promised well, 
but was disappointing in his subsequent principle of action ; and 
so his disciples, in their various lines, may at one time have 
seemed to possess freshness and vigour, but when put on their 
trial, they turn out to be the remnants of a philosophy which, 
as an intellectual development, made a false start in England, 
and which has taken refuge in the caverns of Whiggism, betray- 
ing even, in the case of the Aggression Bill, that very principle 
of religious toleration, be it right or wrong, which was formerly 
its principal strength and universal watchword. The Whig 
appointments to the Church’s high offices are a weight and drag 
to her energy, and are purposely meant to enslave her free 
action, to silence her true voice. The small pretext which 
could ever have been offered in defence of this school, that it 
would conduce to wholesome reforms, is now altogether obsolete. 
Its life is now gone, and we perceive nothing in it but the 
disposition to perpetuate burdens, under which the Church has 
laboured too long already. 

But why has that cry of Church reform become fainter and 
fainter as the party which raised it has gained office and power 
in the Church? Why has that ideal of reform seemed more 
and more impracticable as circumstances seem peculiarly to 
favour its accomplishment? Surely, if any adaptation of the 
English Church to modern philosophy could be carried out by 
men in power, having that as their professed object, oppor- 
tunities have occurred which would seem to have been made 
for them. The stage has been cleared for their performance, 
and parties combined for an attack. The whole of the last ses- 
sion of Parliament the country was said to be anxiously expect- 
ing such a result of its recent theological agitation; but there 
was a certain imbecility in the movement, not to be described, 
but only felt, under which all such ideas sank down prostrate, 
only the more helpless from the self-convicted absurdity which 
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compelled the boasted request of more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion to be refused even a few minutes’ hearing in either house 
_of Parliament. 

It is true that the views we refer to have, in one form or 
other, gained high places in the Church, and been listened to 
with willing ears by those who have high places in the legis- 
lature, as well as by many so-called leaders of public opinion, 
but an antidote has all the time been at work ever commen- 
surate with its influence. If we may trace the Arnold school 
to its beginning among some few Fellows of Oriel College, to the 
same source may we also look for a movement, a spirit raised 
up to oppose its evils. When the Church seemed to fare badly 
under the secular government,—when her bishoprics in Ireland 
were dealt with as if no more than police stations,—when her 
laxity seemed to be adopted as the very foundation of a new 
philosophy, and her discipline was assailed by the learned, the 
ignorant, and also by those practical men who judge of a prin- 
ciple by its working, and cannot be induced to care for what 
is obviously a farce,—then it was that many champions threw 
themselves, heart and soul, into the cause of reviving the 
Church’s own doctrine, her own principles, as expressed in her 
own language, and as calculated to give life and fervency to the 
religion of her members. 

Into this movement men of various minds threw themselves ; 
but all seemed animated with the sense of having found a trea- 
sure whereon to expend their best labours, of having discovered 
along dormant panacea for many existing evils. There were 
some who yearned for a deeper sense of devotion than seemed 
the characteristic of the religion around them. Others spoke 
of the neglect of self-denial, especially among the Clergy. 
Others hoped for some remedy of social grievances. Others 
were convinced of truth from the deeply poetic character of the 
Church doctrine, and her rule. Some dwelt on the noble pages 
of her history, and were captivated by her romance and chi- 
valry. Some lamented the decay of ecclesiastical art, and 
strove for its revival, seeing therein a practical language by 
which to extend the whole views of the party. There were 
others who had become frightened at the revolutionary character 
of the age, and, conscious at the same time of the utter in- 
ability of any existing High-Church school to resist the popular 
stream, joined with timid voice the new Church party. There 
were not wanting other motives of a less real nature, con- 
nected, may be, with some accidental hobby, or with some 
philosophical love of testing a theory. Personal friendship, 
and the society of intellectual men lighted up with the charm 
of intense interest in a cause, were also. motives which, for a 
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time, drew some within this sphere of influence. Wherever 
these men came from, Oriel common-room was the centre of the 
combination, and the parties which there assembled have left an 
abiding impression of brilliancy, genius, and absorbing interest on 
the minds of some then sharing in them, such as they feel to be 
not only an era in their own lives, but to have been the foun- 
tain of a wider-spreading movement. Meanwhile, however, 
there were friendships forming within the larger circle, which 
acted like committees, to undertake the initiative in any public 
demonstration. Nor was the stimulus of opposition long want- 
ing. Cold, indifferent, and deaf to existing faults and abuses 
as either the old school of Church and State theology, or any 
philosophical movement of a later date, ever are, yet they exhibit 
singular acuteness in smelling out any true Church agitation ; 
with animal instinct they fix upon it as their natural enemy, 
not regarding any temporary circumstance under which it may, 
perhaps, be seen by impartial eyes, that other causes of irrita- 
tion are the true reason of their annoyance. It is common even 
for an individual, when out of temper with himself, to divert 
the grievance from internal self-conviction to some particular 
object of hostility which may happen on abstract grounds to be 
instinctively odious. High-Church sentiments have a peculiar 
facility in creating opposition; more than this we would not 
say, for, to appeal to the ways of Providence as a test of truth 
in any matter of controversy is an unfair begging of the ques- 
tion. We appeal not, therefore, to any abstract hatred of the 
truth on the part of the world in general: but we feel satisfied, 
in a simple review of facts, that the Oxford movement, at any 
rate, does not lack the testimony of having aroused persecution. 
College difficulties arose which deprived Oriel of many tutorial 
advantages, and which long hindered the prosperity it had 
arrived at. In fact, Oriel has ever since lived on past rather 
than present fame. Individual studies, however, were only the 
more prosecuted, from this absence of public responsibility ; 
nor was it likely that a number of Oxford men should keep 
any subject of interest to the bounds of the University without 
spreading their views in many provincial circles, according to 
each one’s local influence. Foreign travel, moreover, during 
the vacations, seemed to have a new charm belonging to it, 
from the opening of fresh sensations connected with any sup- 
posed development of the familiar, but little understood,. expres- 
sion, Catholic Church. It is not without interest now to look 
back on a fact, casually mentioned at the time, that Mr. 
Newman had much conversation with Dr. Wiseman in Rome, 
nearly twenty years ago, on the probability of any mutual con- 
cessions by which a better feeling on the part of the Anglican 
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Church toward her continental sister might be induced. It is 
but fair to the subsequent Cardinal to mention, that inconsis- 
tency or delusive hopes are not to be attributed to him. The 
event in the case of those two individuals has borne out Dr. 
Wiseman’s view as to which must be the yielding side. They 
parted, each to take his line; and, no doubt, there rests in the 
assumed Archbishop of Westminster a peculiar self-complacency 
as to the issue of their mental conflict, though not perhaps un- 
alloyed with some vague apprehensions that all is, even yet, not 
at an end. 

But we would confine ourselves to the Oxford movement. 
As anything practical seemed naturally to be required, and as 
the study of patristic theology, or ecclesiastical history, helped 
to clear up a certain vagueness which at first hung round many 
questions of discussion, it is obvious that men would understand 
each other’s purposes, and see each other’s characters, with more 
personal distinctness than before. Mutual apprehensions, suspi-~ 
cions, and jealousies (as previously referred to), to some extent 
arose; but a party thoroughly understanding each other, and united 
by no ordinary zeal, set themselves to the work of spreading those 
views which they saw were the Church’s oldest heritage, but 
which the fashion of the age persevered in calling new. It was 
then that the party laid themselves open to the serious charge of 
being Tractarians, for certain papers issued forth from time to 
time, until the ninetieth seemed to have brought things to a climax 
in that stage of the movement’s history. Meanwhile many occa- 
sions brought the general views of these writers, or the individual 
writers, into collision with the authorities of the University. 
The hand of persecution had spread from the smaller field already 
mentioned, to the larger one of the famed hebdomadal board, 
The necessity, however, of bringing larger forces to bear upon 
an enemy, implies that the enemy is itself also strengthened. The 
ordinary weapons of defence were used; Convocation was fre- 
quently appealed to, and on these occasions the University, nay, 
the whole country was overwhelmed with pamphlets, explana- 
tions, appeals, and exhortations, to prove intellectual conviction 
by personal presence in the Sheldonian Theatre. Periodical litera- 
ture was a favourite method of proclaiming the general senti- 
ments of the party, as well as its particular comments on local or 
temporary matters of controversy. The hebdomadal authorities, 
it was observed, had enjoyment of that peculiar obduracy of the 
moral cuticle, which makes it necessary to search for points of 
vital sensibility. Proof against plain argument, or the appeals 
of common-place justice, they yet winced a little under the well- 
aimed satire of their younger assailants. Meanwhile, the more 
joyous aspect of the party, as originally formed in Oriel common- 
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room, was now changed for the severities, the trials, the labours, 
and personal annoyances of an invidious undertaking. The 
controversy was extending beyond a University question, as for- 
merly it was a great development to become one. Episcopal 
Charges spoke in harsh terms of the movement, as one affecting 
the whole Church, and showing itself in every diocese. Need 
we add, that a further scene of combat has been added to this 
revival of the Church’s doctrines and teaching, in its being no 
longer only a matter of debate among Churchmen as a religious 
question, but as occupying a large and noisy share of public 
attention? Her Majesty’s prime minister has given proof of its 
being considered a matter of political interest, by voluntarily, 
and that under circumstances of somewhat Quixotic enthusiasm, 
enlisting himself under the banner of those who fight against 
what was originally the teaching of some few Fellows of Oriel. 
But any collegiate distinction in this work has long passed off 
into a tradition preserved among those whose personal recollec- 
tion carries them back to its origin: nor is it a matter of public 
interest to recall it: it is because the subject matter of our 
article is the late Provost of that college, that we are led to these 
reflections. Oriel has led us on to the present state of theo- 
logical controversy, not that to Oriel. 

If such, then, is the magnitude to which this spontaneous 
movement has grown, is it natural, or compatible with history, 
to expect that great changes will not have come over some of its 
originators? Entering on a cause with the fervency of youth, 
and at the same time with that uncertainty of ultimate tendencies 
which is the fate of highly sensitive intellects, does it militate 
against the cause, as a whole, that some have been carried out of 
their original aspirations, and are among its keenest ridiculers? 
May be, in the case of Dr. Newman, he had already entered too 
far into the previous tendencies we have ascribed to his college 
te be able to shake off their vague, unsettling influences, even 
when opposing their direct results. But in spite of some fallings 
off from the cause, in spite of some who, by the intensity of the 
storm themselves had raised, seem either for a time or irremedi- 
ably alienated from its objects, yet its quietest, its steadiest, 
its most earnest prime movers, are left in greater numerical 
strength than — reasonably have been expected; there are 
some who have known no change of motive, no varieties of 
opinion, from the very first; nay, whose personal influence and 
personal exertions have been in one unbending direction, little 
concerned whether engaged in controversy as at first with an 
individual friend, or boldly, yet modestly, asserting the Church’s 
renewed voice against the estates of the realm or the sound of 
popular clamour. 
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We should, however, be entering upon an indefinitely large 
subject, for which we are by no means prepared, if we attempted 
to describe the various additions and defections which have hap- 
pened to the ‘Tractarian’ movement. Some of the additions have 
been the cause of as much that is incongruous as the defections 
have exhibited in plainer language. All we would therefore 
point out, as the conclusion of this portion of our subject, is, that 
whatever perturbations, within and without, have alternately 
raised or shaken the party in public estimation, in influence or 
power, yet that there may be traced a steady feeling, and practical 
object, of a wonderfully uniform character, guiding its real centre. 
We attach not that centre to any name; but still the true spirit 
of the cause rests not far off its original fountain: the chief 
guidance of the party—for we cannot repudiate the name of 
party if we would—still hangs in easy and graceful balance 
over those directly or indirectly representing the friendly con- 
clave of past years. We repudiate not the name of party, for, 
indeed, it is thrust upon us; but at the same time it is obvious 
that the great influence which somehow or other has spread, has 
arisen from its being a movement in opposition to a party. A 

ty it has never been, in any exact or definable, and therefore 
in any obnoxious and reprehensible sense of the word. It never 
had a leader beyond that personal esteem and confidence which 
one may and ought to pay to another, where he sees good cause 
for it. It never had rules or terms of agreement, as all very 
well know who are conscious in how confused a way every public 
demonstration has been carried on. It never had a national 
club; it never wrote circulars to churchwardens, or carried on 
any concocted plan of correspondence with iis own adherents ; 
and for this good reason, that it never knew who its adherents 
were. All the influence of the movement has been gained in 
an honest, fair, and legitimate manner. It has only been that 
which is produced by the free action of individual efforts in a 
land of liberty, and that which is earned by mutual respect and 
confidence in private life. Absurdities are part of human nature, 
and no cause can escape from their occasional ebullition; but 
the real test of absurdity is, whether a thing is eventually cried 
down, convicted of a crime against common sense. Particular 
demonstration, and the fancies of particular individuals, may have 
been, but the cause has not. One person has not been really 
and truly thought guilty of another's folly ; it is not enough of 
a party for that to be the case. Those who talk most of the 
party in an invidious sense, do so because they are unable to 
understand the peculiar ties which are mutually felt, and which 
being self-existent in the Church, are no adopted badge. There 
would have been correspondence enough, if all who are thus 
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accused of being party men had been enrolled and were commu- 
nicated with from a central point of union. Truly guileless of 
any such definite mutual understanding as this, are most of the 
Church’s working friends! But this movement is no party, in 
another and most important sense. Its definite fruits are not so 
much in the number of its professed admirers, as in the influence 
which it has forced upon others, even their opponents. There 
is such a thing in military tactics as forcing an enemy from one 
point to another, in the form of a well-ordered retreat, without 
any apparent victory, till you are possessed of all the ground you 
want or claim, and care little more what becomes of the foe. 
The final and annihilating assault on ‘ Tractarians’ has been so 
long delayed, though so many preparations seem to have been 
going on through a course of years, that we cannot but fancy 
they are all the while gaining, by little and little, the very ground 
they contest for. Certain it is that although, as a party, they 
are viewed in as hostile a light as ever, yet many of their princi- 
pal objects, their great truths and practical appeals to oe 
nature, are very generally adopted by all but extreme latitudi- 
narians. Compare, for instance, the general views now held by 
respectable members of the English Church on the subject of 
baptismal regeneration, with what they were twenty years ago. 
No one will deny the universal hold which that doctrine has now 
taken, in spite of all preachings and legal decisions to the con- 
trary. Look to the Pam of Exeter. Could the late synod 
have been carried out as it has been, twenty years ago? Com- 
pare again the arrangements, both ritual and architectural, which 
now prevail, with the state of our churches in these respects 
the same time ago. It is amazing how an improved taste has 
penetrated the remotest corners of the land. Architects now 
will not build the flagrant churches which used to be reared ; 
high pews are obsolete in the carpenter's art. Church music is 
extensively cultivated; while punctuality, reverence, and a cer- 
tain amount of ceremonial dignity is now universally expected 
by any intelligent congregation. Candlesticks on the altar 
may still be objected to; but much has, undoubtedly, been gained 
in due reverence toward the administration of the Holy Eucha- 
rist. Chanting may still be more or less unpopular; yet a care- 
less hurrying over of the prayers, as a mere introduction to the 
sermon, or for no other account but that of laziness, is not now 
tolerated as it used to be. Moreover the more bold and decided 
workings of Tractarian views are every where springing up around 
us. The indefatigable labours of twenty years are not unre- 
warded, even by results in some degree picturing the original 
type of a revived Church worshipping in the beauty of holiness. 
Think also of the influence possessed through the many publica- 
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tions which have never ceased to supply the Church instruction 
of young and old, rich and poor. Newspapers, periodicals, and 
the power of the press generally, are the most important medium 
in the present day by which sentiments are conveyed from one to 
others, and by which subjects of interest obtain a hearing, as also 
selfishness and injustice are exposed. There is no legitimate 
class of literature which is not enlisted in the Church’s cause ; 
nor can this open and bold use of the intellectual arena of the 
day, fail to impress on the public mind that they who flinch not 
from such ordeal, in spite of persecution, and in spite often of 
pecuniary loss, have truth and common sense at the bottom. But 
a remarkable proof of the mens conscia recti on the part of ‘ Trac- 
tarians,’ which, when looked upon as a consistent line of policy 
from first to last, cannot but win the esteem of honest and im- 
partial men, is the habitual appeal to law and to the courts of 
their country. Men who feel that they are introducing a new 
element into the constitution, are not willing to throw themselves 
upon the decision of its written laws. The Church party, how- 
ever, has always striven to work out its peculiar aims in the same 
legal and constitutional manner that other grievances are rectified, 
other claims asserted. They have thrown themselves on their 
country, appealing to its written laws, its justice, and its common 
sense; and it is sad to think that their confidence has been, on 
more than one occasion, betrayed. Let high powers beware of 
the risk they incur by discouraging legitimate appeals to right 
and reason, in this age of voluntary confederation and Rea. on 
leaguing together to obtain by force whatever men desire. 
Yet, who can tell the good which has been done by these appeals, 
whatever the immediate verdict may have been? Theological 
and ecclesiastical questions have been carried with infinite labour, 
care, and novelty of investigation, through every legal court of 
the country, up to the notorious Committee of Privy Council. 
Is this for nothing? May it not have been an education, or in 
some way a preparation for a better mode, hereafter, of settling 
the disputes of our Church? The experience and wisdom gained 
by those lengthened investigations, we are sure, will not all be 
lost. A little mature consideration on subjects thus suddenly 
brought to the notice of our legal courts, may work a change of 
feeling by the next time that their services are required. We, 
at any rate, have that confidence in the Church’s cause, that we 
only want a fair, impartial, and constitutional tribunal; and in 
proportion as that is obtained, so far will our wishes be granted, 
our objects attained. 

But we have wandered far from Dr. Copleston, and Oriel— 
too far to make it worth while returning. Requiescat in pace. 











Art. I].— College Life in the Time of James the First, as illus- 
trated by an Unpublished Diary of Sir Symonds D’ Ewes, Baronet, 
and M.P. WUondon: John W. Parker. 1851. 


A member of the Long Parliament would naturally present 
himself to our imagination as a fierce, gloomy, and unscrupulous 
fanatic.—a man of dark passions and determined resolution. 
The horrors of injustice, sacrilege, rebellion, and murder, which 
he must have been party to, make the blood run cold at the 
very thought of such a grim presence. Yet we are framed 
for forgiveness, and especially when death has disabled the 
objects of our horror, and many generations of men have passed 
since their vapoury but noxious lives were a burden upon 
earth’s ways. That dark conclave of Westminster we see 
before our eyes in simple attire, almost in the dress of professed 
ascetics; yet we trace a military adaptation of a religious dress, 
which curtailed flowing locks and embroidered coats, on prin- 
ciples of convenience as well as of religion. If their dress 
seemed to say, ‘ We have no frivolous vanity; our trust is in 
things unseen,’ it seemed also to have for its object the display 
of muscle and sinew, in immediate readiness to support the 
supernatural theory by the powers of nature, or metaphysical 
reasonings by physical force. We hear them use sacred words, 
and a style of illustration which implies considerable acquaint- 
ance with the sacred writings ; yet, as if to cut off that sympathy 
which we are disposed to feel toward all whose religious impres- 
sions are in any way single-minded, or even in theory include 
the practice of morais, whatever their obedience may be, we 
hear designs for deluging their country with blood, and for 
murdering the Lord’s anointed rulers, on the throne, at the 
council chamber, and at the altar. 

But it is often said that men associated together are more 
unscrupulous than individuals acting on their single responsi- 
bility ; members also of a violent and energetic body may be 
carried on to agree with what they have not the influence to 
prevent, but have not the courage to protest against. 

Sir Symonds D’Ewes, Baronet, who is the subject of the 
work before us, was of this long and memorable parliament. 
He was therefore a party to many of the evils we have men- 
tioned. But with his parliamentary position we have no con- 
cern; we purpose to look into the early training of this 
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constituent part of so terrible a body of men. Nor shall we 
concern ourselves much with his individual character even then, 
but rather the condition of that University which trained so 
responsible an actor in the great seventeenth-century drama. 
Yet we cannot but moralize on the great truth that Union is 
strength; for men like Sir Symonds could certainly not carry 
much weight single-handed, or be very formidable disturbers of 
order. It is curious to trace so gloomy a performance of public 
responsibilities in mature life to the silly affectations of a third- 
rate yet well-meaning youth. We see him boring his friends 
with the ‘scholar-like use of the Latin tongue’ in conversation ; 
we see his intense desire to excel in theological declamation, 
with a somewhat ridiculous failure ; we find him eager beyond 
all bounds in the hearing and criticism of sermons; and cannot 
but trace in all these habits of mind the conceited fanaticism 
with which he was afterwards associated, and which was so 
disastrous in its results. 

Before, however, we proceed to draw any conclusions, that 
we may imagine to be derivable from this book, it is right that 
we notice its composition, in order that our readers may judge 
how far it is to be relied on, as presenting a genuine picture. 
The book is entertaining ; but more, perhaps, in proportion to the 
tact with which the original matter is cooked up, than to the 
simplicity with which the hero speaks for himself. It only in 
part professes to be a diary, so largely is it made up by a 
modern hand. Bits, and those generally very short ones, of the 
professed genuine matter, are interspersed with large and copi- 
ous modern writing. It must necessarily give it a seeming want 
of authenticity; it must weaken it as a thing to be relied on, 
and so far make it optional to credit, or not, any deductions 
that may be apparent on the surface of the book. The quaint- 
ness of phraseology used in the reign of James I. may also pre- 
dispose the nineteenth century of ‘Pepys his diary’ to an 
unfairly humourous version of antiquely-written journals. 
Nevertheless, on the whole, we are content to accept this book 
as being, in a great measure, a fair representation of the man by 
whose diary it is illustrated. There are touches of unmistake- 
able individuality in some extracts, which so far harmonize with 
the general tone of the book, that, leaving it an open question 
for others to do the same, or not, as they think fit, we shall not 
hesitate to accept the portrait as genuine, and shall proceed on 
that supposition. 

The rise of Puritan doctrine and manners was as conspicuous 
in Cambridge during the early part of the seventeenth century, 
as an opposite tendency is said now to be the characteristic of 
Oxford. Sir Symonds was born nearly with the century, and 
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entered into its broad marks of character, and its external 
features, with that peculiar heartiness which is almost confined 
to such as are not endowed by nature with any very distinct 
individuality. It is indeed humiliating to any presumption of 
genius, which may be set up in behalf of those who have taken 
a prominent part in the epochs of English ecclesiastical history, 
to see the very great sameness in both the subjects about which 
men were excited, and in the arguments used on either side. 
It is humiliating to observe this, if nothing is looked for but 
material for hero worship; but it is at the same time the 
strongest confirmation of the reality of these common and ap- 
parently worn-out topics of religious discussion. The two dis- 
tinctive ideas of the Christian religion expressed by the Puritan 
and the Church parties, have never ceased their hostility since 
the Reformation; there has been no harmony of these contrary 
elements, except when both have been torpid and inactive. 
That fancied repose in our Church, with two opposite principles 
co-existing, but not interfering, is altogether a fallacy. Great 
outbreaks there have been which, in the pages of history, 
absorb all attention, leaving the intermediate periods quite free 
from such-like influences and disputes; but facts show that 
these seasons of quiet were but by comparison,—were but the 
subsiding of one outburst or the gradual approach of another. 
The Elizabethan divines were polemical on one side, as the 
followers of Laud were on the other; nor was the intermediate 
reign of James I. remarkable for any amicable settlement of 
difficulties, if we may judge from Sir Symonds’s Diary. The 
age of the Commonwealth was neither famed for mutual con- 
cessions nor individual comfort ; and 1688 had not long after a 
peculiar aspect of ecclesiastical history, of which it is sufficient 
to our present purpose to say, that the part of our Prayer-book 
‘given at our Court at Kensington, the twenty-first day of 
June, 1837,’ by ‘J. Russell,’ too carefully commemorates the 
notice of certain ‘cruel and bloodthirsty enemies,’ to make this 
Albertian era any exception to our present argument. With 
regard to the 18th century and the Georgian fidei defensores, the 
less said on either side the better, for they do not manifest any 
development of moral or religious zeal, as the result of an 
apparent subsidence of theological disputation; and, in modern 
times, we may easily identify the subjects of difference with 
those that have prevailed at all previous times of religious 
activity. 

This Puritan element being then, by nature, parasitical in the 
side of the English Church, it is only force of circumstance 
which brings forward individuals as prominent exponents of 
such views at periods like that of the Long Parliament. There 
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may have been power and talent in forcing on those circum- 
stances; but the vapoury talk of Sir Symonds D’Ewes, when he 
speaks of ‘ the noisome and corrupt teaching of justification by 
‘works, free will, and Christ’s bodily presence in the Lord’s 
‘ Supper,’ as ‘causing his soul to fetch many deep sighs,’ does 
not imply any novelty of imagination or original genius. 

Poor Sir betes however, had uot learned to use this lan- 
guage in so open a manner when a humble student. We there- 
fore wish to look into his more innocent days, not so much, as 
we have said, on his own account, for we doubt whether his 
character is such as to merit a commemoration of two centuries, 
but for the sake of illustrating Cambridge life during his 
residence in that University. 

Sir Symonds was son of a wealthy lawyer, holding a lucrative 
office in the Court of Chancery, and living at Stowlangtoft Hall, 
in Suffolk. He was educated at Bury School, where his indus- 
try was much approved, and on one occasion attracted his 
father’s attention; for when travelling through Bury, at mid- 
night, he saw his son’s window still lighted up when all others 
were dark. From school he went to 8. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, as a Fellow-commoner, at the age of sixteen; and by 
this time nature had given him, according to his own informa- 
tion, a well-favoured and pleasing countenance, with a full and 
quick black eye. As, however, he confesses to a slight obliquity 
of vision, we are left in doubt whether the expression eye denotes 
a conventional duality, or a literal singularity. Though not 
allowed to indulge in the ‘ prevailing taste for rich and costly 
apparel,’ yet he wore silk stockings, with garters and roses to 
match, which cost two guineas, while his fellow-commoner's 
gown cost four pounds seven shillings. We do not imagine that 
the strictest Puritan simplicity made it necessary that these 
garments should be a complete inventory of his wardrobe ; but 
no further details are handed down to posterity. From nature 
and art, as exemplified in his personal appearance, we would 
next inquire into his pecuniary circumstances. His father was 
not profuse in the allowance which he gave him. Sixty pounds 
was urged, both by Symonds and his tutor, as the smallest annual 
allowance which could maintain the position of a Fellow-com- 
moner; but the father would not exceed fifty, which was at 
length agreed to, and accepted with good grace, as the following 
extract would imply, at the same time that it proves his 
allowance too small :— 


‘It affords some proof that Symonds’s discontent was not altogether 
unfounded, when we find him, twenty years after this, making precisely the 
same complaint. He acknowledges, at the same time, that his father’s 
parsimony was productive of good, inasmuch as it caused him to “ avoid 
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unnecessary acquaintance, idle visits, and many needless expenses.” Those 
who had the greatest allowance were often the most apt to exceed their 
allowance ; like a friend of his own who was thus “ brought into decay,” 
and at last driven to serve as a soldier in Bohemia. And although when he 
happened to fall in with some child of a “ too indulgent” parent, and saw 
him “ in his rich apparel, and his man after him,” while he himself appeared 
“in good ordinary clothes,” and without a servant, it struck him now and 
then that “ it would have been fitter if it had been otherwise;” yet, in 
general, he found that it “ bred” in him humility, and that he was induced 
“to prize and to seek after other comforts of a nature more divine and 
excellent.” When we find him, however, obliged to pass the booksellers’ 
shops with a longing eye, and “ constrained to abandon two great volumes 
of Keckerman,” because he is at the time actually “in want of necessaries ;” 
and when we are told that he is obliged, reluctantly, to decline the offer of 
Professor Downes, to assist him in the study of Greek, because his “ small 
means” would afford ‘no worthy requital,” we cannot but acknowledge, 
that if the well-stored purse of Paul D’Ewes had been opened somewhat 
more freely, its overflowings would not have been very ill laid out.’—Pp, 
17, 18, 


Soon after his admission into the college, he had to undergo 
the ordeal of ‘ salting,’ which consisted of standing on the high 
table, stripped of his gown, and made to look ‘ like a scoundrel,’ 
in order to address the audience in a humorous speech. In 
proportion as he succeeded in producing amusement, so was he 
rewarded with caudle; salted beer being substituted if he was 
dull, with certain ‘ abrasions of the skin from the chin to the 
under lip, with the thumb nail.’ On such occasions a great deal 
of beer was drunk; and our hero, though habitually temperate, 
yet had so little rest one night, although ‘in no wit distempered’ 
in his brain, that he resolves most cautiously ‘ to avoid all 
nimiety in this kind’ for the future. 

There are some interesting notices of the successive Masters 
of S. John’s College, from 1586 to the end of the Common- 
wealth, given as an introduction to Sir Symonds’s residence 
there, which we will briefly run through. From 1586 to 1595, 
Dr. Whitaker was Master. He was recommended to the Col- 
lege by Queen Elizabeth ; and although some of the Fellows were 
rash enough to resist this act of royalty, yet eventually he carried 
the day. He is thus described :— 


‘In fact, he was looked upon as little less than a prodigy in learning. 
At the age of thirty-one he was the Regius Professor of Divinity. His 
controversial writings against popery were text-books with all Protestant 
divines, and Cardinal Bellarmine pronounced him to be the most learned 
heretic he had ever met with. In the government of his college, he was 
equally pre-eminent. He found it occupied by a host of bitter opponents, 
jealous of his authority, captious in scrutinising all his proceedings; but 

is straightforwardness and lenity so won upon them all, that at last he 
had no enemies left to overcome. The petty factions into which they had 
been divided were broken up. He took care that the rewards of learning 
were impartially distributed, and by his example he endeavoured to make 
the fellows prudent and learned men like himself. The system of bribery 
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which of late had been shamelessly practised, he utterly suppressed. He 
would often be — while the tutors were lecturing; administering to 
the students, as they required it, his encouragement and advice. The college 
so prospered under his government, and students flocked into it so fast, 
that it became a little university in itself. No fewer than thirty-eight 
fellow-commoners, as Baker seems to have made it appear, entered the col- 
lege at the same time ;—more, he observes, than it ever numbered before, or 
will probably ever number again.’—Pp. 20, 21. 


It is also mentioned, that though ‘ twice married,’ his wife never 
lived in college. 

Dr. Clayton succeeded Whitaker, being also nominated by 
the Crown, in opposition to appointment by the Fellows. He 
was no Puritan, but also not much of a scholar. What, how- 
ever, he lacked in this respect he made up for in activity about 
the secular affairs of the college. He built the second court; 
and his period of office is thus described :— 


‘ While the college increased in buildings, it diminished in reputation. 
Overjoyed with the erection of their new court, the fellows neglected all 
other studies for the study of architecture. The contemplative quiet of the 
house was broken with axes and hammers,’—P. 23. 


Dr. Gwynne succeeded Clayton, and was Master of the 
College from 1612 to 1633, which included the residence of Sir 
Symonds. He was chosen by a party in college who preferred 
an inferior man whom they could manage, to a distinguished 
master over themselves ; and it excited considerable annoyance 
to the better part of the college, to see Morton, Carey, and 
Senhouse, afterwards Bishops of Durham, Exeter, and Carlisle, 
passed over, and a Welchman of no pretensions to scholarship 
appointed. Nevertheless, the college flourished well under him; 
Lord Strafford, Lord Falkland, and Lord Fairfax were students 
in his time. His theological bias we may conclude from his 
being a friend of Williams, and opposed by Laud. The college 
was much divided in the election of his successor; the seniors 
appointing a crown nominee, and the juniors choosing, by a ma- 
jority of votes, another candidate. During the dispute the 
Crown put in a third candidate by Royal mandate. This was 
Dr. Beale, of the Laudian school, of whom it is said :— 

‘One Dr. Beale has caused such a general adoration to be practised to 
and towards the sacraments, that many godly fellows and scholars of the 
house have left their places in order to avoid the abomination.’—Pp. 25, 26. 

Beale was at length displaced in 1644, and Arrowsmith, a 
Puritan, put in, who was succeeded by Tuckney in 1653, who 
is thus mentioned :— 

* Baker says, that his discipline was good, and that he “ was held in as 
much reverence as any master ever was.” The annals of the college in his 
time are graced by the two illustrious names of Stillingfleet and Beveridge. 
As Vice-chancellor, he adopted vigorous measures for the propagation of 
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the gospel in America, and for the conversion of the Indians. At the Re- 
storation, a set of the younger fellows forgot the gratitude which they owed 
to the venerable old man who had “ brought them on in their studies” by his 
encouragement, and they so undermined his authority by complaints lodged 
against him at Court, that he resigned his mastership, partly through vexa- 
tion and partly through fear; and having a pension allowed him out of the 
stipend of his suecessor, he ended his days in retirement.’—Pp. 26, 27. 


In an age like this, when we are governed much by prece- 
dents in law and historal evidence, it is a most valuable study 
in University politics, to examine how colleges have managed 
themselves in times past. Perhaps there will be struggles in 
our own Universities before the next generation of Heads of 
Houses are all chosen. 

Of other members of S. John’s, there are some notices which 
are interesting in themselves, or serve to illustrate academic 
life. Senhouse, who preached at the coronation of Charles I., 
is thus mentioned :— 


‘ He suffered the college intrigues and petty factions to take their course, 
* caring little to make them subservient to his own advancement.” Although 
in Baker’s opinion eminently suited for the mastership, he appears to have 
lived contentedly within the walls of his college, without ever aspiring to it; 
not making light of the ease and comforts which surrounded him, nor 
willing to emerge from his retirement except when solicited by others. 
Some one has recorded of him the following characteristic story,— Having 
once at his table certain friends who were in danger of quarrelling over the 
discussion of a point of difference between two writers of antiquity, he in- 
terrupted them by observing that after all it was a difference which might 
easily be reconciled, as he would satisfy them in a moment. Retiring 
therefore into his study as if for the purpose of reference, he summoned 
the disputants immediately afterwards to follow him, and there he exhibited 
to them the authors in question quietly reposing on the table with a cup of 
sack between them. 

‘He was fond of fishing ; a taste probably acquired among the lakes and 
rivers of his native Cumberland. Ex piscatione nihil mali :—was an apoph- 
thegm frequently addressed to him by Symonds, who was also a brother of 
the angle.’—P. 28. 

Professor Downes had the reputation of being the ablest 
Grecian in Christendom, and was one of the translators of the 
Bible. He revived the study of Greek in S. John’s, which is 
said to have been almost forgotten, partly from the change of 
religion, and partly from the theological controversies which 
exclusively occupied men’s attention. As a preacher he did not 
equally excel, neither was he eminent in manners :— 

‘ Downes was no less remarkable for an eccentricity of manners and tem- 
per, than for his erudition. The six reviewers of the translation of the 
Bible held their meetings in London; but Downes would not move from 
his quiet fireside at Cambridge to join them until he was threatened with a 
pursuivant. And he contracted an invincible dislike for his learned pupil, 
Thomas Bois; simply because he had persuaded himself that Sir Henry 
Savile thought more highly of Bois’s assistance in the editing of Chrysos- 
tom, than of hisown. When Symonds first called upon him, “at his house, 
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near the public Schools,” he found him reading, with his hat on, and his 
legs upon a table. “ His carriage was homely,” says Symonds, “for he 
stirred neither his hat nor his body, only taking me by the hand.” Asa 
preacher his performances were but little to the taste of the sermon-fanciers 
of the day: and itis said that when, upon one occasion, his audience so far 
forgot the respect due to his character and his office as “‘ to begin to jeer,” he 
came down from the pulpit uttering a solemn and audible asseveration, that 
no one should ever see his face in that place again. He is described by 
Symonds, as being “of an extraordinary tallness, with a long face and a 
ruddy complexion, and a very quick eye,” ’"—Pp. 31, 32. 


An anecdote is related of Archbishop Williams, which tells 
its own tale :— 


‘About ten years before the present time, it happened that Williams, 
afterwards the Lord-Keeper, held the office of Proctor during Gooch’s Vice- 
Chancellorship: and that in the discharge of this office he exhibited an 
independence of manner somewhat offensive to the authorities. Upon this 
the Vice-Chancellor requested him to pause and consider what he would 
find himself as soon as the year of his Proctorship should be at an end. 
“ Marry,” replied the Welchman, “I shall be as honest a man as you; and 
if you wait a few years longer, perhaps I may be a better man than you.” 
The self-sufficiency betrayed in this retort will appear somewhat less egre- 
gious, when we remember that Williams had already got his foot upon the 
ladder of promotion. He was appointed chaplain to the Lord-Keeper 
Ellesmere during the present year of his proctorship.’—Pp. 39, 40. 

Symonds’s own tutor, Holdsworth, was a distinguished and 
worthy man. He was an eminent preacher, and when at Stow- 
langtoft, visiting his pupil, he preached ‘so sweetly and profit- 
ably,’ that Symonds ‘began to like him better than ever.’ 
When rector of S. Peter-le-poor, it is said that ‘ the moisture 
‘might be seen standing upon the very walls and pillars of the 
‘ church, in sympathy with the tears that stood in the eyes of 
‘his crowded auditories.’ He became Master of Emmanuel, 
and was Vice-Chancellor during the three critical years begin- 
ning with 1641. When Symonds was under him, we do not 
gather that he resisted his Puritan tendency, but rather the 
reverse ; yet he must have changed materially in his views, to 
judge from the very honourable facts related of him in the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

‘In the year 1644, he was ejected from his mastership, and soon after- 
wards committed to the Tower. While he lay in the Tower he was elected 
by the University to the Margaret Professorship of Divinity; and the King 
also made a special request that he might attend him as his chaplain at 
Holdenby House: but neither of these offices was he allowed to accept. 
Notwithstanding the efforts made, even by friends of the parliament, for his 
liberation, he was kept in the Tower for four years. An earnest appeal in 
his behalf was made to our friend D’Ewes himself, by Dr. Brownrigg, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, and Bishop of Exeter; who represented 
it as a work worthy of D’Ewes’s eloquence, to make intercession with that 
most honourable assembly, for a person at the same time so dear to him- 
self, and so ill to be spared by the University. It is suggested, that if 
Selden and D’Ewés, the antistites of polite letters, and the hierophants of 
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antiquity, should unite in asking for the boon, surely the humanity of an 
illustrious senate would not refuse to grant it. Whether or not the final 
liberation of Holdsworth was in any degree owing to D’Ewes’s intercession, 
does not appear. He seems to have fallen under the especial displeasure of 
Cromwell, After regaining his liberty he waited upon the King at Hamp- 
ton Court, and accepted from him the nominal appointment of Dean of 
Worcester, though in better times he had declined a bishopric, Being 
already worn out with grief and hard usage, he sank under the shock which 
came over him on hearing of the King’s death. His estate he bequeathed 
to pious uses, and his books to the college. 

* Holdsworth is said to have been of a comely person, with an expressive 
and pleasing countenance. His disposition was kind and affectionate. 
Symonds always speaks of him as his “ loving tutor,” and records the sense 
he entertained of his love and humility in “ walking” with him and making 
him his “equal fere.” Over the undisciplined mind of Symonds he exer- 
cised a salutary control, and he continued to give him friendly advice by 
letter, long after their connexion as tutor and pupil had ceased to exist. 
His visits at Stow-langtoft, were always looked forward to with pleasure ; 
and when Symonds was smarting there under a very severe disappointment, 
the most effective consolation that he received, was from his old tutor, 
Holdsworth.’—Pp. 35—37. 


D’Ewes entered college, it would seem, with fair pretensions 
to mix in good society, and at first he was much disposed to 
refuse no overtures; but the narrowness of his income, and a 
caution from his good tutor, kept him from falling into many 
snares on account of this disposition. Moreover, there was a 
religious tone about him, together with a certain priggishness 
in its manifestation, which made him unsuited to the society of 
fast men in the time of James I. He neither liked their ways, 
nor their ridicule of himself. Amongst his friends are mentioned 
several aristocratic names, who afterwards attained more or less 
notoriety in the political world. At present, however, let us 
be content with the fact that he was in a position to enjoy their 
society, and look to his Cambridge career without the distrac- 
tions of futurity. One of his first exploits was nearly being his 
last, for with an eagerness for early rising which we seldom 
remember in freshmen of the nineteenth century, he set to work 
ringing the college bell at six o’clock on S. Thomas’s morning, 
and that with such zeal, that he was carried aloft and nearly 
killed. His father came after an interval of five days, which 
was necessary for a summons from London, at the rate of 
travelling then in use, and happily found him restored. 

— his companions and his misfortunes let us look to his 
studies :— 


‘The great University subjects of study were Logic, Ethics, and Physics. 
The compendious treatises of Keckerman, and Molinzus, Piccolominzus 
and Golius, Polanus, Ramus, and Magirus, most of them foreign Protestant 
divines, were the books at present in vogue. Classical studies were subordi- 
nate, and reserved for the evening. Mr. Holdsworth “read exceeding well 
at nights upon Virgil’s Eclogues.”. ‘The only books which Symonds professes 
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to have made his “‘own,” or mastered, were Suetonius, Florus, Macrobius, 
and Aulus Gellius. His knowledge of Greek was “scarcely worth speaking 
of:” and inasmuch as he “knew too well that no perfection could be 
attained in that tongue without much labour,” he despaired of “ any great 
success.” All his reading in Greek seems to have been confined to one or 
two orations of Demosthenes, upon which Professor Downes had lectured, 
and “a small portion of Aristotie’s Giconomics and Politics.” But Greek 
scholarship had been for some time at a low ebb in S. John’s,’—Pp. 64, 65. 


Theology was much in vogue, as a practical subject ; in public 
exercises and declamation, as well as reading. D’Ewes threw 
himself with peculiar zeal into this system. He attended the 
lectures of the Margaret Professor of Divinity. He was pre- 
sent always at ‘ catechisings’ in college chapel; ‘at which, by a 
‘royal decree, every member under the degree of Master of Arts 
‘ was examined in the elements of divinity. He made a point of 
‘attending all the sermons at S. Mary’s, whether on Sundays or 
‘ Saints’-days ; and his sorrow is recorded on having once “ missed 
‘a clerum :”’— 


‘ Of his own public performances Symonds has not omitted to leave a 
memorial. It was the custom for the “ Bachelor commencers” to sit in the 
schools during the whole of Lent,— except they bought it out,’—and to 
defend themselves against all opponents. Symonds entered the lists, and 
“ disputed extempore upon two Sophisters, the one of Trinity, and the other 
of Christ’s.” One of these Respondents ‘ took” his questions, and in his 
attack upon the other he was cut short by the coming in of the Proctor : 
nevertheless he was so satisfied, that he “scarce knew” himself, and 
“thought it long” before he could try his fortune again. The next morn- 
ing, however, he found himself pitted with an antagonist who puzzled him 
“intolerably,” and “ plucked down” some of his plumes. He came away 
crest-fallen, and with a heavy heart joined the party to which he was in- 
vited by the Respondent. ‘These conventional merry-meetings had grown 
into so serious an abuse that they were prohibited soon after this under the 
name of “ comessationes:” and our hero himself, fearing to be brought 
into “the society of some of the looser sort,’’ resolved to “ forbear going 
thither any more.” He resolved also not to forget the check which had 
been given to his self-conceitedness, and in consequeuce he abstained from 
looking after “a Moderatorship,” which previously he had intended to do. 
For this he was afterwards sorry: and although he knew that he might 
have “missed the mark,” even if he had “gained the Moderatorship,” 
it became a source of unavailing grief and regret. 

‘Soon after this he appeared as the Respondent in an Act in the college 
chapel, his opponent being “that prime student” Mr. Gervase Neville, 
already mentioned as one of his “entire friends,” In consideration that 
“the miscarriage in such affairs doth breed vexation in ourselves and con- 
tempt in others,” he not only used all diligence in preparing for it, but also 
prayed to God for “a happy issue” in this his undertaking. He was appa- 
rently aware that there were some in the college who would exult in his 
ill success. At length the day arrived; and having risen early with a view 
to punctuality and “ quick despatch,” when ‘the bell sounded” he pre- 
sented himself in due form in the chapel with his “ friendly adversary.” 
But the result fell short of his anticipations. The “hour was up” before 
his much-studied argument was ended ; and the moderator “brake it off” 
abruptly, much to his discontent, before he had said “ one half” of what he 
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had intended to say. The fellows and fellow-commoners then adjourned 
to “the parlour,’ where “ sack-possets’’ were prepared for them at the 
Respondent’s expense: and as they all sat comfortably before a good fire, 
Symonds doubted not that his cheer was more palatable to the company 
than the previous disputation had been, He seems to have fancied that 
they made themselves merry at his expense in more senses than one: and 
during the whole of the next day he was overwhelmed by “a deep and dan- 
gerous melancholy.” "—Pp. 66—68. 

D’Ewes was ambitious, it would seem, in general literature 
equally beyond his powers. Poetry he attempted, but, though 
he admired the ‘ Faery Queen,’ he failed to be a second Spenser. 
He had many other ‘ wild cogitations of an agile fancy :’ — 

‘« Essays upon ceconomics, politics, and ethics; physiological treatises 
upon dreams, time, and place; dialogues, by way of conference, like unto 
the French Academy ; collectanea, in imitation of Aulus Gellius; transla- 
tions from Horace into English verse :’’ all these, one after another, he 
thought might “ easily be brought to pass.””’ And although he found out 
at length that he had “hewen out” more than he could finish; yet he 
“doubted not” that he should “leave somewhat to the world worthy of 
remembrance,” if it ‘should please God to send” him life.’—Pp. 71, 72. 


Whatever he undertook was with a solemnity of ‘ initiation’ 
which contrasted but poorly with the accomplished result. His 
diary, however, we probably now owe to this preparatory care 
for the protection of his literary offspring :— 

‘ Having taken the idea from his friend Jeffray, who admitted him to a 
sight of the numerous common-place books which he had formed under 
various titles, such as ** Serpens et Columba,—Consiliarius,—Symposiacs ;” 
Symonds procured a suitable book for the purpose, and “ delivered it to an 
honest and painful man, to be ruled with red ink, and strongly bound.” 
Another volume of very ample dimensions he appropriated to collections in 
divinity : a certain preacher at S. Mary’s having publicly remonstrated 
with his audience for filling their books with memoranda in other arts and 
sciences, “ while the chiefest of them all was neglected.” ’—P. 72. 

The general state of religion or morals in the University does 
not seem to have been good, and George Herbert agreed with 
the Puritans in denouncing the ‘ growing atheism’ of the age. 
The University was called ‘ Mater artium, noverca virtutum.’ 
D’Ewes, however, was a commendable exception in his strictness 
of life and sincere piety. He was most careful in religious ob- 
servances, and a regular communicant. Incidental mention is 
made of alms-giving and visiting the sick, with commendation 
of a certain preacher, who, quoting S. Chrysostom, showed that 
‘the poor serve as carriers, to transport the treasures of pious 
‘rich men to heaven, where they will find them when they 
‘arrive there themselves.’ 

On theological points we will not trouble our readers with 
discourses of Jeffray’s on baptism, the star of the Magi, the 
descent into hell, in which our hero was rapt up with joy; nor 
will we follow them when they ‘fell to talking’ as to whether 
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David and his child would ‘ hold conference with each other in 
the Hebrew tongue.’ It is a matter of surprise, however, that 
so proficient an amateur in ay should not have taken 
Orders. This, however, he declined; perhaps at his father’s 
wish, or may be (it is suggested) because D’Ewes himself, being 
somewhat of a worshipper of rank, thought it might not be a 
sufficiently aristocratic profession. 

One Shrove Tuesday Holdsworth entertained Symonds with 
an account of that day’s observance in the north :— 

‘He called it, “the London prentices’ madness, the country thieves’ 
mildness, and all England’s feast-day.” He said that the poorest family 
would spend their last shilling, “rather than lack a suitable entertain- 
ment;” and that they would “ rise from their beds” to finish the uncon- 
sumed viands, rather than let them remain until the morning of Ash 
Wednesday,’—P, 82. 


At S. John’s Lent was thus observed :— 


‘It appears that on Fridays, during the season of Lent, the dinner at S. 
John’s consisted solely of fish: and it appears, also, that “the fishy dinner 
was mended by a fleshy supper.” In the other colleges, too, the same cus- 
tom prevailed.’—P, 83. 


Every one who has been present at Commemoration, will 
remember the licence of tongue which is allowed and taken by 
the undergraduate gallery. The noisy and ill-regulated ex- 
pression of the popular voice, which on those occasions is now 
so scattered in its whole operation, was formerly centred in one 
individual, called the Prevaricator, who acted much the same 
part for the assembled University, that the professed fool did in 
a nobleman’s household. Personal criticisms on the doctors who 
happened: to be present, were favourite topics of his wit; nor 
were any others exempt, who could afford amusement. A speci- 
men of this wit we will venture to extract, which assumed the 
form of a ‘questio’ after the fashion of the schools. We goa 
little out of our hero’s undergraduate days, for the circumstances 
of it are founded on the restoration of Charles IT. :— 


‘ At length he proceeds to one of his “ questiones;” undertaking to 
prove that omnis motus est circularis. 

‘In the first place it holds good in the Government. The sceptre, like 
the mariner’s needle, having gone round the compass, settles again at the 
North; pointing to Charles’s wain, and signifying that Charles may again 
take possession of his wain. It holds good also in the circulation of the 
blood, both in the body natural and in the body politic. The blood of 
King Charles was shed twelve years ago, and now comes round the time 
for shedding the blood of those who condemned him. Again, it holds in 
the succession of Masters and Fellows of colleges; those who were formerly 
ejected for refusing the engagement being now restored, and those who 
were made Masters and Fellows in their place being now ejected. Thus if 
any one calls out to the men of Pembroke, Cujum pecus ? they answer, Lanii.' 





1 Their formerly ejected Master, Dr. Laney, being now restored. 
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The fluctus decumanus, after ten years, bears them into their places again, 
while it sweeps away the present possessors with all their spoil. In this 
tenth year, some of the rural clergy must hand over their tithes to others, 
The circular motion holds good also in regard to a certain clerical member 
of S. John’s, who having gone away with a desire to be elected a member 
of Parliament for the county of Lancaster, comes back to Cambridge dis- 
appointed, and now desires to resume his duties as a clergyman. 
‘* Si fortuna volet, fies de Rhetore Consul, 
Si volet hac eadem, fies de Consule Rhetor.” 


‘ With the beadles, again, omnis motus est circularis. Take a circular dish, 
charged with savoury viands, and place it before a beadle, and you will 
straightway see his fork make a tangent thereto, and his knife a secant. 
And with the Oxford men their wit moves also in a circle ; inasmuch as in 
nothing it begins, and in nothing ends, 


“ Sic redit in nihilum quod fuit ante nihil.” ’—Pp. 86—88. 


To identify D’Ewes in his University character with the 
reign of James I., we cannot omit an amusing specimen of 
impotent bombast on the part of that monarch :— 


‘About this time much interest was excited in the University by news 
from London, that ‘‘ the King with all the peers” had gone in state to S. 
Paul’s, “ the streets being railed off” for the convenience of the procession; 
and that the Bishop of London, Dr. King, had preached before them “a 
learned and excellent sermon,” at Paul’s Cross. As to the object of this 
unwonted proceeding,—for there had never been such a sight in London 
since the time of the Spanish Armada,—every one was in the dark. Some 
said it was “only about the repairing of the Church,” which had lost its 


steeple by fire about —— years before: while others, thinking the 
e 


alleged cause insufficient for the effect, endeavoured to persuade themselves 
that it was a public thanksgiving for the Prince Palatine’s election to the 
crown of Bohemia. The repairing of the cathedral, however, was after all 
the object in view. When the Bishop’s sermon was over, King James 
retired with him into his palace, where they consulted together upon the 
best method of raising money: but the King himself had nothing to give, 
and the courtiers followed the King’s example, and the citizens were rather 
languid in their support of cathedrals about this time ; so that this imposing 
commencement had a ridiculous termination. A commission was issued, 
and there the matter ended. The work was not set about in earnest until 
King Charles took it up, about fourteen years afterwards; and then it was 
that Bishop Corbet, in addressing the clergy of his diocese, told them, that 
although the Apostle himself did not like the stoning he got at Lystra, a 
good stoning was nevertheless the very thing his church in London stood 
most in need of.’—Pp. 89—91. 


The sports with which D’Ewes entertained his leisure hours, 
were tennis, shovel-groat, bowls, and cards; also jumping, run- 
ning, and pitching the bar, with an occasional day of fishing. 
Thus the time passed pleasantly enough between the Pro- 
testant divines, court gossip brought down fresh by some 
favoured preacher, or delivered by oral tradition through many 
hands, and more physical ‘ recreations.’ Of these latter, foot-ball 
was, on one occasion, of considerable violence on the part of the 
Johnians, in which D’Ewes was luckless enough to be impli- 
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cated, from his accidental presence at the time. The Johnians 
pressed their victory over the Trinity men from the legitimate 
foot-ball arena to an attack on Trinity College in general; 
bursting open the gates, and putting to flight all the dons in 
terrible confusion. ‘ But sweet meat hath sour sauce,’ and 
Symonds, thinking with Solomon, ‘qui tangit picem, inquina- 
bitur,’ determined in future to avoid the ‘ prejudicious effects’ 
of evil company, as well as the liability to a ‘ pecuniary mulct.’ 

The last chapter of this entertaining little book is devoted to 
a description of the great Commencement in 1620, and D’Ewes’ 
touching farewell of Alma Mater. The Commencement was to 
his heart’s content, from the opportunity it gave him of hearing 
sermons and declamations. He breakinsted early to obtain a 
good seat, and scarcely had time at noon to eat a hasty meal, 
before he rushed off for the same purpose a second time. Yet 
he was ‘ fain to rest contented with an incommodious seat’ to 
hear the Divinity Act, in which Dr. Davenant, a learned theo- 
logian of the Calyinistic school, was the Moderator, a friend of 
Symonds the Respondent, the opponents being ‘ seven com- 
mencing doctors.’ The profane members of the University were 
meanwhile much excited by the rumour that ‘ a famous bull’ 
had arrived at the Gogmagog hills. The Vice-Chancellor, 
however, stopt these ‘ vain and needless proceedings,’ and the 
bull had to march off. 

D’Ewes was much troubled at the end of his residence in the 
University, to find that he was in debt to the college thirteen 
pounds. Holdsworth made known this to his father when he 
accompanied his pupil home to Stowlangtoft, and after some 
haggling an amicable settlement was at last concluded. His 
final valediction we must give in his own words; and would that 
our Universities now sent away all their sons with such tokens 
of affection ! 

‘ Now approaches that gloomy, or rather that fatal day, in which I am 
to leave my dearest Mother, of whose pure milk I have drank so many 
months, and fed upon her daintiest bits. Though not about to forsake the 
sciences themselves, I am to depart from the patroness and fautrice of 
them. Oh, shall I ever forget the hour, when my books and my other 
things being stripped away, and my chamber mourning, as it were, for the 
want of its accustomed ornaments, my friends are now visiting me to say 
farewell! Of all these, which I have loved so well, I am even now about to 
suffer the privation. It was the twenty-fifth day of May, in the year 1618, 
that embraced my admittance; and it is this present twenty-second day of 
September, 1620, which now shadows my departure. I have just begun to 
gain strength, by the continuance of strong food, and thus am I suddenl 
snatched away from it. I have tasted of the several sciences, dough 
I have not yet ascended to metaphysics or any mathematics. These would 
follow, if I could have remained longer. But although many things on my 
now departing do thus distract me, yet it is not altogether without mine 
own consent; for when the vices of the University which I am leaving 
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come into my thoughts, a sort of content is prepared thereby. So then, 
farewell, dear Mother !—farewell, dear Schools !—farewell, happy lectures ! 
farewell, faithful friends !—Ye lose a son in person, though not in affection; 
an auditor in sense, though not in desire; a frequenter in substance, 
though not in circumstance ; and a true well-wisher in his absent thoughts, 
as hitherto in his present words.’—Pp. 121, 122. 


May we not gather, from this insight into Cambridge life in 
the reign of James I., two reflections? First, the general 
guidance which the tone of feeling in our Universities exercises 
by anticipation over the politics of the nation; and, secondly, 
as a deduction from this, the importance of giving to our 
Universities a tone that will make their influences beneficial. 
These are evidences that our Universities equally affect public 
opinion now as then, and therefore we may hope that the 
revival of Church doctrines, Church practices, and of the love of 
the Church, which now is attributed, even by means of nick- 
names from individual members, to the Universities of the nine- 
teenth century, may have as much influence in the cause of 
the Church as the Puritan tendency we have seen in Cambridge 
had in bringing on the Puritan climax thirty years after. 





Art. III.—1. The Discipline of Life. Wondon: Colburn. 


2. Pride and Irresolution. By the Author of the Discipline of 
Life. London: Colburn. 


8. Clare Abbey. By the same Author. London: Colburn. 


Youne people have lately been recommended, on high authority, 
to renounce Fiction, and to read Botany and Conchology instead, 
receiving an assurance that, so far from losing on the score of 
entertainment, they will only begin to estimate the charms of 
reading when this preliminary step has been taken, this fancied 
sacrifice achieved. Our youth is not so utterly forgotten that 
we can sincerely re-echo this advice; and even to our mature 
judgment, men and women seem as deserving and as interesting 
subjects for arbitrary classification and arrangement, as plants 
and shells,—the subtle, delicate workings of human passion, 
feeling, and affection, as worthy our study as the curious con- 
volutions, and exquisite colouring, of the tenantless wrecks 
and spoils of ocean,—‘ the glories of our mortal state,’ with all 
their train of changes and reverses, as fit subjects for thought and 
inquiry as the flowers of the field, which typify them. And after 
all, invention is almost as much, though less agreeably, called into 
play in these proposed substitutes for fiction, as in fiction itself. 
For the flowers and shells are no more allowed to show them- 
selves to us in the disorder of unassisted nature, than the per- 
sonages of the novel, or the drama, are exhibited without the 
frame-work of a plot. The hand of the arranger and inventor 
is alike visible in all three sciences: in all there is little other 
necessary congruity than what the author chooses to establish ; 
and without despising the study of plants and shells reduced toa 
science, and cordially sympathising with every pursuit which leads 
tothe habitual, intelligent, reverent contemplation of the material 
works of God, we will yet express our conviction that if young 
people wholly give up fiction, for mere science, or knowledge 
of fact of any kind, they and society will be losers by it, and not 
only should the imagination cease to be cultivated in its higher 
efforts, and the greatest works of the greatest minds lose their 
popular hold,—an end which few can propose as desirable,—but 
even in the less elevated workings of this faculty, so long as 
these are pure in aim, and founded on observation and know- 
ledge of human nature. For the Domestic Novel, treating on y 
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of scenes and characters within the knowledge and acquaintance 
of us all, has a field which, perhaps, no other class of composi- 
tion can occupy so well. Experience seems to have recognised 
it as the best teacher of manners. The good advice, the satire, 
the penetration into motives, the nice perception of character, 
the wide range of observation which Addison and Johnson 
spread over their miscellaneous essays, are now, so far as their 
followers possess these gifts, displayed with more power over 
the fancy, with a greater weight of example, with better order, 
and more comprehensive arrangement, in the well-planned story ; 
thus, as we have said, constituting it the best form for con- 
veying instruction in manners: manners in the highest sense 
of the word, not as deportment, but behaviour. We consider 
that many persons suffer in their own conduct from want of 
acquaintance with, and interest in fictitious scenes,—from not 
having been led to consider occasions of interest and excitement, 
and temptation, nor what is the line which ought to be pursued 
in them, till they find themselves in the midst of such on their 
personal account. 

It is the province of the writer in this department of fiction to 
keep a watch over, to guide and restrain, the unguarded lighter 
moments of humanity,—those times when the conscience sees no 
boldly marked lines between good and ill, when especially the 
young and inexperienced see no dangers, when no positive course 
of action is laid down, no direct laws are to be observed or in- 
fringed,—when the conduct, in fact, seems left rather to the 
guidance of the will, than ofthe conscience. Then the novelist 
who understands his office, and the responsibilities of his (and may 
we not here especially say her ?) art, steps in and tells where duty 
lies, what course self-denial points to; and shows how the joys and 
cares of our daily common life, the intercourse of society, the so- 
cial circle, may be the battle-field of our trial—that we cannot get 
away from right and wrong—that our conduct must be either 
good or bad towards all with whom we come into collision—that 
character is forming itself for evil or for good, in the game, the 
dance, the song, as well as in the more formal arenas for our 
actions. Intercourse with society teaches external good manners. 
It should be the novelist’s part, in Miss Austin’s words, to enforce 
‘ that higher species of self-command, that just consideration fer 
‘ others, that knowledge of our own heart, that principle of right,’ 
which alone makes politeness valuable to its possessor; to illus- 
trate in critical situations the use of the regulations and laws of 
society, which often seem least reasonable when they are most 
needed; to demonstrate that they are not to be disobeyed with 
impunity, and that in moments of excitement we are no judges 
of their importance. His work should be an epitome of the 
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world’s experience, for the world is an authority, and has its 
court of jurisdiction, to which we must bow; interpreting it as 
the verdict of society on certain questions coming lawfully under 
its cognisance. It is to despising this authority when it suits our 
purpose, that many social errors may be traced; wherever, in 
fact, the world’s judgment is despised, not because it is worldly, 
but because it is too strict. Society, when unbiassed by per- 
sonal considerations, is a less lenient judge than our own heart; 
and it is norelaxation of restraints and checks to acknowledge that 
the consent of mankind, uninfluenced by self, guided by expe- 
rience and asound judgment, is intended to be the director of our 
daily conduct. Revelation is not given to instruct men in points 
on which they are competent to arrive at a correct judgment 
without ; and, indeed, they seldom search into its pages for 
examples of social manners, rejecting the general opinion of 
their own day, except to justify themselves in a course of error 
and laxity. 

In one point especially, which is the main, unfailing topic of 
fiction, bad and good, and which plays a very important part in 
some portion of most men’s lives,—in all questions which relate 
to the growth of pure affection and its ultimate result, marriage, 
men are intended to guide themselves, not in their choice of an 
object, but in their conduct and deportment after having once 
made it, by the world’s uninspired wisdom, experience, and sense 
of justice. We will venture to say that few people reject its judg- 
ment on these points, and appeal to the example of the characters 
of Scripture—(we desire to discriminate absolutely between their 
precept and example, the one being given for all time, the other 
to be interpreted by the circumstances of a totally different 
state of society )—men seldom, we say, appeal to express Revela- 
tion as sole authority, without having some ill end to gain by it, 
without seeking for some relaxation of a stricter law, which 
chafes their ungoverned tempers and wishes; and this because 
the Bible does not supply us with examples to copy on every 
minute point of practice, but with general laws, and with a clear 
light whereby to interpret and refine the common sense of man- 
kind. We have known men seriously defended for forming 
a second marriage immediately on the dissolution of their first, 
by Scripture; and our own experience has shown us that there 
are no more unscrupulous, remorseless flirts, than some who pro- 
nounce it worse than waste of time to read a novel, and wrong 
to move in general society. ‘The consent of the most sensible 
and well-judging of our community, is obviously the only guide for 
society in its management and completion of these delicate trans- 
actions; and the digest of these decisions may be found in a 
compendious form in the pages of our really good novelists—of 
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such an one as Miss Austin, we would say, if asked for an 
example; and perhaps only in her works to the same point of 
sensibility and correctness: as we are well aware that the most 
audacious encouragements to rebellion, and contempt of all 
guidance but our own wills, may be found in those of the far 
more numerous race of bad and dangerous ones. Our aim, then, 
would be, in distinction from the advice we have quoted, not to 
dissuade young people from reading fiction—a hopeless task, and, 
like most hopeless tasks, an undesirable one—but to give them 
some rules by which to guide their taste and conscience to dis- 
criminate between the pure and the contaminating, the clear 
judgment and the disordered fancy, the fair copy of nature and 
the false caricature of it. We would not wish to deprive them 
of that natural aliment for their age and state of feeling which 
invention supplies, or of the benefit of examples, fictitious it 
may be, but, if true to nature, well adapted to the circumstances 
of their own age and condition—perhaps even more calculated 
to give the precise instruction they may be in need of, than the 
occurrences of their own actual experience; but we would see 
them possessed of such right judgment, purity, and gene- 
rosity of feeling, as to detect and reject what is selfish, worldly, 
or base, in thought or expression, and to be disgusted by the low 
aims, the false sentiment, and vulgar pretension, which are the 
characteristics of too large a proportion of the works of fiction 
of the present, and perhaps we may say, of every day. 

Nor must the natural interest for subjects of this nature, 
which possesses young people, be entirely set down as we elders 
are apt to set it down—with just enough ground not to be suffi- 
ciently alive to its unfairness—to the folly, and ‘stuff and non- 
sense,’ which are supposed by some to be the exclusive composition 
of the youthful brain. The subject, with all its concomitants, 
under proper restrictions, may well be interesting to the young. 
For, though it is very far from being the topic of main import- 
ance, or a necessary subject of thought to all, it is of great 
import to the majority. There is something remarkable in the 
consideration of its being in the order of Providence that the 
decision which affects the interests of a whole life must neces- 
sarily be made, in most instances, in the age of youth and an 
unripe judgment; when right principles and inclination, the 
heart and understanding, are constantly opposed to one another, 
with little or no help from experience. In such cases, the direc- 
tion of a maturer mind, teaching under the attractive garb of 
example, may be often found a valuable ally to, in some cases 
may even be of greater service than, the more formal advice of 
friends ; that is, the influence of the one may have prepared the 
mind for the trial which the other may meet only when the 
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temptation is in active operation. Above all, such counsels, con- 
scientiously given, may warn against the weakness and dis- 
honour—in some cases wickedness is not too strong a word—of 
trifling and indecision in such matters, and teach even the 
young the duty of thinking and acting for others, andof not suffer- 
ing a moment’s amusement or mistaken tenderness to interfere 
with lasting interests—showing them what is the path of duty 
and honour, where inclination tempts to a very opposite course. 

This train of thought has been suggested by the works at the 
head of our article. There is a whole class of gifts and talents 
which would apparently miss their proper field and purpose, if 
fiction were to be discarded ; and in this instance their exercise 
has been accompanied by so much right feeling, such general 
purity and generosity of aim, that we cannot wish them un- 
written, or deny them a useful place in our literature. 

Lady Emily Ponsonby—for the authorship, though un-acknow- 
ledged in the title-page, is not concealed by the publisher—has at 
once possessed a large field of observation, and that ‘good quality 
of observation’ in herself which is necessary to make good use of 
it. And while she betrays an acquaintance with a more restless, 
unsettling, and, we will add, frivolous state of society than 
belongs to the commoner’s homely work-a-day world, and pos- 
sibly an over-leniency for some of its peculiar faults, she yet 
in the main shows such ardent aspirations after a higher good— 
such an honourable discontent with the life of useless self- 
indulgence open to her own circle, and therefore too often 
adopted—such an appreciation of all attempts at utility, self- 
denial, and a defined, religious course of action, that the general 
tendency of her works must be good, however we may be dis- 
posed to criticism on some points. 

To such moral excellences we must give the first place in 
our commendation, for without them her works would not fulfil 
the purposes we have assigned to fiction; without the further 
qualities of sustained interest, well-drawn characters, a know- 
ledge of human nature, and acquaintance with society, these 
higher merits would be of no avail, for they are essential to a 
book’s being read at all by minds of any discrimination or intel- 
ligence,—by readers capable of being favourably influenced by 
anything they read. Works of the lowest intellectual order 
may do harm; but a novel must be clever, as well as well- 
intentioned, to do good; and Lady Emily Ponsonby’s stories 
have merits of this class quite high enough for such a purpose. 
Open as they are to criticism, betraying carelessness, manner- 
ism, want of skill in composition, and some graver charges, they 
still possess what is at once the essential and the crowning 
charm; the power of interesting and sustaining the attention. 

NO. LXXV.— N.S. E 
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The author, by the force of her own feeling, the intensity with 
which she realizes what she desires to describe, carries her 
readers along with her. They enter into her scenes, and care 
for her personages very often against their natural tastes and 
likings, because their sympathies are really awakened, and they 
willingly give themselves to her guidance. 

It is now some time since the appearance of ‘The Disci- 
pline of Life,” a series of three stories which for their earnest- 
ness of feeling, the vividness of some scenes, the energetic 
unshrinking seriousness with which the tenderer sentiments of 
our nature are dwelt upon and justified, and the evident genuine- 
ness as well as talent of the writer, made a considerable im- 
pression. These were followed by a second series, bearing the 
title of ‘Pride and Irresolution,’ which hardly sustained the ex- 
pectation raised by the first; and, lastly, we have ‘Clare Abbey,’ 
which we must consider in many respects the best. The best, 
we think, both from inspiring a deeper interest, from the happy 
and original delineation of the heroine’s character, and from 
the absence or modification of certain faults conspicuous in the 
others,—seen especially in some attempts to chasten the style, 
naturally turbid, excited, and given to the unrestrained use of 
traditionary stock phrases; which, however efficacious once in 
stirring sympathy, have been blunted long ago by too general 
and indiscriminate an application. 

It is not our intention, however, to dwell upon these works 
separately, (which would carry us beyond our limits,) but rather 
to point out what have appeared to us some of the character- 
istic excellences and faults of their author. We have already 
spoken of the general purity of their aim, but the impulse of 
composition has been evidently too strong to allow it to be sup- 
posed of them that they were written with the formal purpose 
of doing good (a motive which should not be too prominent even 
in the mind of an author of fiction, and much less should be 
conspicuous in his pages); but they are quite as likely to be 
useful as if this had been the only avowed end, and they had 
not been written under the same impulse to express what is 
vividly seen and felt, which directs the poet and the workers in 
all arts,—the true instinct of invention. This applies, we 
should say, only to certain scenes and certain characters which 
we conclude stood broadly and prominently before the author’s 
mind, while all the rest of the story was in chaos rather than in 
embryo. How to bring these characters and scenes within the 
bounds of a consistent plot has probably been a task unassisted 
by such intention, and often in the result betrays difficulty and 
unsuccessful labour. But pictures and scenes which the heart 
has been in commend themselves to the reader with the force 
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of a vivid imagination. The writer has the success and reward 
which has led her on. We sympathise with her, see as she 
sees, and feel as she would have us; and our sympathies as a 
whole have not been betrayed, they have been excited com- 
monly in a good cause,—in the triumph of the higher over the 
lower nature, in the conquest of self, or in the portraying of 
pure as well as ardent feeling. Her works show a mind 
genuinely dissatisfied with that tone of selfish ease which is the 
necessary danger of hereditary wealth, rank, and leisure, and 
a laudable wish to emancipate herself, and it may be others, 
from this ‘ lotus-eater’’s spell. 

Of the society open to these insidious dangers our authoress 
shows a very wide acquaintance. She has a large range in her 
own peculiar field of observation. Out of this magic circle her 
acquaintance with manners is nothing; and her substitute for 
personal knowledge, books, or merely fancy: but in fashionable 
society she is thoroughly at home, and we recognise a very quick 
and lively perception. She reports well the tone of general con- 
versation; her characters speak with graceful ease, and if we find 
nothing to deserve the name of wit in the most rigorous sense of 
the word, there is often a liveliness and readiness of remark 
and rejoinder which almost approaches to it, and supplies its 
place. She can make ladies and gentlemen, the ‘ persons of 
quality ’ of old times, talk very much as they really do when 
they talk their best: there is a refinement and gentleness about 
them, a facility of expression, and often an ease and abandon, 
which the consciousness of being in the privileged circles, and 
so above criticism, is calculated to produce. Especially she 
is successful in reporting a tone of easy, careless, good- 
natured, unthinking prosperity. Mrs. Vivian Hervey, one 
of the characters in ‘ Pride,’ who is unpretendingly intro- 
duced as simply a silly woman, is an example of this success, 
and though weak and frivolous forms, we must confess, a very 
agreeable contrast to the wearisome and insufferable pride of 
the heroine. Nor does this facility in any sense degrade her 
stories to the rank of ‘ the fashionable novel.’ She writes what 
is natural to her of the world which has been her world, to the 
exclusion of all others. The details of wealth and consequence, 
which, when given, always betray a rare and chance acquaintance 
with them, are implied, not talked about. Grand titles and fine 
rooms are taken for granted: we are spared the recapitulation 
of French dishes and fine company. 

But while we accept her report of the manners of her own 
circle, we must protest against the impression which seems 
established in her mind, that all the graces and refinements of 
life are confined to it, and that all excluded from its influence 
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are vulgar,—commit overt acts of bad manners. People are 
always ready to suppose this of the class below them. There is 
a gradation no doubt of elegance and polish, but in the class 
where our highborn authoress sees the lowest step, we can assure 
her that there does still exist some self-restraint and self-respect. 
The daughters of merchants, attorneys, and surgeons do not asa 
body behave as she represents them to-do. Gossip and lovers 
are temptations to talk incident to humanity, but these pro- 
scribed circles do not abandon themselves to the indulgence of 
these topics with so little sense of propriety, so little regard to 
time or place or deportment, as they are supposed to do. They 
do not quarrel, or recriminate, or taunt, or envy one another, 
in quite so loud a key; nor do they necessarily talk loud at 
all, nor spend the morning looking out of window, (sometimes 
hanging half out, for such is the charge,) commenting on their 
neighbour’s proceedings, and counting up the callers and the 
movements of the new curate. 

While we willingly grant to the aristocracy an air and man- 
ner which perhaps no other circle can produce, we must claim 
for all the educated classes of the present day an almost equal 
immunity from the extremes of vulgarity and impropriety of 
behaviour. Vulgar people there are, and we suppose always 
will be,—no circle, however distinguished, is without them; 
but we hold them to be as much an outrage on the tastes and 
habits of the middle classes as of the highest,—that is, the 
fault lies as much in themselves, in the uncontrollable imperti- 
nence, presumption, and meanness of their own minds, which 
must break out in an appropriate manner, and as little in the 
example set them by the society they move in. 

But this we are willing to believe is a fault of ignorance 
rather than of intention; there is nothing in the general spirit 
of these books contemptuous or supercilious. ‘The tone of 
sincere religious feeling is indeed a sort of guarantee for this, 
and of this we may speak in terms of warmer approval than the 
treatment of this subject in most fictions can draw from us. 
There is throughout a prevailing sense, so real that it is im- 
parted to the reader, of this life being a scene of trial and 
probation—a something transitory and imperfect, whose end is 
in another existence. Whatever is written, not by rote but from 
the heart, of the claims of duty upon us all, of the dangers of ease 
and luxury, of the real uses of wealth and influence, must be 
useful in spite of some mistakes in the mode of infusing these 
principles ; and of the sincerity of the writer on these points, 
there is no question. Perhaps the error which strikes us most 
forcibly in her mode of introducing higher views and aims than 
belong to society at large, is the use a makes of the clerical 
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oftice—attributable, we suspect, quite as much to mismanagement 
and bungling in her art as to design. It is not Lady KE. Pon- 
sonby’s gift to bring in anything incidentally, nor to deduce 
thought and opinion by any but the most direct modes of com- 
munication. In real life, we find out people’s views in all sorts 
of indirect informal ways, and the novelist, master of his tools, 
leaves us to do the same by his characters. But her personages 
work upon one another in the most obvious and direct modes, by 
the simple plan of question and answer. Now for the ameliora- 
tion of mankind she sees two, and but two, engines—Religion, 
and the influence of the affections. 

To begin with the last :—Love, it must be confessed, plays a 
prominent part in her world. She has no shrinkings or reserves 
on the subject; it is natural for men and women to fall in love, 
and hers alldo. We do not really quarrel with this, for her love 
is of a very poetical, immaterial order; but few novelists venture 
to give it so wide a control over the mind of man. ‘ The stage is 
more beholden to love than the life of man,’ says Bacon; our 
authoress’s stage is certainly deeply beholden to it; probably she 
would dispute the cold-hearted axiom altogether, but she gives 
love a power and supremacy in her ideal world which at least 
we do not see to prevail in real life, however much it may affect 
secret springs of action. Her reliance in the extent and univer- 
sality of its influence is truly unbounded. Men of the world with 
responsibilities upon them, and family claims, with a character to 
support and engagements to meet, think nothing of abandoning 
them all at a moment’s notice on a disappointment of the affec- 
tions, and as suddenly, when hope revives, resuming these dis- 
carded duties. Nor is it only one or two who are thus engrossed 
by this passion ; the whole world, as represented in these volumes, 
are alike its slaves. In the first story we have an excellent young 
clergyman twice its victim, and twice, we are sorry to say, 
equally out of luck; we have the veritable hero, just elected 
member of parliament too, rushing off to the antipodes in a fit 
of ungovernable, and we think very uncalled for, despair ; we have 
the heroine, by an unfortunate entanglement, arising from not 
knowing her own mind, engaged in two affairs at once; bowed 
to the earth, a crushed flower, a broken lily, tearful, despairing. 
The trifling, the deep, the self-denying, the self-indulgent, are 
alike caught in the inextricable trammels. It is the strength- 
ener of weakness, the medicine of despair, the soother of discon- 
tent, the subduer of pride, the controller of bad-temper. Her 
views of love being of this absorbing, engrossing character, and 
its influence for good second only to religion itself, it is, we 
think, an error to choose to exhibit many of its greatest feats 
of power and conquest upon members of the clerical profession ; 
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and much the more because her views of the clerical office are 
high. She cannot forget, or let her readers forget, that the 
despairing lover is a Priest of the Church, invested with high 
spiritual powers. 

It is, we think, a serious mischief to turn clergymen into 
heroes, that is, heroes of love stories. Clergymen marry, and 
therefore, no doubt, fall in love. There is no objection to their 
doing so. No one sees much of young curates, in necessary 
social intercourse with their flock, without thinking it desirable 
in the case of most of them, that they should marry; they are 
more useful in their vocation for being settled, unless possessed 
of some remarkable qualities which place them above, or in- 
dependent of, general rules. In ordinary town and country 
society the clergyman is generally the best educated man of the 
circle, the one best calculated for rational agreeable talk with 
women; the one, for many good reasons, they naturally look up 
to; the one about whom therefore gossip most freely circulates ; 
and whom silly people of both sexes take under the guardianship 
of their constant surveillance. For, his office being a public one, 
unless personally insignificant, he is brought before public obser- 
vation ; he is a subject of natural interest and discussion, suppos- 
ing there are any points in him which sanction such a distinction— 
they need not be very high ones to compass so much fame;—and 
women are invariably attracted by prominence and distinction ; 
it is well, therefore, that in reasonable time the object of so much 
notice and interest should be left to the discharge of his duties 
undisturbed either by his own wishes for a more comfortable 
sympathising home than his dreary lodgings afford, or by the in- 
terpretation his actions may receive amongst persons who have 
leisure and inclination to concern themselves with his affairs. 
But it is only fanning the flame of this mischievous excitement, 
to make this situation a field for romantic invention, to in- 
struct young people in the difficulties of the position, the 
contests of feeling, the conflicting claims of human and divine 
affections, of the mere man and his sacred office,—to represent 
the new curate or his interesting young rector as led away, 
falling into the sweet toils of some enchanting member of his 
flock. And the more discreetly they are represented as conceal- 
ing these conflicts, the more harm does the picture do. For the 
discretion and indifference of the Rector of real life is deprived 
of its due weight by the apparent parallel qualities in his coun- 
terpart in story, who conceals so skilfully, by the austere arts 
of a severe manner, the smouldering fire within. For these and 
other obvious reasons, we object to the difficulties of their high 
vocation being made a subject for the entanglements of fiction. 
The scenes which represent them will do the young ladies harm 
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and the young parsons no good. They must derive lessons of 
conduct from higher sources, as their calling is a higher one: 
and the loftier and more religious the tone assumed, the more the 
dignity of the office is enlarged upon, the more we feel this objec- 
tion; the especial mischief, we fear, is indeed not incurred unless 
the profession is exalted and dwelt upon, and the acts it leads to 
brought out. Miss Austin has young clergymen amongst her 
characters, but she does not feel it her duty to depict the clerical 
character. Even in the case where she makes the dulness and 
gravity of the profession, its unfashionable aspect, a difficulty 
with her brilliant, clever, worldly Mary Crawford, she avoids 
touching on its true spiritual character, and does not allow us to 
see her conscientious young clergyman actually at work in the 
scene of his labours. We have no descriptions of sermons, no 
charges from the young ladies of severity, no professional reproofs 
and exhortations, no sacerdotal benedictions, when the natural 
feelings are at their height of excitement. The admirable 
novelist we have quoted is often blamed as if she had a low view 
of the clerical office: this may or may not have been true, 
though we believe her to have been beyond her age even here ; 
but we are convinced that the cause of social morality is much 
better served by not venturing on subjects which are above 
the sphere of fiction at all, than by introducing them with 
whatever degree of reverent and orthodox treatment. 

While we have dwelt upon this fault, we are yet, as we have 
said, tempted to attribute it in part to the difficulty this writer 
evidently labours under, of bringing out her principles or 
delineating her characters. Her only notion seems to be the 
very simple one of making them, on their first introduction to 
the reader and to each other, explain formally and distinctly 
their views either of life or of themselves; a plan very contrary 
to nature, for certainly the majority of mankind,—those not 
given to metaphysical discussion,—never explain at all, to any 
one, at any time,—never even clear up to themselves, what are 
their principles of action or their expectations from life. But 
in these stories it matters not what varieties there are of 
character and circumstances, all agree in this clear and defined 
knowledge of themselves, their faults, their wishes, sensations 
and opinions, especially in the most interesting of all subjects, 
and this expressed with little difficulty or reserve, on a first 
interview, or the first occasion where such a confidence is pos- 
sible, and a congenial spirit is met with. As an example, in 
the story of ‘The Moat’ we have a very reserved character, 
Sarah, the unamiable, ill-tempered sister, (in whom we see a 
resemblance to some of Miss Bremer’s creations,) who never 
till now has spoken to any one of her feelings, holding the 
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following conversation on the very first occasion of being alone 
with the high-minded, self-denying, self-condemning hero of the 
piece, and thus frankly describing herself :— 

‘She went on more vehemently, “‘ You cannot know, you cannot con- 
ceive, half my misery! My heart is cold, my temper is harsh. I am full 
of envy and hatred, and suspicion; all, everybody seems to me to be false. 
Their smooth words irritate me—I love none, and none love me. Like 
a freezing winter’s day, I chill all who approach me, and I am cold and 
miserable myself.” It was the long pent-up agony of years that was 
bursting from her lips; reserve, distrust, all was forgotten; she felt as if 
she was pouring out her griefs into the ears of an angel. 

‘Claude looked at her with his kindest, gentlest expression, but he 
answered her very gravely, “I cannot deny that some part of what you 
say is true.”’ 

They discuss her bad temper, ‘and with a strange calmness 
‘his words sunk into the depths of her soul. “ Why do you not 
‘love more, Miss Woodville; you say you love none ?”’ Then 
he goes on to define what love he means :— 


‘ “It is to forget yourself; it is to live in and for some happiness—some 
life besides your own.” She walked breathless, agitated, her heart beating, 
by his side; she felt that it was come; self was departing; she was begin- 
ning to live in another only.’—Discipline of Life, vol. iii. p. 198. 

After this the evil temper was subdued, it ‘ was easy with 
‘ worship, with devotion, with idolatry, to look up to Claude 
‘ Hastings. She needed nothing more: she loved him, and was 
‘at peace.” We must hold it fortunate that young gentlemen 
and young ladies do not naturally fall into such very confi- 
dential discourse. Good advice must not only be good in itself, 
but in the circumstances and the giver ; all must be appropriate, 
or more harm than good will come of the administration. 

This, however, we own to be an extreme case of our 
authoress’s practice; but there are near approaches to it in 
every story. The subject of love, or things bearing closely 
upon it, seldom escapes being discussed beyond the second or 
third meeting. Witness Herbert Gray’s and Isabel’s opening con- 
versation; and again in ‘Clare Abbey,’ where the artless 
Camilla, engaging as she always is, talks with Ernest de 
Gray, and on still more delicate ground with Mr. Hargrave; 
with whom, on their first acquaintance, she discusses the power 
of love, and they mutually talk of themselves; on which occa- 
sion, being set to make himself particularly agreeable, five 
minutes have not passed before he is repeating part of the con- 
fession out of the Prayer Book, and analysing his own degree 
of wickedness; and, indeed, this model of tact seems as if he 
could not get away from himself,—whether he is consistent or 
not,—whether he is changed or not, &c. In the ‘Country 
Neighbours,’ the Colonel, another interesting man of the world, 
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who treacherously proposes by turns to both heroines, recom- 
mends himself to each on their opening acquaintance by con- 
fessions of selfishness. ‘ Self-denial and self-forgetfulness are,’ 
says he, ‘the virtues I most prize, and, I am afraid I must add, 
the least practise.’ The cold, calm Clarice, in her turn, early 
confides to him her wish to be a Sister of Charity, and enters 
into an abstract discussion with him, (for the ladies are, we 
must say, most innocently blind to the tendencies of what they 
say,) on the dangers of giving the mind up to earthly love, 
and the too much happiness it would bring. We allow these 
things in fiction from the tacit allowance we make for the 
difficulties of authorship; they would prejudice us for ever if 
really heard from any one freshly introduced to our acquaint- 
ance. There are people to whom such talking is natural; it 
suits well with Julian and Florence, in that uncomfortable story 
of ‘Irresolution ;’ but it is not natural, we are glad to say, 
for girls of sixteen or seventeen to have such subjects at their 
fingers’ ends, except, perhaps, in the vague form in which that 
really pretty character, Evelyn Villars, expresses her expecta- 
tions and views of matrimony, as— 

‘That some day, perhaps, she rather hoped that somebody nice would 

like her very much indeed, and if they did, why then she thought it was 
most likely that she should like them, and then, she supposed, people 
married.’ 
But it is seldom her young ladies are content with such un- 
reasoning expectations, Camilla in ‘Clare Abbey,’ though, as 
we have said, the most attractive and original of our authoress’s 
female characters, and though she expresses herself with a very 
engaging, child-like cleverness, goes beyond nature, and if we are 
rigid, beyond absolute propriety in the topics she chooses. Not 
that we really bring this charge, for we must attribute what 
would in real life be forwardness, to a simple want of artistic 
skill in the novelist, only we should be sorry to find the young 
girls of our own acquaintance so very aw fait on matters which 
could properly only reach them by the slow processes of obser- 
vation and experience. 

It is a remarkable feature in these stories, that though the 
writer gives to the tenderer feelings so prominent a place in her 
books, and seeks to engage our interest for them by her utmost 
powers of pathos and passion, she will never allow her readers 
unalloyed content in witnessing their natural consummation and 
fruition in a satisfactory wedding. We object to this system for 
two reasons: the one, on the story-lover’s ground, that after having 
followed the fortunes and sympathised with the griefs and per- 
plexities of the heroine, as we are expected to do, we have a 
right to be made comfortable on her account at the last; and 
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another for critical reasons. Marriages, we may say, are 
seldom, and ought never to be, disfigured by the discomforts and 
anomalies they are here surrounded with. They have their draw- 
backs, but not the sort of horrors and disturbing associations 
she delights to give them. We will take the stories seriatim. 
In ‘ Isabel Denison,’ no Clergyman satisfied the writer for per- 
forming the ceremony but Herbert, the rival lover, a ‘ blighted 
being’ through the piece, and a great marplot, we must think, 
at the wedding; but here we will leave the reader tojudge. First 
a sympathising observer notes the ‘ unnatural paleness of his 
cheek,’ and ‘a strange compressed look about the mouth, and a 
voice that wrung the heart by its sadness.’ Then— 

‘As he stood for an instant in the door-way, his eyes fell on Isabel 
in her bridal dress. She was looking strangely beautiful,—with her down- 
cast eyes, and marble cheeks, and long flowing veil, more like an angel 
from heaven than a bride on earth. For an instant Herbert turned away 
his face, drew a deep breath, then again looked calmly upon her, and led 
the way to the altar,’ 


A person whose wound is still so raw and green has no right 
to disturb others’ feelings by such a display of his own. But 
throughout in these volumes, the feelings of the heart are always 
reflected with scarcely any interposing veil of self-command 
upon the countenance, and faces are read with precisely the 
same ease and accuracy as books. In the next story, that 
of the ‘ Country Neighbours,’ the marriage service is performed 
by the death-bed of the bridegroom’s little daughter, at her 
particular and preposterous request. We are thus left to the 
dilemma of deciding which impropriety the bereaved father will 
be guilty of,—forgetting his child on the day of her death, or 
his wife on the day of her marriage, though we suppose there 
need be no real doubt how it would be determined, where people 
choose to put their grief to so unnatural a test. In ‘ The Moat,’ 
the happiness of the heroine is simply marred by the conscious- 
ness of her marriage causing the wretchedness of two indi- 
viduals,—her quandam lover and her sister. In the next series 
the distress arises in each story from physical causes, In 
‘Trresolution’ the bride marries her scapegrace of a lover, because 
she has ascertained from her physician that she can’t live a 
month; while in ‘ Pride’ the hero is the sufferer, and does not 
prevail over the ridiculous scruples of the object of his affec- 
tions, till he is so far gone in decline as to survive his marriage 
but a short time. In ‘Clare Abbey,’ this habit is not so far 
overcome but that, though we are at ease as to the constitution 
and stamina of the parties, we are yet dispirited by the depres- 
sion and gloom of all concerned, the very recent death of the 
leading character forbidding all outward signs of joy, and 
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bowing the young bride to the earth like a crushed flower, so 
that we are left a little in doubt if she really cares for her 
husband at all. 

Though we quarrel with all this for its want of reason and 
nature, we yet can respect the intention of the writer, which is 
to show how disappointment comes in to mar even the fruition 
of our fairest and most reasonable hopes. But no goodness of 
intention atones in fiction for want of nature, a sense of which 
strikes at the root of our interest and confidence in an author. 

It is the present fashion to extol greatness and power witha 
sort of awe-struck veneration. We must not wonder, then, at a 
lady falling into this vein, women being peculiarly susceptible to 
such influences. Nor do we wish to object to such a character 
as her Reginald in ‘Clare Abbey,’ beyond confessing a want 
of sympathy in, and power of understanding him. It needs 
no little power in a writer to give any true idea‘of greatness ; 
otherwise the portrait degenerates from a character to a cata- 
logue of abstract qualities; and a man can hardly worship 
these lofty qualities apart from apparent participation in them, 
without sinking himself in the comparison, and losing the 
respect of his readers. With a woman it is different. We only 
acknowledge the fact that it is part of her nature to look up, 
and are not disposed to be hard upon her, though her enthu- 
siasm in the cause should be beyond her powers of imparting it, 
and though the proofs she adduces of nobleness should betray a 
rather simple and inexperienced notion of how such properties 
are indicated or acquired; as, for instance, where the ‘ young 
seraph’ Reginald, learning to be an orator, sits in the strangers’ 
gallery night after night, in wrapped, absorbed, eloquent atten- 
tion, listening to the ordinary debates of the House of Commons, 
and himself attracting universal attention and raising the highest 
expectations by his deportment on these occasions. Surely the 
following is a very feminine ideal of greatness and its effects on 
others :— 


‘Such characters as Reginald’s are rare, and more rare, I think, in men, 
at least at the present day, than in women. The cold outside,—the ambition 
burning and consuming within,—the indifference to all which the world calls 
good, and the eyes set on dreams in which the world perceives no beauty ! 
Such are not, I think, met with more than once or twice in a life; or if they 
are, it is under circumstances which, from position, command less attention, 
or from want of outward attractions have less power to win admiration and 
love. If there were many like Reginald, with pure hearts and lofty dreams, 
with the prominence of position to win all eyes, and the seraphic beauty to 
fix them, I do not know what this world might not be.’—Clare Abbey, 
vol. ii, p. 167. 


But our authoress shows a general love for the distinguished; 
her heroines are of dazzling beauty—that impossible sort of beauty 
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which blazes out on the spectator as it walks along the highway, 
and astonishes and vanquishes by its own unassisted power, in only 
a momentary glance; and they are as accomplished as they are 
beautiful. Arts which require labour and maturity of mind are 
complete in them at seventeen or eighteen ; girls of this age make 
drawings full of beauty and genius, and play with intensity of 
feeling, and an individuality, which leaves the master’s teaching 
far behind. This is a‘mistake ; we do not like them the better for 
these impossibilities: no girl’s genius for drawing is developed at 
this age,—no girls of seventeen play with impassioned fervour. 
It requires years and womanhood to show much character in 
these arts, or if otherwise, the precocity unfits them for their 
office ; they are artists, not heroines. Nor does the excess of 
accomplishment please us in the very young ; promise is all we 
desire for them—promise and feeling. Ignorance and imperfec- 
tion are anything but drawbacks; for one of the charms of 
youth lies in its lying within the compass of our patronage 
and approval; and great early proficiency in one art can hardly 
be attained without betraying an exclusive regard for it, and 
application which cannot have been bestowed but at the expense 
of something else. 

It may pay be owing to this undue respect for dis- 
tinctions which attract general attention, that our authoress 
shows so remarkable a leniency towards the error of pride. 
She has clearly a sort of liking for it. She thinks it a fine 
thing—a quality which belongs to great minds; she expects 
sympathy for it in others. Not that, in words, she would treat 
it otherwise than as a sin, but that she will not see the low 
elements from which it springs; she is mistaken as to its origin 
and genealogy. In ‘Clare Abbey,’ in which we note an im- 
provement generally, her Reginald is proud, but overcomes it, 
and confesses his error before he dies ; but in her earlier story, 
which assumes ‘ Pride’ for its title, her tenderness towards the 
lowest form of this vice is something not to be understood. 
Her ‘ Ada’ is literally composed of pride. She is as flagrant 
an example of it as Cinderella’s sisters, and yet we are clearly 
expected to admire her. It is conspicuous, like theirs, in a 
lofty carriage, in raised eye-brows, and frowns and scorn- 
ful words. Her conversations begin with a ‘shade of haughti- 
ness,’ are carried on with ‘ increasing haughtiness,’ and are 
finished ‘ coldly, as well as haughtily.’ She spoils social cheerful- 
ness by bringing in her ‘ careless coldness,’ and ‘ proud calmness,’ 
entirely out of place, and makes herself so habitually disagree- 
able, that an act of the commonest good-nature takes the by- 
standers by surprise. Nor does the writer shrink from the 
consequences of this failing; she makes it produce worldliness, 
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loss of natural affection, selfishness, and falsehood. Her heroine, 
a girl of eighteen, willingly engages herself to a stupid heavy 
man, simply and knowingly because he is an earl, and has forty 
thousand a-year, all the while being conscious of a preference 
for another person; and yet the authoress can bestow such ex- 
pressions as ‘lofty,’ and ‘ clear,’ and ‘pure,’ upon this state of mind, 
and lavish pains and unnecessary detail, as if her task were a 
pleasant and congenial one. It is as though she were to take 
thirty years off the life of Miss Austin’s excellent but very 
contrary impersonation of Pride, Lady Catharine de Burgh, 
(no doubt well known to our readers,) and make a heroine of 
her. We need not say that a character so interesting to the 
writer is not allowed to remain under its incrustation. Misfor- 
tune comes to break down the dream of rank, wealth, and con- 
sequence; and in administering this necessary correction, our 
authoress is so intent upon giving suddenness and force to the 
blow,—so engrossed, in fact, upon her ideal,—that she forgets 
all probability or nature in the instruments that are to effect it, 
and so gives a harshness, and almost impossibility to scenes and 
situations, led up to with great feeling and descriptive skill. 
It is thus that Ada’s uncle, a warm-hearted amiable man, breaks 
the change of her prospects to his niece :— 


‘Your father is ruined !—he has lost all—lost more than fortune—he 
has been guilty of dishonourable practices; he has disgraced his name, and 
been forced to fly. All is over—your marriage is broken off—you have 
nothing, Ada—you are a beggar !’ e 


> 


And in the same way the powerful scene in ‘Clare Abbey, 
which describes the end of all poor Reginald’s ambitious hopes, 
is marred by a similar flagrant departure from nature and 
custom. If there is a class of men cautious and guarded 
from respect at once to their patient’s welfare and their own 
reputation, it is that of physicians ; yet, on the first investigation 
of his accident, they are not content with pronouncing on his 
immediate state, and the exigency of the present hour, but 
commit themselves to a prophecy of months of pain which death 
only can relieve; all of which is conveyed to the unfortunate 
sufferer, for whose sake, indeed, as being supposed to need such 
rough discipline and with grandeur of character to profit by it, the 
authoress has thus unscrupulously sacrificed the credit of the 
medical profession. Nor are we quarrelling about trifles. The 
happy effect in some complete work of art of general harmony and 
consistency, can hardly be exaggerated in giving reality to the 
whole, and force to the more impressive parts. We are wrapped 
in a little world of the author’s own making, and nothing 
comes to break the spell. But where there is failure in these 
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points, where the by-play is ill kept up, the illusion is constantly 
broken in scenes of the highest interest; and ‘ this cannot 
really be,’ and ‘this need not have happened so,’ disturb us like 
the waking doubt which breaks in on some morning dream. 

It is one of the inevitable perversities of criticisms, that 
where praise and blame are to be distributed, however the 
balance leans, the blame must take all the time in the telling, 
from the fact, that it is natural to praise in general terms, and 
to find fault in detail. When a scene is happily given, vividly, 
with quickness of observation, experience of character, and a 
right judgment, we say so; we acknowledge the pleasure and 
interest it has excited in us, and give the author credit for his 
success, but all this is soon said. It is difference and disagree- 
ment that are the consumers of time. When there are mistakes 
either of principle or execution to be asserted, the matter cannot 
be settled so readily ; it sounds dogmatical and dictatorial to 
find fault without a reason, and the flood-gates are open for 
unlimited discussion, on something the same principle that there 
is but one way of doing right, and a thousand of doing wrong. 
Weare sensible of having fallen, in the present instance, into this 
inevitable injustice. But for this, we would gladly cavil a little 
longer, and inquire,for example, what attraction a thoughtful con- 
scientious writer could find in so weak acharacter as her Julian 
in ‘Irresolution,’ and how she could make her favourite Susan 
share her lenient views, and break so many wise resolutions 
for so worthless a fellow? while, on his side, we would plead, 
whether it was not a little hard to make his wife’s life depend 
on his good behaviour, and to punish every act of misbehaviour 
on his part by the breaking of a blood-vessel on hers? As men 
are constituted, this is hard justice. It is an unnatural trial 
of their constancy and affection, and, happily, one to which we 
are none of us exposed in so direct and immediate a degree. 
But ask questions of this sort as succinctly as we can, they yet 
take a great deal more time than to state the counterbalancing 
merits of even this, the least agreeable story of the series—the 
conscientiousness of poor Susan contrasting so happily with the 
weak waverings of her lover—her sweetness, with the aunt’s 
ill-humour—her sense, with the poetical imbecility of her 
father—her humility and self-denial, with the vain selfishness 
so well depicted in her rival Florence. 

It has not been part of our design to discuss these tales in 
detail, yet some concluding words we must give to ‘Clare 
Abbey,’ as being the last from our authoress’s pen, and, as we 
have said, the best. While it is in a degree open to the same 
objections as her previous works, its merits are of a higher 
order; the plot better planned and sustained ; the dialogue more 
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lively and flowing; the feeling deeper; the religious sentiment 
more pervading, and the delineation of the principal character 
most happy and effective, both in her attractions, her weaknesses, 
and the errors to which they naturally lead. It is the fashion 
now, for lack of more discriminating praise, to compare all 
female writers on domestic manners with Miss Austin. Weare 
never disposed to offer this compliment. No one, to our mind, 
writes at all like Miss Austin, except in the way of direct imita- 
tion ; but our authoress needs no unmeaning distinction of this 
kind; she has merits of her own, which make her independent 
of comparisons, and give her a permanent hold on our interest, 
and no inconsiderable standing in the lighter literature of her 
own day. 
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‘ TiME doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 
And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow, 
Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 
And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow.’ 


So sings the greatest poet in the world, in strains that throw a 

race and beauty around the tritest subject. Kaipos 6 ravéapyatwp 
cos no doubt, been a schoolboy theme ever since there were 
schoolboys. But perhaps the Anglo-Saxon period with its kings 
and saints is remarkable beyond others for the greatness of the 
reputations enjoyed at one time by its celebrated men, and the 
utter oblivion into which they are now sunk. Who but the few 
students of the Anglo-Saxon language and chronicles knows 
anything of §. Edwin or S. Oswald, or the whole series of 
canonized kings and queens which the Saxon Church produced? 
Names once great in England—household words in large dis- 
tricts—are utterly unknown; characters once familiarly under- 
stood, enshrined in the love and veneration of a whole people, 
now utterly forgotten—their very existence, as in the case of 
S. Bega and others, almost matter of controversy. Even of 
those whose names remain familiar to us, and whose fame was 
greatest and most widely spread, there seems but little to be 
told; and history, where we can arrive at it, affords but scanty 
justification to tradition. 

We know, indeed, that the popularity of saints in all ages has 
been regulated by no fixed laws, and men have been content in 
this as in lower matters to be guided by the chance influences of 
fashion or fancy. Of two saints apparently equally entitled to 
the reverence of posterity, we often find one neglected and the 
other followed with exaggerated honours. Often, indeed, at 
least in modern times, and in another communion, the greatest 
are disregarded, while no care is thought too much for some 
comparatively new and insignificant name. At Rome itself the 
old church on the island, which has inscribed outside, In hac 
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Basilica requiescit corpus S. Bartholomei Apostoli, remains deso- 
late and neglected; while the shrine of S. Philumena is con- 
tinually crowded with devotees, and covered with offerings.’ 

This is not always so, however. Fashion and merit often go 
together, and occasionally, by a kind of instinct, men are marked 
out in the annals of the Church as commanding unusual respect, 
who are really worthy of all honour, as the greatest men of their 
times, the types of their kind, the landmarks of history. To the 
man of the world, to the mere intellectualist, these men are 
objects for careful and deferential study. Their characters 
have an historical value; many of their qualities are such as find 
7 with all who are in earnest about any thing 5 and in 
their religious belief and devotional practices the philosopher 
may find matter for profound and solemn speculation. Like 
other bodies, the Church, too, has its heroes, who stand forth as 
the representatives of periods, and embody each a separate, 
perhaps a very opposite, element of her marvellous and com- 
plicated organization. Such was 8. Columban—such S. Wilfrid 
—such S. Wulstan among ourselves. Abroad we feel that the 
lives of S. Bernard, of Francis of Assisi, and Ignatius Loyola, 
have an importance and meaning beyond that of mere biogra- 
phies, and if rightly written would be little less than histories 
of their contemporary Church. 

Such a life also was that of S. Cuthbert. The Anglo-Saxon 
Church produced no greater name. One of its earliest saints, 
living in times when paganism was still full of activity,—almost 
a contemporary of S. Augustine—he attained a celebrity and a 
veneration scarcely earned by any one in succeeding ages. 
Nearly one hundred churches ees his name, in each of which, 
probably, there was some chapel or some altar especially dedi- 
cated to his honour. From the hills of Northumberland to the 
marshes of Somersetshire S. Cuthbert’s churches boré witness 
to his sanctity throughout the length and breadth of England. 
Of the North, however, he was the especial patron. There he 
was regarded with feelings in which a sort of personal affection 
was blended with reverence for his character. He was one of 
themselves, and no endowment seemed too large, no magnificence 
too great, for the depth and fervour of their love. ‘There was 
the patrimony of S. Cuthbert, which for ages claimed and ob- 
tained many important privileges from the sovereigns: there 
was the banner of 8. Cuthbert, brought forth only upon very 
solemn occasions, and never known to be subjected to the dis- 
honour of defeat; there was the Cross of S. Cuthbert, a peculiar 
and graceful form of this sacred emblem; there was the cathedral 





1 See Webb’s Continental Ecclesiology, p. 94. 
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of S. Cuthbert, one of the grandest in the kingdom; and the 
shrine of 8. Cuthbert, one of the most beautiful and splendid 
of the medieval chantries. 

The life of such a man must be worth inquiring into; and as 
the Venerable Bede and others have been unusually full in their 
narrative of what relates to him, not only the man himself, but 
the way in which he was regarded, and the fashion of the bio- 
graphies of those days, come under consideration. We learn 
what a time it was in many ways, when we know that this was 
its greatest saint. It would be weak and foolish to shrink 
from such a subject. A man’s faith must be indeed ill-founded 
who cannot afford to look facts boldly in the face, and consider 
with fairness and honesty the history of an age gone by. 
Neither should it be approached in an uncandid or disrespectful 
spirit. Sneers and mockery are wasted upon the men of the 
seventh century, but may be very mischievous to ourselves. 
Their ways were not as our ways. Their idea of sanctity 
involved for the most part an austere asceticism, extreme it 
may be in degree, and too little tolerant of the joys and 
courtesies of social and domestic life. But their saints were at 
least thoroughly in earnest: all their lives long they kept the 
other world before their view, shrunk from no hardship, fled 
from no suffering, sacrificed every tie, to do what they believed 
was God’s will, and to increase what they thought was His 
glory and honour. It is not for us to judge or to condemn 
them. Pioneers of civilization in the rudest wilderness, depo- 
sitaries of what little learning and refinement there was in 
those fierce times, they are fairly entitled to the respectful 
curiosity of an age whose manners are softer .and whose intellect 
far more cultivated. Considered with regard to their advan- 
tages, their achievements were wonderful; and even positively 
what we know of them, whether from their own works or the 
writings of biographers and historians, will in many respects 
bear the test of severe modern criticism. The lives of many of 
the Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical saints were spent in the most 
active and practical exertion; and some of the canonized kings, 
such as Edwin and Oswald, were models of wise and magni- 
ficent Christian rulers. In many ways the age, when we come 
to look into it, (as perhaps is the case with all periods,) is far 
more like our own than we are generally inclined to think. 
Not, indeed, that the life of S. Cuthbert himself can be in any 
sense called modern. Its simplicity, its fearful rigour, and the 
uncompromising reality of its practice, whatever we may think 
of the feeling by which that practice was directed, all these 
things stamp upon it the character of antiquity, carry us back 
twelve hundred years, and bring us into contact with a set of 
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ideas and a race of men differing greatly in more than mere 
external matters from those which surround us now. 

In the year 650 a young shepherd lad might have been seen 
tending a flock on the sloping sides of one of the Northumbrian 
hills. It was in the present Roxburghshire, and not far from 
the abbey of Melrose. His countenance was beautiful, his 
body well proportioned, his manners winning. He was an 
orphan. In his youthful sports with his companions he had 
excelled them all; his boyish spirits had been high ; his strength 
great; his love of play indomitable. At eight years old, Bede 
tells us he had received a solemn call to a holier and higher life. 
A little child bade him cease from playing, and wept when he 
persisted, saying that it was unworthy of one called hereafter 
to be a sacred bishop in the Church of God. The lad obeyed 
the call, and strove henceforward to lead a monastic life, though 
he had not determined as yet actually to enter into the monastic 
state. His endeavours after what he thought perfection were 
successful: tokens of God’s favour continually attended him. 
One of his limbs became diseased, and an angel told him how it 
should be healed. A fearful storm threatened destruction to 
some charitable monks, who were endeavouring to succour some 
distressed vessels amidst the jeers and derision of the people on 
the beach, with whom their life and teaching were unpopular. 
The boy knelt down and prayed earnestly, and the storm was 
stilled, to the relief of the monks, and the confusion of the 
people, who began to look upon him as ‘ not in the roll of com- 
mon men.’ Still he went on feeding sheep till his fifteenth 
year, distinguished only from other shepherds by the gravity of 
his demeanour and the fervour of his piety. On lonely moun- 
tain tops, after a Divine example, he used to spend whole nights 
in prayer. One night he was thus occupied on a hill that over- 
looks the river Leader, when he saw a heavenly vision. The 
skies opened, and amidst a glorious company of angels chanting 
triumphant melodies, he beheld a soul of exceeding brightness 
and beauty pass upwards and enter into heaven. He aroused 
his companions and told them of his vision; and a few days 
afterwards they heard that S. Aidan, the holy Bishop of Lin- 
disfarne, had died that night. 

This, according to Bede, was the turning-point of 8. Cuth- 
bert’s life; he at least was thoroughly persuaded of the reality 
of his vision, and believed that it revealed to him that he was 
called to follow S. Aidan in his life here, if he hoped to join 
him and share his happiness in the world tocome. He no longer 
hesitated, and at the age of fifteen, attracted by the fame of 
Boisil the prior, he presented himself at the original monastery 
of Mailros—which stood on a rich lawn all but encircled by the 
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Tweed, about two miles below the present abbey—and was 
admitted to the tonsure by the Abbot Eata. 

He soon became an ornament of the monastery, and was be- 
lieved to be a special object of Divine favour. Bede tells us that 
angels visited him, that flames were quenched by his prayers, 
diseases healed with his touch, devils cast out at his approach, 
and he and his companions more than once miraculously supplied 
with food. ‘The north of England was then a waste and desert 
country, and the journeys from one habitation to another were 
longer than men could go without provision, even though, like 
S. Cuthbert, they were used to fasts which men now-a-days 
would think unpleasantly prolonged. Parts of the coast, too, 
were then utterly unpeopled; so that on several occasions these 
extraordinary supplies were, no doubt, extremely welcome, and, 
indeed, so very necessary, that men might almost be excused 
for esteeming miraculous what we should more modestly call 
providential. 

When he was about five-and-twenty, he was nearly dying of 
an epidemic which afflicted his native district; and although he 
recovered, he suffered for the remainder of his life from internal 
pains which never left him. Nevertheless, his temper was 
never ruffled, and his activity and power of endurance were 
never lessened. All men loved him, his superiors and inferiors 
alike ; and the awe with which he was regarded was due rather 
to the holiness of his character than the severity of his manners. 
His favourite study was S. John’s Gospel, a book he had learned 
to love from his friend and patron Boisil; the last week of 
whose life, when he knew that he was dying, had been spent in 
reading and meditating upon it in company with Cuthbert. 
Preaching to the people in the wildest parts of Northumbria 
was his constant occupation. Days and sometimes weeks he 
would be absent from Melrose, going from hovel to hovel, 
collecting a few poor shepherds on hill sides, baptizing in 
valleys, preaching amidst rocks, feeding on the coarsest fare, 
sharing all the hardships of that poor people, attaching them to 
him by the sweetness of his teaching, his unwearied devotion, 
his unfailing charity. He did not fast from meat, except at 
stated times, for fear of breaking down his health and impairing 
his usefulness; but he drank no wine, and in other respects— 
with a strange inconsistency —he subjected his body to such tre- 
mendous discipline as hardly any frame could sustain, and under 
which his own gave way too soon. Whole nights he passed in 
the sea, up to his neck in water, singing the Psalter and praying 
to God. For days and nights together he denied himself any 
sleep; and when all other occupations failed to keep off drowsi- 
ness, he steadily peninieetell the island of Lindisfarne, still 
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reciting prayers and singing hymns. What wonder that strange 
stories were current of such a man as this; that miracles were 
believed to be wrought by the power of his holiness; that the 
brute creation were thought to bear witness to a sanctity more 
than human; eagles to feed him; seals to fall down before him ; 
the shy and timid wildfow] (still called S. Cuthbert’s ducks) to 
permit his approach without alarm, and live unscared by his 
constant presence? In some sense, he was all things to all men. 
He was the most ascetic of monks in a day when asceticism was 
followed with undue honour. He was the gentlest teacher and 
the wisest counsellor to men who either disliked or feared the 
ordinary monastic character. Unequalled in all the exercises of 
his monastery, he disarmed the envy of his brethren by his un- 
feigned humility; and the statesmen and men of the world could 
not but respect one who left his monastery at the call of more 
directly active work, and laboured night and day to civilize and 
elevate arude and ignorant population. Playful, tender-hearted, 
considerate, sincerely and profoundly devotional, yet wise and 
practical when there was occasion for counsel or for action, no 
wonder that his fame spread far and wide, and that all men took 
him for a saint; princesses and abbesses sought him for spiritual 
direction; kings no less than hermits coveted his friendship. 
Although, however, he could not but be sensible of his own 
usefulness and importance, his longing after a more solitary and 
ascetic life than even his monastery afforded was too strong to 
be resisted. At the age of thirty-seven he commenced a hermit’s 
life on the little island of Farne, a few miles from the eastern 
shore of Northumbria, a barren and inclement rock, which in 
his time had the additional bad quality of being by report the 
haunt of evil spirits. Why should he have withdrawn thither ? 
His life had hitherto been active and successful. From Melrose, 
after a short and ineffectual sojourn at Ripon, he had been re- 
moved to Lindisfarne, where his life was chiefly spent. All 
things had gone well with him. He had been enabled to revive 
and enforce, in full vigour, the monastic rule. He was created 
Prior, and entrusted by the abbot with the administration and 
discipline of the monastery. He had encountered much oppo- 
sition, but his gentleness and firmness had proved too much 
for the malcontents. In truth, it was of no use to struggle 
with him; for Bede tells us, he refused to argue, and was con- 
tented to assert. Day after day he calmly and quietly repeated 
his teaching or his orders with unvaried sweetness but invincible 
determination. A difficult antagonist: he would not dispute ; 
he would not quarrel ; but he would be obeyed; and one by one 
his opponents were subdued. Who indeed could resist a man 
whose temper was never ruffled, whose heart overflowed with 
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tenderness to penitents, and whose own life was the best com- 
ment on his teaching? Accordingly all opposition had died 
away; he ruled the monastery with supreme authority, and was 
as ardently beloved as he was implicitly obeyed. One would 
have thought, too, that the austerities we have detailed would 
have been enough to satisfy the most ascetic taste, and to tax 
to its utmost limits the endurance of the human frame. 

Not so thought S. Cuthbert. In his view it was a further 
advance in ‘counsels of perfection’ to quit the ccenobitic life 
for the entire and unbroken solitude of an anchorite. For nine 
long years he lived upon his rock in a rude hut, excavated and 
erected by himself, seeing no one but the monks from Lindisfarne, 
who came from time to time, and latterly not seeing even them. 
He sank his cell so low, and built a wall so high all round it, 
that nothing could be seen from it but the vault of heaven. He 
cultivated the unkindly soil, to lighten, as far as possible, the 
burden of supporting him to the monastery he had left; but his 
time was chiefly spent in prayer and meditation. Like S. James 
of old, his knees grew hard and stiff with constant kneeling. 
Watching and fasting, insufficient clothing, and exposure to the 
inclement air, from which his miserable hut scarcely protected 
him, wore down his strength. Yet he never doubted that he 
was doing God service in the highest way which earth permits; 
that it was of special grace and favour he was enabled to live 
this life; that all men should strive after it, and approach, as 
near as human frailty might allow, to the standard of eremitical 
perfection. Of course he was not alone in his opinion. Bede's 
admiration is warm and enthusiastic. Simeon of Durham grows 
eloquent and poetical while he dwells on the blessings and 
delights of S. Cuthbert’s solitude. Roger de Wendover and 
William of Malmesbury struggle for language to express their 
profound and hearty reverence. ‘This feeling is assumed as the 
groundwork for the whole of the imaginative and in some parts 
really beautiful and picturesque treatise upon the virtues of S. 
Cuthbert, written by the monk Reginald, and addressed to 
S. Ethelred, in the twelfth century. But it is needless to cite 
authorities or multiply examples. The slightest acquaintance 
with medizval history shows us the great reverence which the 
monastic life inspired, and that even monks were held in lower 
honour than the hermits. Was this all simply wrong; or was 
it the exaggerated expression of a true principle, false and mis- 
chievous only in its excess? 

A difficult question. It leads up into a controversy which has 
openly divided the world these many hundred years, on which 
men have differed really from the first ages, and as to which 
they will never be agreed until the end of time. With regard 
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to S. Cuthbert, we might evade it altogether; for though he 
lived like a hermit, he did not live alone. The wide report of 
his sanctity brought numbers to his island; he was felt as a 
living influence from his miserable hovel; confessed to by the 
penitent, consulted by the great, and in some sense almost as 
actively employed in his hermitage as when he was toiling over 
Northumbrian moors to tend the sick and needy, or preaching to 
ignorant dalesmen amidst the crags of their valleys. S. Cuthbert, 
however, would not thank us for this apology: nor indeed will 
candid and thoughtful persons be of opinicn that he needs it. 
No man can fairly argue against a good thing from its abuse, nor 
deny, because the middle ages exaggerated the honour due to 
monks and hermits, that there are natures which are benefited 
by asceticism, and that now-a-days we live too little alone. It 
may be as real a bigotry which decries celibacy and laughs at 
solitude, as that was, which forced the one on natures never fitted 
for it, and thought the other the only safe road to heaven. Men’s 
minds are eternally the same; they have the same general moral 
and religious wants now which they had twelve hundred years 
ago; and therefore they demand an analogous supply, and yearn 
after an analogous expression. If the Church of S, Cuthbert’s 
time needed monks and hermits to its full development, and 
found in them a natural outlet for certain feelings of mankind, 
the Church of Archbishop Sumner’s time needs some institutions 
which shall stand in the same relation to the nineteenth century in 
which monks and hermits did to the seventh. The means must 
be varied that the same end may be attained. No reflecting 
person will take a particular doctrine or practice, tear it up from 
its proper soil where it was in harmony with all about it, and 
plant it down by itself in another and distant spot, where the 
earth is foreign to it and the sky alien. ‘The plant will make no 
root, nor spread forth any branches, and probably will die alto- 
gether. Spirit, and not form, is what we should aim at repro- 
ducing. We cannot, without doing violence to nature, attempt 
in one age the forms of another. Rules, institutions, and the 
like, cannot be called back ; it is of their essence that they should 
be means, not ends; spontaneous, not imitating. The world 
rolls upon its course, age follows age, and form after form dies 
off, or, if they do appear again, they move with a ghastly and 
galvanic action; they have but a spurious vitality; a miserable 
caricature upon the free and native grace that once belonged to 
them. If men were to begin to walk about again in gowns 
and cowls and ropes, call each other brother, pray in a common 
chapel, and dine in a common hall, they would as little revive 
the great monastic system, with its glories and defects, as a few 
outward rubrical observances can regenerate a Church. 
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But, if we would be fair in judging S. Cuthbert, we must 
rid ourselves of all merely modern ideas and associations, and 
view him simply and steadily as expressing, after the fashion of 
the seventh century, his preference for a life of silence and devo- 
tion. We must disregard the form, and look at the substance. 
It was their way of saying that by them contemplation rather 
than action had been chosen as their lot. It was, as Simeon of 
Durham puts it, the choice of Mary, full of joy and sweetness to 
those who chose it heartily ;' nor should we refuse indulgence 
to the mistakes, if such there were, of men whose ends were so 
high and so pure. They read the sternest precepts of the Gospel 
in their most literal sense. They followed the severest lessons 
which the life of their Divine Master gave them, disregarding 
overmuch its gentler and more social aspect. They imitated, as 
best they might, the forty days in the wilderness, and the nights 
upon the mountains, without remembering the marriage of Cana 
or the feast of Bethany. And yet in some cases, at least, and 
especially in §. Cuthbert’s, austerities, that appear to us so 
strange and extravagant, produced no pride, fostered no ill 
temper, never degenerated into harshness or contempt for others. 
He depreciates his own merits on becoming a hermit, saying 
that the discipline of a monastery was far more difficult to fe 
The monks invite him to a feast on Christmas-day, and he 
comes forth and shares their hospitality, delights them with his 
courtesy, amuses them by his quiet playfulness, and dismisses 
them with serious and affectionate warning. He is sent for on 
important business, and he leaves his hermitage to mingle with 
the world, give sage counsel, and return to fast and pray. Calm 
good sense, great simplicity, and clear-sighted practical wisdom 
distinguish him throughout. No one who truly realizes the 
times in which he.lived, however little sympathy his practices 
ae command, would think of calling him fanatical. 

n truth they were times which needed strong examples, and 
in which the more common and ordinary effects of Christianity 
ran a danger of being overlooked. Paganism was still lingering 
in the island. §. Cuthbert was a contemporary of the sons of 
S. Edwin, the great monarch, whom Paulinus had converted. 
Penda, the savage pagan king, was still persecuting Christians, 
and laying waste the Christian provinces while he was a youth ; 
many parts of England were first converted even after his death ; 
and, as we learn from Bede and others, a pestilence, a bad 
harvest, or a change of sovereign was still enough in the newly 





Y<Tbi quanto ab strepitu mundane sollicitudinis liberior tanto Deo vicinior. 
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converted portions of the island to occasion the relapse of a whole 
province from the faith of Christ to the mythology and religious 
practices of their misbelieving fathers. They were times of 
fierce conflict, when the war between the good and evil prin- 
ciple partook almost of the nature of a personal struggle; when 
the dark passions and wild natures of a half-savage people could 
be held in check only by men as determined as p at: who 
should command respect by their own uncompromising lives. 
Absolute as was the despotism which Hildebrand endeavoured to 
establish, he was yet a benefactor to mankind in resisting and 
subduing the empire of brute ignorance and mere physical 
tyranny which but for him would have overshadowed Europe. 
And on a less scale and a smaller stage the same battle was 
being fought in England in S. Cuthbert’s time. As the 
Emperor Henry found his proper antagonist in Gregory VII., 
so did the sensual profligacy of the half-converted Saxons and 
the terrible persecutions of the pagan princes require to be 
encountered by the sight of the endurance and the severities 
which §. Cuthbert, and such as he, were constantly displaying. 

Something also is to be ascribed to the deep and lively hold 
which the severe realities of religion had upon the minds of such 
men. ‘They were here to work out their salvation; they had 
souls which must be saved at all hazards and at any sacrifice. 
The world oppressed them, and its temptations overcame them; 
and so they rushed into the desert to be, as they believed, alone 
with God, flinging away all earthly things, and counting them 
as dross; that by thus firmly and sternly trampling under foot 
the world and the flesh they might escape the great enemy, and 
conquer heaven, as it were, by force. They were very likely 
enthusiastic, but they were certainly sincere. . 

We must not in honesty forget, moreover, the arguments 
which seem to be implied in the words prayer and intercession. 
By means of these, as the men of contemplation in this age may 
be, so were the hermits in that or any other directly and 
practically beneficial to thousands who never heard their names 
or dreamt of their existence. Ten righteous would have saved 
the Cities of the Plain, and it is not for us to measure the 
advantages which all countries in all ages have thus received. 
Many a great cause has been really won by the prayers of those 
who are now 

‘ No more remember’d than poor villagers, 
Whose ashes sleep among the common flowers 
That every meadow wears; whilst other men 


With trembling hands have caught a victory, 
And on pale foreheads wear triumphant bays.’ 


Cowper’s testimony to the same effect is familiar to every one, 
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and is surely not only beautiful poetry, but, if we have any 
faith, what is far better; plain matter of fact and common 
sense. 

This life, whatever we may think of it, S. Cuthbert led, as 
we have seen, for many years. As we might expect, but little 
is told us of its details. He lived alone, and left no writings 
behind him. In general we know that his austerities increased; 
the fame of his sanctity spread far and wide; the benefit of his 
advice was constantly desired, and now and then he was drawn 
forth by persons of rank and station for a short while, and 
always treated with the utmost deference and respect. At last 
the time came when the highest honour in the Christian Church 
was to be forced upon him, and the prophecy which his friend 
and Prior Boisil had made to him when he was a young monk 
at Melrose was to be fulfilled to the letter. 

Whilst he had been fasting and praying in silent solitude at 
Farne, the world had been going on in its usual course of 
conflict and agitation, and the ecclesiastical controversy which 
had so long distracted the north of Englaud was raging with 
unusual and unseemly violence. The Roman and the Scottish 
disciplines had long been contending for the mastery. And 
though it is impossible to discuss at length a subject at once 
intricate and obscure, it is yet worth observing that the con- 
troversy of the seventh century has a very practical bearing 
upon that of the nineteenth, and for members of the Church of 
England is full of instruction and support. Rome, as now, not 
so much in the person of her Supreme Pontiff as by means of 
vigorous and active priests and bishops, was endeavouring to 
compel uniformity throughout the West in discipline no less 
than doctrine, and striving to subjugate the most distant Chris- 
tian nations to her own authority. Then also, as now, her 
authority was resisted, and a whole body of saints in Scotland 
and Northumbria are found rejecting her claims and vindicating 
the Christian liberty of their churches. Christianity was 
planted in Northumbria by Paulinus, the friend and companion 
of §. Augustine, the converter of the great S. Edwin, the 
founder of the see and minster of the Northern Metropolis. 
He no doubt introduced the Roman customs, and if he had 
continued in Northumbria the controversy probably would 
never have arisen. But on the defeat and death of 8. Edwin, 
some six years after his conversion, at the hands of the pagan 
Penda, Paulinus fled with the Queen and her children, and 
spent the remainder of his life in the south of England, where 
he became Bishop of Rochester. The infant Church fared but 
ill for many years. At last S. Oswald, the nephew of S. Edwin, 
restored order, and revived the failing life of Christianity. He 
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had been brought up in Scotland, and loved the Scottish clergy 
and the Scottish usages. §. Aidan came to him from thence, 
a man of unwearied activity and self-devotion; the purity 
and beauty of whose character draws forth the hearty and 
eloquent admiration of S. Bede. All the time of S. Oswald’s 
reign the Church was spreading rapidly and growing steadily, 
and the Scottish usuges were deepening day by day, and be- 
coming part of the religion of the people. The King delighted 
in the society of Aidan, and in every way, by his own coun- 
tenance and exertions, seconded his efforts. And when that 
grave and splendid sovereign fell in battle, he was succeeded 
in a portion of his kingdom by S. Oswin, who had also been 
educated in Scotland, and, like Oswald, was the firm friend and 
patron of S. Aidan. Saxon history can hardly show a more 
lovely character than Oswin’s. So prudent that for many 
years he kept at bay his powerful and fierce opponent Oswy ; 
so gentle and amiable that men sent to assassinate him dared 
not execute their purpose, but fell down before him, confessed 
it, and entreated pardon;-so meek and humble that on one 
occasion §. Aidan is said to have turned from him and wept, 
saying to his chaplain that he never saw a man so lowly, and 
that he must needs die soon as his people were not worthy of 
such a king. He did soon lose his life, and when he and Aidan 
were removed, the controversy between Rome and Scotland 
became more bitter, and called loudly for some decision. 

The great subject of dissension was the time of keeping 
Easter, as to which the Scottish and Roman disciplines were 
regulated according to different modes of computation. There 
were also other ecclesiastical matters, such as the tonsure and 
monastic rules, wherein the two parties differed. Aidan had 
been succeeded first by Finan, and afterwards by Colman, both 
Scotchmen, and devoted to the Scottish usages. The King 
Oswy was on their side too; but his son Alfrid, the pupil of 
S. Wilfrid, espoused the Roman party, and it was at length 
agreed that a synod should be held at S. Hilda’s monastery of 
Whitby, to decide these disputed questions. The King pre- 
sided: Colman and Wilfrid argued them, and in conclusion 
the King decided that he and his people would conform to the 
Roman usage. A great example of authority claimed and 
exercised of deciding in things spiritual by a powerful but by 
no means saintly king, acquiesced in by the greatest ecclesiastics 
of the time, and never from that day to this supposed to trench 
upon the privileges of the Universal Church, or to interfere 
with the rights of that branch of it settled in this island. It is 
the more remarkable, because from the spirit and temper of 
S. Wilfrid we may be sure that no right of the Church re- 
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mained unclaimed, no infringement on her prerogatives would 
have been allowed to pass unchallenged. His was the presiding 
genius of the council of Whitby. ‘The struggles of this period 
are inseparably connected with his history. A man of zealous 
life, determined character, great ability, but hot and arrogant 
temper, S. Wilfrid represents the Roman element in the con- 
troversies of that age. He was not content with his victory at 
Whitby. He strove to subjugate the independent Churches of 
the North to the obedience of the Roman See. Earlier in his 
history he had driven the monks of Lindisfarne from Ripon, 
because they would not conform to the Roman usages. The 
great object of his life was to advance the supremacy of Rome. 
For many years he met with small success. In spite of his zeal 
and great ability, his fine architectural taste and personal self- 
denial, he arrayed against him all the leading persons of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church. They felt that he might be right about 
Easter, but he was wrong to force his customs on a reluctant 
people, and therefore they withstood him. §. Hilda, in whose 
monastery he was brought up, digtrusted and disliked him. 
The great S. Theodore, brought from Tarsus in Cilicia to fill 
the throne of Canterbury, a man of large intellect and holy life, 
took part against him. Finally, he exasperated Eegfrid, who 
had succeeded Oswy, by the part he took in the dissensions 
between himself and his queen Etheldreda. Most men who 
know the strange story, unless they have prostrated their whole 
judgment before the medieval hagiographers, will share in 
Ecefrid’s indignation, and feel that the imprisonment and exile, 
which Wilfrid subsequently suffered, were no more than con- 
duct such as his might properly bring down on him. 

Ecgfrid was divorced from Etheldreda, who fled and took the 
veil. He subsequently married Ermenburga; and Wilfrid was 
deposed and banished. His removal led to several ecclesiastical 
changes, and especially to a subdivision of his see of York, which 
was too large for the effective control ofa single prelate, and which, 
according to the favourite policy of Archbishop Theodore, was 
broken up into three or four bishoprics. It was during the course 
of these events that a synod held at Twyford in Northumberland, 
in which both the king and the archbishop were present, elected 
S. Cuthbert by acclamation to fill one of the vacant sees. In 
his island hermitage he was not forgotten; and the opponents of 
Wilfrid well knew the support which the wisdom and sanctity of 
a man like him would afford them in troubled times and a dis- 
puted cause. They elected him in his absence, and forthwith 
informed him to what a lot he had been called. 

He declined the dignity. He loved solitude and contemplation 
far too well to leave them willingly. In his long and anxious 
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struggles with himself he had learned too clearly the power of 
temptation, and he knew more than other men.the dangers of the 
world, and the difficulties and responsibilities of the episcopate. 
How was a poor hermit to become capable of administering a 
church? Why should he be drawn forth from his cell to mingle 
in ecclesiastical controversy, and be compelled to contend with 
rival bishops and a hostile discipline? He stayed quietly at 
Farne and refused to be a bishop. The universal feeling of respect 
and love for him would not, however, be thus defeated. It was 
determined that he must be a ruler of the Church, and as he 
had altogether disregarded their letters and messengers, the 
greatest people in the land must go themselves and bring him. 
It was a strange scene that little island must have presented on 
that day. The King himself, a man of determined character and 
dark passions, Trumwine, Bishop of Abercorn, with a great com- 
pany of the noblest and most powerful of his nation, and a number 
of Cuthbert’s old friends and companions, the monks of Lindis- 
farne, all came together to his hermitage to entreat him to comply. 
They knelt to him, they wept, and prayed him to give up his dear 
retreat, and come forth to help them in the world. A strange 
and moving sight, indeed !—a king and his nobles, a bishop and 
his priests, surrounding a little cell in a barren sea-beaten rock, 
and entreating one poor humble emaciated hermit to submit to 
take upon him the dignity of a bishop. Cuthbert at length 
burst into tears, and yielded a reluctant assent. 

He was consecrated by S. Theodore, assisted by seven other 
bishops, and was duly installed into the diocese of Lindisfarne. 
Nor can we see how any candid reader of history is to deny the 
immense force of all these transactions, and the weight to be attri- 
buted to the authority of Cuthbert whenever, as in the present 
day, the questions between Rome and independent Churches 
become matter for discussion. , We have seen that a whole array 
of saintly names united in refusing to give way to the claims 
which Wilfrid put forward on behalf of Rome. He himself is 
expelled by the sovereign, and his diocese broken up by the Arch- 
bishop with the king’s concurrence. Such a man as Theodore 
could devise the plan, and such a man as Cuthbert thought it 
right to join in giving it effect. The facts can never be ex- 
plained away, however men may endeavour to extenuate their 
importance or deny their application. It remains that the whole 
weight of S. Cuthbert’s name is to be found on the anti-Roman 
side; that he took a strong and active part in opposition to 
Wilfrid ; thought it his duty to contribute indirectly to the 
division of his see; maintained to the end all his Scottish 
customs (excepting with respect to Easter),—and with his latest 
breath urged upon the brethren of Lindisfarne to defend to the 
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uttermost the rule he had taught them, and to accept no other. 
The Roman party of his day did not think lightly of his influ- 
ence. On his death and that of Ecgfrid their power revived, 
and their great champion Wilfrid returned to the north of 
England, and when no longer defended by his venerable name, 
the Scottish establishments of Lindisfarne and Whitby were 
subjected to those severe persecutions at the hands of Wilfrid, 
which are obscurely intimated by Bede, because they obeyed the 
injunctions of the dying Cuthbert, strenuously refused to yield 
‘to the Roman innovations, and kept fast to the customs of their 
fathers. By placing her seal upon the sanctity of Cuthbert (a 
fact to be remembered to her credit) Rome has greatly increased, 
even upon her own theory, the weight of the evidence which he 
undeniably affords against her encroachments. 

The simplicity and dignity of character which Cuthbert had 
displayed throughout his whole life did not desert him now that 
he had become a Bishop. He devoted himself to his new work 
with the same single-mindedness. Constantly moving through 
his diocese, no district was too wild or secluded to escape his 
visits. His fame as a preacher drew crowds together wherever 
he was known to be. His humane and gracious demeanour left 
a feeling in the hearts of those whom he confirmed, or to whom 
he administered the Blessed Sacrament, that years did not efface. 
Day and night he went about among the people preaching, pray- 
ing, confirming, and celebrating; moved to tears at Holy Com- 
munion ; with playful and soothing words for those who needed 
consolation ; pale and sickly, worn down with long suffering and 
fearful rigour of life, his hair prematurely grey, his oval face 
serene although emaciated, his voice ever soft and low. In time 
of plague he was amongst the dead and dying, with his prayers 
and blessings, his countenance bright with unearthly sanctity, 
his words burning with heavenly faith. In time of need and 
famine he was there with food for the hungry and clothing for 
the naked ; maintaining the severity of his own asceticism amidst 
the abundance of his attendants and the luxury of the court; 
bearing about a macerated body beneath the splendour of his 
pontificals. A great and glorious bishop—great in his humility, 
glorious in the reality of his faith and the ardour of his charity. 
To all men he did his duty, and all men honoured him in return. 
The poor loved him for his sweet discourses and his tender care. 
The King honoured him because he protested solemnly against 
his cruelties, and never shrunk from telling him the truth. 

It would indeed have been well for Ecgfrid if he had always 
abided by the counsel of S. Cuthbert. He warned the King 
against his northern expedition; he besought him with tears 
not to venture thither; but he went, and perished. And when 
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Cuthbert had done all he could for Ecgfrid’s queen and friends, 
when he had had a last interview with his friend S. Herbert, he 
felt that his work was done. He and Herbert had been bound 
together by the closest ties. Every year Herbert had left his 
island in Derwentwater to be refreshed and comforted by 
intercourse with Cuthbert. In the year of King Ecgfrid’s 
death they met for the last time, and Cuthbert disclosed to 
Herbett that he felt the time of his own departure was at hand. 
Very beautiful and touching is the passage in Bede’s life of 
him which relates this meeting. It reveals the gentle character 
of Cuthbert; how capable he was of friendship, what delight 
he took in it, and with what unbounded, yet reverent affection 
his friend and disciple regarded him. ‘The mighty Cuthbert’ 
loved his friend ‘as his own soul;’ and, according to the well- 
known story, prayed God, at the earnest entreaty of Herbert, 
that, as they had loved and served Him in unity upon earth, so, 
if it was His good pleasure, they might also die together. 


‘Nor in vain 
So prayed he: as our chronicles report, 
Though here the hermit numbered his last day, 
Far from S. Cuthbert his beloved friend, 
Those holy men both died in the same hour.’ 


It would be strange if such a man as Cuthbert were really 
liable to the imputation of hating and despising women. When 
we come to look into the evidence the charge cannot be sus- 
tained. With many of the more distinguished women of his 
time he was in habits of intimate and friendly intercourse. 
Hilda, Ebba, Elfleda, and many others, we find continually 
associated with him. The story told in the ‘Antiquities of 
Durham’ of his peril in early youth from a lustful and lying 
damsel, seems to be nothing but a foolish legend. But in his 
day the system of double monasteries, collections of both sexes 
under one roof, and subject to one abbess, was leading in many 
cases to great abuses. In one establishment, that of Colding- 
hame, where S. Ebba was abbess, there had been foul profligacy. 
The monastery was destroyed by fire, which the belief of the 
country attributed to the visible vengeance of Heaven. When 
S. Cuthbert heard of it he was full of grief and indignation, 
and at Lindisfarne forthwith built a separate chapel for the 
women, that the sexes might not mingle during the offices of 
the Church. In consequence of this act of his, women were 
afterwards excluded from all the churches dedicated to and 
connected with him, or at least entirely separated from the 
men. This earnest desire to avoid the degrading consequences 
of a too close intermingling of the sexes occasioned, no doubt, 
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the unfounded belief of his dislike of women. Nothing, indeed, 
could be less in character with the mild and tender confessor 
than such a coarse and indiscriminate proscription. He is 
absolved by the whole tenor of his episcopate. 

Short as this was, it proved too long for his broken health. 
After two years of unequalled labour and anxiety he found that 
he was near his end. He wished to meet the great change far 
from the distractions of the world, to put from him, if he could, 
all thoughts but those belonging to that other state whither he 
was so soon to go; for a few brief weeks at least he resolved 


‘ to adore 
The Deity with undistracted mind, 
And meditate on everlasting things 
In utter solitude.’ 


So he left his diocese, bade a last farewell to all those who had 
so loved and honoured him, and went back to his rude dwelling 
on the barren sea-girt rock, that he might literally ‘die alone.’ 
He had not been there many weeks when his pains and in- 
firmities increased, and a mortal sickness fell upon him. The 
brethren from Lindisfarne did all they could; several of them 
stayed continually upon the island in a little guest-house to 
watch and tend their Bishop. Upon one occasion, returning 
after an absence, we read that they could not land for stress of 
weather; and for several days she lay in utter solitude, too 
weak to move, with no one near him, with no food to eat, and 
a fever preying upon him. His sufferings grew daily greater 
and his strength less; but no murmur escaped him; his placid 
spirit consoled and cheered his friends; forgetful of himself, he 
was constantly showing his care and love for them, warning 
them with holy words and inspiring them with his beautiful 
example. The fever ran its course; and—as Bede tells us in 
the words of the only man who was with him in his cell—at 
the hour of evening prayer, ‘when he had received the last 
sacraments, and had strengthened himself for his departure, 
which he knew now to be at hand, by the communion of the 
Lord’s body and blood, lifting up his eyes to heaven, and 
spreading out his hands on high, he breathed out his soul intent 
upon God’s glories, to be partaker of the everlasting felicity of 
the kingdom of heaven.’ At his own desire he was wrapped in 
a shroud which the Abbess Verca had given him, and, as he 
had with some difficulty permitted, carried from his hermitage 
to Lindisfarne and interred in his cathedral. 

He was scarcely fifty; but he had compressed into his fifty 
years more of thought and action than most men dream of. 
Moreover, his austerities and the weakness of his frame made 
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him an old man before his time. He was honoured after death 
as such a man in that age was sure to be; but into the splen- 
dour of his shrine, and the romantic history of the wandering 
of his body, we do not enter. It is enough that the reverence 
for him was so deeply rooted that twelve centuries and a Refor- 
mation in religion have hardly availed to efface its traces. He 
was the greatest of the northern saints, and equalled only by 
one or two others in the general esteem of the kingdom. 
Miracles without number are reported to have been workedat 
his shrine and by the efficacy of his sanctity. 

Some, although not very many, are reported of him by his 
contemporaries: and it would be unfair to avoid altogether the 
question what credence, and whether any, is to be given to 
those accounts of wonders of which the lives of the saints are 
full to overflowing. Certain points are clear enough. The 
legends of professed hagiographers may be dismissed at once. 
They are as little to be believed as any other romances; and 
indeed it may be questioned whether they ever were intended 
to be regarded as narratives of fact. Their minuteness, their 
number, their picturesque character, the strangeness of many of 
them, the whole air of the relation, seem to us to show that 
they were written as edifying stories and nothing more. It is 
therefore a very fearful responsibility which the Roman Church 
incurs in forcing her members to speak and teach as if they 
implicitly accepted things of which, in real earnest, they do not 
believe a single word. Insensibility to the worth of truth is of 
necessity engendered ; and a terrible trial is imposed upon the 
noblest and holiest natures in her communion. In this we are 
not speaking @ priori only; we regard therefore as most mis- 
chievous the abject and unreal tone in which so many of the 
‘Littlemore Series’ were written, and the utter want of judg- 
ment and discrimination manifested by the author now before 
us in his otherwise painstaking and valuable history of S. Cuth- 
bert. By the want of common sense, and, as we should say, of 
manliness in the ordinary treatment of such subjects, many 
excellent and reasonable men are deterred from entering upon 
the study of early ecclesiastical biographies, often in themselves 
very interesting and full of historical importance. Dismissing, 
however, the legends properly so called from our thoughts, 
there remains the more serious question as to the truth of the 
miracles related by such a writer as Bede, for the facts of 
which the evidence of competent, respectable, contemporary 
witnesses is adduced. 

Scripture indicates with a plainness not to be mistaken that 
there is some real though mysterious connexion between miracles 
and faith. Strange as it is, there must be faith in the subject, or 
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the miracle will not be wrought. ‘ Thy faith hath saved thee’— 
‘ All things are possible to him that believeth ’—and many such 
like texts, are familiar to us all. And further, it appears that 
want of faith even in the bystanders will prevent the working 
of a miracle. ‘ He could do no mighty works because of their 
unbelief;’ ‘ There shall no sign be given to this generation ;’ and 
other such passages, express with sufficient distinctness this very 
deep and awful principle. Not, of course, that God’s arm is 
really shortened; but that faith is the organ whereby the soul 
discerns His wonders, and that for an unbelieving soul they are 
invisible, and practically therefore do not exist. The Syrian 
host would have scoffed at any one who said he saw ‘ the horses 
and chariots of fire round about Elisha.’ The Jews saw nothing 
in the portents at the Crucifixion, and resolutely explained away 
the fact of the Resurrection. These things happened notwith- 
standing. There is no logic to bend the will, no argument to 
subdue an infidel. Faith is the correlative of miracles, and it 
may well be that in an age such as 8. Cuthbert’s more miracles 
were actually wrought than are youchsafed to later and worldlier 
times, when the critical intellect is keener and faith less ardent. 
In the mere fact that a saint has worked them there should be 
nothing to stagger us. Our blessed Lord is in His saints, their 
power is His power, their glory His glory; and He who chose 
to work with clay, or by a pool of water, or by a lump of figs, 
or by the river Jordan, may surely work as well by the prayer 
and intercession of a great and holy man. Let the facts be 
proved like any other facts of history, and there is nothing in 
their character unreasonable, nothing contrary to common sense, 
nothing which 4 priori should prevent us from receiving them. 
Ages of faith are also, it is true, ages of credulity, and the 
evidence therefore of their miracles is to be carefully watched 
and strictly sifted: but when this has been done, and all due 
caution has been used, their evidence on miracles is to be received 
as their evidence on any other matter. 

Here, however, it is necessary to distinguish the two kinds 
into which all miracles may be divided. Sometimes the ordinary 
rules and laws of nature are entirely broken through. Iron 
swims, a rod brings water from a rock, a river is arrested in mid- 
stream, a dead man, decaying and corrupt, is raised to life. In 
these cases it should seem that no one who saw the facts could 
doubt that they were what we call miraculous. To the wit- 
nesses they are matters of sight rather than faith; and ‘tlhe 
evidence of things no¢ seen’ has therefore in them but little 
scope. But oftentimes the laws of nature remain unchanged ; 
natural cause and natural effect are visibly connected; God works, 
or lets his saints and prophets work, through nature ; and ordi- 
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nary operations assume an extraordinary character from their 
time, their manner, or their occasion. Perhaps it is only that 
the divinity or supernaturalism which underlies the whole of 
nature is allowed in these comparatively rare instances to stand 
disclosed to the eyes of faith. Yet in all reason, and for prac- 
tical purposes, these are as true miracles as those of the former 
kind. It argues confusion of thought to talk as if a miracle 
were disposed of because we can show the operation of a law. 
The passage cf the Red Sea was miraculous although a strong 
east wind blew back the waters. The Cities of the Plain were 
miraculously destroyed, although it may be by the fires of a 
voleano. The walls of Jericho miraculously fell down, although 
the river may have undermined them and the sound of the 
trumpets have shaken their tottering foundations. Dathan and 
Abiram were miraculously swallowed up, although by the agency 
of an ordinary earthquake. These miracles are as really such, 
as walking upon the waves of the sea, or ascending up into the 
clouds of heaven. 

It will be at once apparent that with respect to this second 
class a difference of age will make a great difference as to the 
aspect under which the same facts, or facts of the same description, 
may be looked at or spoken of. As tastes differ and opinions 
change; as one age dislikes what another admired; as men now 
hold in abhorrence and contempt what their ancestors followed 
with honour and veneration, so do the religious feelings of a 
people alter, and what was to one time a miracle is utterly dis- 
regarded by another. The facts perhaps remain; the way of 
looking at them is entirely changed. Bede regarded as mira- 
culous and called a miracle what we neither regard nor call so. 
Often the facts are undeniable; the evidence for them would 
satisfy the acutest critic; and it may be that his philosophy, though 
different, was as sound as our own. S. Cuthbert wanted water 
in his cell, and he prayed to God, and digging in the sand-rock, 
he found a little spring. No one who has ever rambled through 
a sandstone country will have any inclination to dispute the fact. 
In after years, when the heathen Danes landed in great numbers 
on the island, Bede tells us that the spring dried up. It would 
indeed have been marvellous if that which was just sufficient 
for a single hermit had been able to satisfy a Danish fleet. The 
Danes stayed but a day or two, and when the monks were able 
to return, the well was found full as usual. These things Bede 
tells as instances of Divine interposition; and as no one could 
see any reason to question the facts, so few men would feel dis- 
posed to quarrel with the light in which he viewed them. We 
should say that there was nothing miraculous in them. But it 
may, at the same time, be allowed us to hesitate before we 
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accede to the truth or feel certain of the depth of a philosophy 
which passes by the multitude of wonders wherewith we are 
daily and hourly encompassed, and can see in them nothing 
divine or supernatural; reserving its astonishment for those few 
cases in which the finger of God is forced upon its attention, or 
in which the ordinary laws of His dealing are suspended in 
favour, it may be, of some unknown and sti! I higher, yet equally 
fixed and settled law. 

Bede viewed things differently. Everything that happened 
to such a man as Cuthbert was in his opinion a divine interposi- 
tion; and although he sometimes carries his principle into 
matters which we think undignified, yet there is something very 
beautiful and very true besides in the practical belief which he 
displays in the constant and abiding presence of the hand of God. 
Want of faith has introduced obscurity of thought and indistinct- 
ness of expression. It has been too much forgotten that provi- 
dences which do not interfere with the ordinary laws of nature are 
miracles to one man and are not so to another; that in a practical 
matter such as this the more we are disposed to exercise our sight, 
the more there will really be for us to see. Women in deep melan- 
choly, or in what looks like epilepsy in Bede’s account, are 
soothed and cheered by the presence of S$. Cuthbert—as we 
should say, naturally—as he says, divinely. Is there anything 
mystical or absurd in thinking that both views may be true 
together; that nature is there ‘indeed, but that there is also for 
those who can discern it something more than nature ; that one 
man sees only the garment, th: at to another is revealed by 
glimpses that vast and awful form whose veil is Earth and 
Heaven? Let any man consider what he means when he states 
his belief that prayers are answered. Is not this miraculous ? 
Try to define a miracle so as to exclude it. No man who ever 
prayed with all his heart for himself or for another, but has been 
able to say, without enthusiasm or fanaticism, that his requests 
have been heard and granted. And yet to the world, perhaps 
even to the person prayed for, that which is really and truly an 
answer to prayer has seemed to come, and in a certain sense has 
come, in natural course. 

We may apply the same train of thought to those other 
miracles related by Bede, in which the ordinary laws of nature 
appear to have been suspended. ‘These are, almost without 
exception, cases of disease, in which the prayers of Cuthbert are 
reported to have worked a cure without the ordinary aid of 
medicine, and contrary to common expectation. Here, again, 
the facts are often indisputable; and no one who knows, by 
experience, the wonderful force of the human imagination, the 
dominion which mind asserts from time to time over body, will 
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think it necessary to question them. ‘The marvellous effects 
wrought by belief in this or that remedy are familiar to every 
student of psychology. We cannot deny the facts, however we 
may explain them. The miracle wrought in modern times on 
Pascal’s niece, at Port Royal, compels the ‘ hardy scepticism ’ 
even of Sir James Stephen to assent to its historical truth. And 
what we call force of imagination, enthusiasm, fanaticism, or 
self-deception, a writer of the time of Bede would have described 
as faith. Bede himself tells us, that miracles were wrought ‘ if 
the faith of those who asked for them were sufficient to obtain them.’ 
. God,’ says an anonymous contemporary biographer, ‘ granted 
‘signs and wonders to those who had recourse to the intercession 
‘of the blessed Cuthbert in proportion to their faith’ Here, as 
with regard to the former kind of miracles, perhaps both the 
modern and ancient views may be true together, and capable of 
being reconciled. The saying of Sir Isaac Newton receives 
confirmation day by day. The few pebbles we pick up do but 
suggest the vast sea of which they are the produce, and which 
lies beyond our ken. We are all children in speculations of this 
sort. Ignorance, and consequently humility, are our appointed 
portion here. * 
These principles will apply to the greater portion of Bede’s 
narratives, and those of the best and most trustworthy ecclesias- 


tical historians. Very rarely are they betrayed into anything 
which, on a reasonable view of the matter, and on the ordinary 
laws of historical evidence, we are compelled altogether to dis- 
believ e. In the great majority of cases their narratives describe 





1 The following beautiful passage from 8. Augustine will serve to show that 
something like the view we have been attempting to express was held by very 
high and “old authority. 

‘ The miracle, truly, of our Lord Jesus Christ, by which he made the water wine, 
is not marvellous to those who know that God wrought it. For He that made wine 
on that day at the marriage feast in those six water-pots, which He commanded to 
be filled with water, the same every year does the like in vines. For as what the 
servants put into the water-pots was changed into wine by the operation of the 
Lord, just so what the clouds pour forth is changed into wine by the operation of the 
same Lord. But at the latter we do not marvel, because it happens every year; by 
constant us2.it hath lost our wonder ; for indeed it challenges greater consideration 
than that which was done in the water-pots; for who that considers the works of 
God by which this whole world is governed and administered is not amazed and 
overwhelmed with miracles? The force and virtue of a single grain of any sort of 
seed, it is a great thing, a thing that awes one while considering it. But foras- 
much as men, intent on n another object, have lost the consideration of the works 
of God, by which they should daily ascribe praise to Him as the Creator; therefore 
God hath, as it were, reserved to Himself certain extraordinary and unwonted 
actions, that by mary els He might, so to Speak, rouse men from their slumber to 
worship Him. A dead man rose again ; men marvelled : so many are born every day 
and noone marvels. If we consider more thoughtfully, it isa greater miracle for one 
to be who was not, than for one to come to life again who was. Yet the same God, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, doth all these things by His Word, and not 
only did He create, He governs also.’ 
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events which might well happen amongst ourselves at the present 
day, but in which we should not with them be inclined to discover 
any marks of special Divine interposition. Another large class of 
their wonders we should ascribe to the power of the imagination, 
or the force of the human will; and when these classes are 
disposed of we should be surprised to find how very little in 
authentic Church history there is, the facts of which any fair- 
minded person would feel constrained to disbelieve. The views 
of this age and the views of twelve centuries ago no doubt ma- 
terially differ ; and we are not called upon, nor do we feel inclined 
to pronounce authoritatively between them. But it will not be 
denied that much is gained to the cause of charity and of truth 
when the difference is shown to be one of opinion and not of fact; 
and that while we may fairly think such men as Bede mistaken, 
there is no just ground for believing them dishonest, or for ac- 
cusing them of falsehood. There is indeed an occasional extra- 
vagance, though less often than is commonly supposed, from 
which good sense compels us to withhold our assent ; but in such 
eases the writer generally displays the manifest insufficiency of 
the evidence upon which the statement has been made; and it 
should in candour be remembered, that the temper which led 
them to discover the wonderful in so many things which they did 
see, naturally disposed their minds to receive more readily than 
ourselves the truth of many others, which they did not. 

We need hardly remind our readers that, as we have not 
said, so we do not mean to say that there is any moral superiority 
in a temper simply credulous or superstitious, which would look 
upon and believe in a miracle as a marvel only, and accept it 
with the same unreasoning facility with which a child receives 
a fairy tale, or believes in the existence of the roc or the griffin. 
No doubt the faith of a cultivated and reflecting intellect is 
something higher in kind than the superstition of a savage, or 
the indolent acquiescence in what is told them, which unin- 
vestigating minds display. We have already distinguished cre- 
dulity from faith; and we have no desire to pay to the human 
weakness that respect and honour which are due only to the 
religious grace. We admire in the saints of old those qualities 
alone which we should admire if we saw them in any good man 
of the present day; and that practical belief in the constant 
presence of God in the affairs of the world which no good man 
would for a moment in terms deny. But many a good man is 
withheld from admitting what appear to be the necessary con- 
sequences of such a belief, from a fear of being committed to 
results which he cannot assent to, and to an acquiescence in a 
system and teaching which he thinks untrue, and which he 
believes to lead both to superstition and infidelity. Those who 
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accept it entire must needs be very superstitious; and it is 
taught in such intimate connexion with the most important 
truths of revelation, that its rejection too often leads to their 
rejection as an almost inevitable consequence. That these 
dangers do result, not perhaps always, yet often, from the 
modern Roman teaching on the subject of miracles, we fully 
believe; and they are dangers which must be neither denied 
nor undervalued. But they are no legitimate argument against 
the line of belief which we have been recommending as sound 
and philosophical. All things may be abused and carried to 
extremes; but that it may and does degenerate into super- 
stition, is surely no reason why we should not strive after and 
earnestly cultivate a true religious and enlightened faith. 

What we have here advanced applies, of course, only to such 
writers as Bede, who had the means of being accurate, and the 
honest intention to be so. It does not apply to the later and 
legendary writers: and the contrast between the two can hardly 
be better exemplified than in Bede’s ‘ Life of S. Cuthbert,’ and 
the work on the same subject by Reginald of Durham, to which 
we have alluded in the course of this article. Reginald’s is a 
beautiful and interesting book, full of poetry, and occasionally 
displaying very high imagination ; but his object was not accu- 
racy, nor does he exercise any power of critically investigating 
the authenticity of the tales he tells. It is a prose poem in 
honour of 8. Cuthbert, in which truth and fiction, visions and 
realities, history and fable, are inextricably blended together. 
The perpetual miracle, the romantic atmosphere, and the splen- 
did magnificence with which §. Cuthbert is always accompanied, 
contrast strangely with the bareness and simplicity, the quiet, 
cautious tone of the narrative of Bede. We feel at once that 
the two writers had different objects, and that it would be almost 
as unreasonable to complain seriously that Reginald intended to 
deceive, as that we look in vain in the Memoirs of Philip de 
Comines for the sustained yet varied brilliancy which charms 
us in Quentin Durward. 

Indeed, the lives of saints are but specimens of a law which 
obtains with regard to all celebrated men. They become heroes: 
by degrees, deeds and sayings are ascribed to them which they 
never said or did; their fame acquires strength by tixne, and 
gains by perpetual accretion. In the middle ages departed 
saints were believed constantly to interfere in the affairs of this 
world. Power was held to reside in their relics, and they 
appeared on earth from time to time in vision or reality. Some 
of the most splendid passages of Reginald describe such appear- 
ances of S. Cuthbert. In this, and in the gradual increase of 
the miracles ascribed to him, he has shared the lot of other 
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saints. It has been remarked of the holiest men, that they 
shrink from the assertion of that miraculous power in them- 
selves which their friends and historians have agreed to ascribe 
to them. §. Ambrose, 8S. Gregory, S. Bernard, for example, 
are silent as to their own miracles. Francis Xavier, we know, 
expressly disclaimed the possession of such power. Succeeding 
ages are less scrupulous. So is it with S. Cuthbert. Doubt- 
fully, and in one instance, he himself narrates a miracle: a 
careful and painstaking historian sees Divine power at work in 
a few of his actions; a picturesque legend-writer, four centuries 
afterwards, presents him to us as an unceasing wonder-worker 
in life and death. 

It will at least be obvious that his sanctity was so great, and 
the contrast he presents to our own times so complete, as to 
make him worthy of attentive study. It may widen our 
experience, kindle emulation, and enlarge charity. It is useful 
now and then to leave the present time and meditate upon 
another. It may be profitable to quit for a moment the strife 
and clamour, the pretence and insincerity which surround us 
now, for communion with the old devout and simple-minded 
Bishop who served God, and did what he believed His pleasure 
all his life long, night and day, winter and summer, in sickness 
or in health, with an untroubled conscience, a tranquil reason, a 
purified heart, and an undivided will. The austere realities of 
his life are a good subject of contemplation for an unreal age, 
which yet, if it ever thinks, must needs confess that faith like 
his will alone remain clear and firm when the day breaks and 
the shadows flee away. 





Art. V.—1. Histoire Universelle de l'Eglise Catholique. Par 
L’Assé Roursacner. Tom. XXV.—XXVIIL (From 
1605—1848.) Paris: Gaume Freres. 1847, &c. 

2. A History of Jansenism. By S. C. Treeettes, LL.D. 
London: Bagster. 1851. 


3. Déclaration des Evéques de Hollande, addressée a toute 
PEglise Catholique. (Par Jean Van Santen, Archeréque 
d’ Utrecht.) Paris, 1827. 


Oveur a history of the Church to be a history of Christianity, 
or not? Ought it to embrace the annals of heretics, as well as 
those of Catholics? Much may be said on either side the ques- 
tion. On the one hand, it may be urged that, to give it the wider 
extent, is to falsify the very title; that the squabbles or successes 
of those who are not of the Church have little to interest or to 
profit those who are; that the field is in itself so vast, as to 
render any increase tedious and unadvisable. On the other 
hand, how, it may be asked, are we to understand the bearing 
of Church teaching, or the successes and reverses of the true 
Faith, unless we know somewhat of the machinations and poli- 
ties of those by whom it is most dangerously opposed? Is it 
not deep matter of regret that we have so few records of the 
Arians, because the want of them obscures the annals of those 
by whom Arianism was put to shame? Again: in the present 
state of circumstances, no two histories of the Church, if confined 
to the stricter sense, will mean the same thing. A Roman writer 
will ignore the East and England; an Eastern historian will 
give no account of Latinism; a Protestant will well-nigh 
leap from Nicea to Luther, or will endeavour to trace the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church in Turlupins, Bogomili, Good- 
men, Albigenses, Wickliffites, and the various Manicheans of 
the middle ages. 

M. Rohrbacher, in the History of the Church which, con- 
tained in twenty-eight octavo volumes, he has now completed, 
has a very clear and defined idea of the work in hand. A 
thorough Ultramontane, he turns neither to the right side nor 
to the left, from tracing the fortunes of Rome. Sympathy for 
the ‘ Photian Churches’ he has none. At Anglican orders he 
scoffs. A brief sketch, or rather caricature, of events extra- 
neous to his own Church, he gives; but written with such 
vehemence of party-spirit, such a predetermination to see only 
one side-of the question, such intolerable flippancy towards 
the earnest-minded men of other communions, as we have never 
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seen equalled in any partisan history except Burnet. While he 
has Fleury to guide him, (whose translations from the Fathers 
in the earlier centuries he confessedly borrows,) he keeps the 
thread of his story pretty clear. But in his later volumes, it is 
indeed inextricable confusion. You are referred backwards 
and forwards, you skip from facts to dissertations, from 
biography to polemic theology, in a puzzle-headed way of 
which no description can give an idea. A reader, previously 
acquainted with the controversies of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, may find them in the volumes which we 
have placed at the head of this article; but, if ignorant of at 
least the principal historical events of the time, he will in 
vain turn to M. Rohrbacher’s pages for enlightenment. 

As a history of the Roman Church, during the period we 
propose to review, the work is tolerably complete, The Pope- 
dom, of course, France, and Western Germany, have their full 
space. The Churches of Japan, of Corea, Cochin China, and, 
on the other side, South America, are satisfactorily treated. 
Roman Catholic England and Ireland receive a good deal of 
notice. But of Spain, Portugal, Poland, [South Italy, and 
Catholic Prussia, we hear but little. The biographies of the saints 
and principal writers of the Latin Communion are, however, dis- 
tinctly and concisely given, and form the most interesting part 
of each volume. 

It may well be imagined that Jansenism and Gallicanism are 
the two ‘ heresies’ which excite M. Rohrbacher’s indignation to 
the highest pitch. For Jansenism, in particular, he has a choice 
store of epithets. It is Satanic—infernal—diabolical ; the worst 
heresy ever invented by the devil. Better no God than the 
God of Jansenius. Jansenism caused the French Revolution. 
Jansenism gave birth to the blasphemies of Voltaire. Jansen- 
ism paved the way for the cruelties of Robespierre. And it is 
to be noticed, that M. Rohrbacher brands as Jansenists, not 
only men cut off from the Roman Church, but men who died in 
her communion :—men like De Neercassel and De Caylus ;— 
nay, men whose only fault was that they taught the doctrine of 
the Council of Constance and of Gerson. Is it not intolerable 
that a private ecclesiastic should brand such men with forging the 
‘devil’s masterpiece ?’—that an unauthorized writer is to affix 
the stigma of heresy on every one whose doctrine is not as 
ultramontane as his own; while, on the other hand, he warns 
us against condemning the system of Molina, because the Holy 
See has never condemned it ;—7.e. because Paul V. was afraid 
to publish his bull of condemnation ? 

With respect to politics, the Abbé is a Frenchman of the 
modern school—that is, of the school that was modern till the 
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events of this current December, 1851. All power comes from 
the people. They may depose kings for a breach of the ‘ original 
contract.’ They, as far as civil power is concerned, are God’s 
vicegerents upon earth ; and the French nation is the greatest 
and most glorious under the sun. During the heat of the Revo- 
lution, France was glorious in its martyrs, and equally glorious 
in its generals; in the one, because they died for the Faith; in 
the others, because they overthrew the potentates that were 
leagued in defence of that Faith. But the Frenchman sinks 
before the Ultramontane. The Abbé absolutely glories in what 
he terms the annihilation of the old Church of France, and its 
reconstruction under Pius VII. With an allusion which we 
had well-nigh called blasphemous, he thus concludes one of his 
volumes :-— 

‘ Enfin, le jour de Paques, 18 Avril, 1802, a N. D. de Paris, la nouvelle 
Eglise de France, ressuscitée par la grice de Dieu, et par l’autorité du 
§. Siége, célébra sa propre Resurrection avec celle du Sauveur..... Et le 


temps fera voir que la France est vraiment ressuscitée, et cela, nous en avons 
la confiance, pour ne plus mourir !?* 


It is not our intention to detain the reader with any further 
criticism on a work which will certainly never become popular 
in England, though we see that Mr. Birwan Browne, a convert 
to Rome, has commenced a translation of it. Two traits of the 
author’s character, however, we will give. In alluding, as was 
proper, to Fleury, among the writers of the eighteenth century, 
he takes the opportunity of doing what a man of taste would 
have carefully avoided, depreciating in his own pages those of 
his great rival. In his history of the nineteenth, he does what 
posterity, we venture to say, will not do: he gives an account 
of the motives which led to the composition of his own work. 

We turn, however, from the work to the period of which it 
treats, intending to refer, from time to time, as we go along, to 
M. Rohrbacher and his statements. We propose to confine 
ourselves, however, to the great struggle between the two 
principles of Gallicanism and Ultramontanism, which convulsed 
the Roman Church during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. This will oblige us to take into consideration those 
other disputes, which, doctrinal in themselves, became inextri- 
cably interwoven with the question already at issue, embittering 
and embittered by it, carried on simultaneously, and ended in 
the same manner. 

At the Reformation, Rome found herself, almost at a stroke, 
shorn of half her territories. By a natural consequence, she 
doubled the despotism with which she ruled the remaining 





1 Tom. xxvii. p. 655. 
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moiety. If kings would no longer bend, bishops should crouch 
to her. If western Christendom would no longer hear Gerson, 
Latin Europe should obey Bellarmine. The Great Order, with 
its fourth vow, sprang up as by miracle. Rome everywhere 
triumphed. France was confirmed, Belgium and Poland re-won, 
to the Holy See. Well-nigh half that had been lost in Ger- 
many was recovered. Austria, so nearly wrested from the 
Pope, renewed her allegiance. The counter-reformation culmi- 
nated in Urban VIII. a good-natured man, an elegant scholar, 
a prince who protected the arts, a prelate, if of easy, at least of 
decent, life; a divine of sufficient learning to surround himself 
with the best canonists and deepest theologians; a Pope who, 
having attained the triple crown at a comparatively early age, 
consolidated his plans, and carried out his maxims for twenty-one 
years of an unclouded pontificate. His was the beau idéal of 
papal supremacy. The False Decretals were given up; but 
the Jesuits did as well without them. If the facts were other- 
wise, ‘so much the worse for the poor facts.’ The Latin 
Church was never more flourishing. Her missionaries evan- 
gelized the two Americas; her orders parted Asia between 
them as conquerors; her martyrs glorified God by hundreds in 
the Philippines, by tens of thousands in Japan. In Europe, 
Calvinism was rolled back like a torrent. The greatest saint 
whom the Church had seen since the age of S. Bernard— 
S. Vincent de Paul—arose in France. Beza died, adjuring 
his friends, for the love of Christ, to send for 8. Francis de 
Sales. It was not of course without hopes of winning back to 
the tiara its brightest jewel that a Cardinal’s hat was offered to 
the greatest of the Caroline Bishops. It seemed as if a second 
and more glorious empire were preparing for Rome. Her con- 
troversialists poured out innumerable volumes in her defence ; 
and the Bibliotheca of Rocaberti shows their learning, their zeal, 
and their onesidedness. 

But was all this real? Could a system so false in its origin as 
Ultramontanism promise itself stability ? That is what we have to 
see. A tendencyto return to the principles of the Council of Basle, 
—a wish to revert to a more primitive system of discipline,— 
an echo of the demand made by the Spanish Bishops at Trent, — 
* Let the Pope give us what is ours, for we give him more than 
is his,’—manifests itself as early as the time of Paul V. Let us 
do a late act of justice to a much-injured man :—to one, of 
whom, whatever were his faults, and whatever his sufferings, 
we are not afraid to say, Sit anima nostra cum illo ! 

Late in August 1602, there came news to Rome that the 
See of Spalato was vacant. The Dominicans said some masses 
for Dominic Marcot, of good memory, late Archbishop; the 
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Cardinals inquired what the place was worth; the Venetian 
ambassador was on the look out for instructions; the canons 
of S. Jerome of the Illyrians in the city said that it was 
a shame to appoint any man not acquainted with the lan- 
guage. Several candidates were in the field: for to be Metro- 
politan and Primate of all Dalmatia was something, though 
the See, tossed about as it had been from Constantinople to 
Hungary, from Naples to Bosnia, from the Ban of Croatia to 
the Doge of Venice, was worth comparatively little. In a few 
days, Cardinal Cinthio was waited on by the Bishop of Segna;' 
his name, Mark Antony de Dominis. He had the votes of the 
Chapter in his favour; an Illyrian by birth, he could speak the 
language fluently; the Serene Republic was not averse; he 
would endeavour to do his duty, if promoted, and he hoped for 
his Illustrious Reverence’s’ protection. He was introduced to 
the Pope, and the Consistorial Acts tell us that, on the 15th 
of November, M. Antony was absolved from his bond to the 
Church of Segna, and translated to Spalato. 

Before this, however, it began to be whispered that the Arch- 
bishop had some singular views. He was bent on residence and 
hard work. He had certain uncomfortable notions on the imme- 
diate derivation of episcopal authority from Christ, and he abso- 
lutely declared his intention of preaching every day of the 
ensuing Lent to his people. The thing was really outré ; no 
body ever did so now; he might preach, after celebrating pon- 
tifically, now and then if he liked, but a daily sermon was impos- 
sible. ‘Why so?’ inquired De Dominis. ‘Chrysostom and 
Gregory could do it; why not I?’ ‘But no one knows in 
what vestments you ought to preach,’ they persisted. ‘Then I 
will find out,’ was the rejoinder. And accordingy, ‘The 
‘Sacred Congregation of Rites replied, that he must preach in 
‘his ordinary and every day habit, in rochet and mozzetta, with 
‘stole, unless he has celebrated High Mass previously, in which 
‘case the form of the ceremonial is to be observed; and thus it 
‘declared Nov. 13, 1602.’ 

De Dominis did not, however, get his see without having a 
pension assigned thereon of five hundred ducats to his com- 
petitor Andreucci, who soon after was made Bishop of Tra- 
gurium, and so one of the suffragans of Spalato. News presently 
came to Rome of a furious quarrel between these two. The 
Archbishop refused to pay the pension for a year of pestilence, 





1 The reader will find Segna, or Zengh, in Austrian Croatia, in lat. 45°, and 
must not confound the Episcopus Seniensis with the Ep. Senensis, (Sienna,) or 
Signinus, (Segni in the Campagna.) De Dominis’s doings at Zengh are supplied 
by Farlati, Illyr. Sacr. iv. 137. 

2 The title of Eminence was first given by Urban VIII. 
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the Bishop insisted on all. De Dominis found himself suspended 
from his functions by the Auditor of the Apostolic Chamber, 
and this occurred on two different occasions from the same 
cause. Sequestration from the Pastoral Office gave more time 
for study, and no doubt the foundations of the De Republicd 
Ecclesiasticé were laid in that retirement. ‘ Here am J,’ 
reasoned De Dominis, ‘a Primate, in a country where Pastoral 
‘superintendence is, if anywhere, essential, suspended on ac- 
* count of a debt which was at first made so in violation of the 
‘ canons,—and is now enforced in spite of facts. And yet we 
‘ talk of the equality of Bishops, and claim to hold discipline 
‘unchanged from primitive times!’ And who shall say that he 
did not reason aright? Granted that De Dominis was some- 
what of an archeologist, had he not provocation enough in a 
piece of oppression which endangered the souls of his flock, to 
confirm him in his primitivism? And when shortly afterwards, 
he issued twenty-two constitutions for his Diocese, and the 
Sacred Congregation either absolutely, or partially, annulled 
eighteen, must he not have contrasted his own situation with 
that of the earlier Bishops, whose names were as his household 
words ? 

Soon after, Andreucci and his Metropolitan had another con- 
test, which (whoever was right on the point disputed, the con- 
demnation of some clerks by the former, and their absolution . 
by the latter), brings out the early system of true metropolitical 
powers as strongly held by the Primate, and brings out, also, 
a great deal of unseemly violence on the part of both. ‘ Saul, 
‘ Saul,’'—thus the Archbishop commences,— 


‘Why persecutest thou me? It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. Have you not yet lost your military spirit,—though by a leap 
you passed from the sword to the pastoral staff? Away, my brother, away 
with earthly conversation,—and now at length casting aside the warfare 
of this world, enrol yourself after a far different sort in the armies of 
Christ. Put on the manners, the arms, the spirit that become a soldier, 
nay, rather, a general and prefect of Christ. If it seem intolerable to you 
that you are in subjection to me, seek another see ; and that not any other, 
but the Supreme and Apostolic, if you would pay obedience to none. Con- 
found not, my brother, I pray you, the order of Ecclesiastical Hierarchy.’ ' 


All through one sees the character of the man: resolute and, 
indeed, overbearing in defence of a principle; naturally falling 
back on early examples, and living more in primitive times 
than his own; disposed to make no allowance for the altered 
condition of his own church, and abhorring developement. Hav- 
ing occasion to rebuild the choir of his cathedral, he reintroduced 





1 Farlati, Illyric. Sacer. tom. iii. p. 489. 
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the synthronus: and being blamed for raising himself higher than 
the altar, he met the objection by raising over the latter a most 
ponderous ciborium. 

He soon gave another proof of his wish to return to primi- 
tive use. The Clergy of Spalato were in a very corrupt state ; 
and a fresh element of difficulty was to be found in the use of 
the two languages, Latin and Illyrico-Slavonic. A priest only 
acquainted with the former was perhaps sent into a parish where 
the latter was employed; or vice versa. Now, it needed not 
De Dominis’s reading to be aware that, in early times, no one 
was admitted into the lists of the clergy without having the 
voice of the people in favour of his general good character and 
fitness for the office. But even the Archbishop dared not ven- 
ture on this; he, therefore, cast about for an expedient that 
might reconcile primitive strictness and modern laxity. At last 
he hit on the plan that all candidates for Holy Orders should 
undergo an examination before the Chapter,—and that on its 
result a ballot should be taken. This seemed to produce good 
effects; but, in two years, the Archbishop proceeded much 
further. He now ordered that all the priests, (we suppose of the 
city, not of the Diocese) should be ‘discussed’ by the Chapter 
on occasion of every ordination, and that such as were thought 
unworthy of their office should be suspended. This, it need 


not be said, is as much opposed to primitive as to ultramontane 
custom. Hence curious records in the Chapter Acts. For 
example :— 


‘And so the clerk, Gregory de Benedictis, was first discussed; and he 
had all the votes, namely fourteen, in his favour, and none against him. 
Francis Orsillo had, in like manner, all the votes in his favour, and none 
against him. Innocent Chahich had thirteen votes against him, and one 
in his favour. The said Innocent was excluded from the Clergy. Francis 
Manoli had twelve votes in his favour, and two against him, &c.’ 


It is only wonderful that the excluded Clergy did not appeal 
to Rome. 

In the meantime, De Dominis was wearied out with the 
usurpations and encroachments of the Apostolic See, and 
meditated the bold step of leaving his post, and throwing off 
her jurisdiction. That he did not act hastily, though he might 
have acted injudiciously, cannot be denied. His three enor- 
mous folios de Republica Ecclesiastic@ were published in 1617: 
and could hardly have been commenced later than 1607. In the 
meantime, his sermons, to which multitudes thronged, contained 
expressions, bolder and bolder, against Roman Supremacy, till 
at length a hearer exclaimed at the conclusion of one of 
his assertions on that subject, ‘You lie in your throat.’ It 
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was more than whispered that the Archbishop was a heretic ; 
and that steps ought to be taken to procure his deposition. 
Let us see what was his own state of mind :— 


‘From the Episcopate I was raised to the Archiepiscopate. Hence, 
a new and more urgent occasion of renewing my studies (of the Fathers 
as contradistinguished from later writers), and of labouring with greater 
zeal and energy inthem. For when the troubles occasioned me by my 
suffragans, and, much more, the excessive power of the Roman Court, 
threw every metropolitical right into confusion, I found it necessary to 
investigate the root and origin of all ecclesiastical degrees, powers, offices, 
and dignities,—and especially of the Papacy. Then came the interdict of 
Venice. The books, written on behalf of Rome treated us, Bishops of 
the Venetian dominions, as rude and unlearned beasts. Hence, to finish 
my defence, and to come to the truth of the Venetian matter, a fresh occa- 
sion of new and more vigorous study. The sacred and ancient Canons, 
the orthodox Councils, the discipline of the Fathers, the former customs 
of the Church, all passed in review before me. I found in these, and these 
only, that for which I was looking, and far more than I had expected to 
find.. . . . It was once an article of faith that the Universal Church, 
scattered throughout the world, is that Catholic Church of Christ, to 
which Christ Himself has promised His perpetual presence, and which 
Paul calls the pillar and ground of the truth; our present Romans have 
contracted this article, so that by the Catholic Church they understand the 
Roman Court, and in that, or rather in the Pope alone, the whole Spirit 
of Christ resides. And whatever has at any time been said in honour of 
the Catholic Church, they with the utmost force and injury, circumscribe 
to the Court of Rome.’ ! 


A man who could thus think, and who was accustomed to speak 
out, must have found Spalato no safe place. Accordingly, to- 
wards the conclusion of 1615, he suddenly went to Venice, probably 
undetermined what future course to pursue. In what immedi- 
ately followed, some secret springs of action must have been 
involved, which it is now impossible to detect. Rome could not 
have been ignorant of De Dominis’s sentiments. Yet we find 
him resigning his see to his kinsman, Sforza Ponzoni, and Paul 
V. confirming the deed: and yet the ex-prelate retained the 
title of Archbishop of Spalato in all his works. A touching 
epistle of his to the Spalatese is still extant, in which he main- 
tains his attachment to the Catholic faith,—upbraids them with 
their cruel misapprehension of his teaching, and earnestly prays 
them to elect for their new Archbishop some one who should be 
acquainted with the Illyrian language. 

At Venice, De Dominis became acquainted with the English 
ambassador; and hence Roman writers take occasion to re- 
proach him with having sold his faith and soul for a pension ; 
just as English writers accuse him of returning to Rome because 





1 De Republic Christ. tom. i. § 8 of the unpaged Introduction. 
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his promotion was less than he had expected. Bitter words 
and cruel insinuations are, however, no proofs. Granted that 
Spalato was not an opulent See,—still its wealth was greater 
than anything which De Dominis could reasonably expect in 
a foreign country. Besides, with his learning and talents, to 
which such ample justice is done by his adversaries, to what 
might he not aspire? To any Venetian See,—to the ‘ Patri- 
archate’ of Venice,—to a Cardinalate,—why not to the Papacy 
itself? And in England, too, with his known sentiments on 
the necessity of a Prelate speaking the language of his flock,— 
how could he even wish for a Bishopric? No ;—doubtless the 
ambassador, aware that such a secession would bring great 
credit to his Church, sounded the Archbishop’s mind, and 
framed his suggestions accordingly. De Dominis spoke of the 
Primitive Model. ‘The very thing,’ cries his Excellency, ‘ to 
which we have reformed ourselves. Look—here, in the Canons,— 
and here, in the Rubrics,—and here, in the Ordinal,—we refer 
to it expressly.’ The Archbishop spoke of the innovations of 
Rome. ‘ We reject them all,’ cries the Ambassador. ‘ No denial 
‘of the chalice—no shameless sale of indulgences—no reserves 
‘—no Annates—no Bishops by the grace of the Apostolic See 
‘—no pallium—no interdicts.’ De Dominis spoke of Sees in 
commendam, Bishops that had ten Cathedrals, and had never 
seen one; Cardinals that heaped up Canonries, and Deaneries, 
and Abbacies of distant lands. ‘ All those corruptions gone 
too,’ says his Excellency. Then as to the election of Bishops,— 
how was that? ‘By the Dean and Chapter,’ replies the Am- 
bassador, ‘ after invocation of the Holy Ghost ;—the Recom- 
mendation and Premunire being conveniently dropped. And 
so, little by little, the mind of De Dominis seems to have 
been filled with visions of a Primitive National Church, hold- 
ing the Catholic faith in its fullness, and yet rejecting all 
the novelties of the Roman Court. Two things more may be 
observed. The first, that a vernacular service would occasion 
no difficulty to the Archbishop, himself accustomed to the Illy- 
ric Missal and Breviary. The second, that, in close contact 
with the Eastern Church, a married Clergy would not shock 
his prejudices. He resolved, then, to fly to England. But this 
was not so easily done. 

On the 23d of August, 1616, he received the agreement of 
the Pope to the election of Ponzoni, together with a pension of 
seven hundred ducats. The reason of this unusual favour to a 
suspected man must remain a mystery. At the beginning of 
September, he left Venice, giving out that it was his intention 
to visit the principal cities of Italy. By slow journeys he bent 
his course to the Grisons; and from Coire, in the middle of 
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October, he addressed a short letter to the Doge, in which he 
stated his sentiments on the usurpations of Rome,—explained 
that he could neither live safely nor rule freely when within 
the influence of that Court,—professed his unaltered affection 
to the Republic, and said,—‘ This my necessary secession is so 
‘ far from involving a secession from the holy, pure, uncorrupted, 
‘ Catholic and Apostolic Faith, that in its behalf I am ready to 
‘pour forth, not ink only, but my blood, and my life itself, if 
‘need shall require.’ 

From Coire he proceeded to Heidelberg, (where he published 
his su@ profectionis consilium,') and thence to London. His 
arrival made a great sensation. He was presented at Court, 
received as a guest by Abbot, visited Oxford and Cambridge, 
and was invited to assist at an episcopal consecration.? His first 
publication in England was his Scoglio del naufragio Cristiano, 
but the De Republicd must have been put to press at once, 
because it appeared in the same year. This enormous work, 
containing upwards of two thousand pages, obtained an im- 
mediate European reputation.* Intricate and perplexed as is 
the style, unwieldy as is the learning, tedious as is the 
aggregation of references, it is nevertheless a xrjua és aei. 
It is a kind of quarry whence almost everything that can 
be urged against Ultramontanism may be extracted. That a 
work which would make twenty-four fair octavo volumes should 
be republished, is not to be expected, (though, really, when 
such a work as Willett’s Synopsis Papismi is being brought 
out by subscription, one knows not what to say,) but still, 
no English divine is acquainted with all that can be said 
for his own Church, who has not studied this book. We have 
an @ fortiori of two hundred and thirty years since its publica- 
tion, but that does not diminish its value. It obtained for 
its author the Mastership of the Savoy, and the Deanery of 
Windsor. 

We think that there is no great difficulty in tracing the 
workings of De Dominis’s mind, which terminated in his leaving 
England. This National Church that had reformed itself on 
the primitive model, in the year after his arrival sent delegates 
—one of them too a Bishop—to the Synod of Dort. The Acts 





1 This is printed at the beginning of the De Republicd. There is an English 
Translation, under the title of A Manifestation of the Motives, &c. published in 
London, by John Bill, 1616. It is very spirited, but so excessively free as to lead 
to the idea that a corrected copy of the Latin must have been used. 

2 The consecration of Nicolas Felton for Bristol, and George Montaigne for 
Lincoln, Dec. 14, 1617. 

5 The sentiments which Cyril Lucar entertained of it, may be seen in the letters 
~ yey to De Dominis, as given in Mr. Neale’s ‘History of Alexandria,’ 
vol, ii. p. 390. 
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of that Assembly were not precisely those of 8. Cyprian or of 
S. Basil. Abbot, too, shall we say the worst Archbishop that 
ever filled the Chair of Canterbury? carried matters with a high 
hand. A majority of the leading theologians were Calvinists, 
spoke of the successor of 8. Peter as Antichrist, and gloried 
in their isolation from the rest of Christendom. What De 
Dominis sought,—Jerusalem, que adificatur ut civitas cujus 

rticipatio ejus in idipsum,—was not to be found on earth. 
Te looked back to the Roman obedience—the nurse of his 
early years. The Spanish ambassador too played a double 
part. To the Archbishop he enlarged on the heresy of Eng- 
land; to King James he discoursed on the Popery of the 
exile. Nor were there wanting assurances that Gregory XV. 
was not in the same sentiments with his predecessor. ‘The fault 
of a temporary secession would be more than expiated by the 
glory of a lasting return. ‘ Perhaps he therefore departed for a 
* season, that thou shouldest receive him for ever: not now as 
‘a servant, but above a servant; a brother beloved.’ The old 
man'—he was now sixty-four—yielded, and applied for leave to 
return to Italy. We can imagine King James saying, or 
swearing, that he ‘had na sae whaapled wi’ the Paip in his 
‘ younger days, whilk was weel kent o’ a’ Christendom, as to let 
‘the auld fule gang his ways noo.’ However, he appointed 
a commission—its Prelates were Abbot of Canterbury, Neyle 
of Durham, Montaigne of London, Andrewes of Winchester, 
and Williams of Lincoln, Lord Keeper—to return what answer 
they thought fit. They met at Lambeth, and after hearing the 
Archbishop’s defence, commanded him to leave the kingdom in 
twenty days, on pain of coming under the penalties affixed by 
law to communications with Rome. J¢ is said—and the poor 
Archbishop has now no tongue to deny it—that he earnestly 
protested his entire approval of the Church of England, and 
promised never to speak against her. That such a promise was 
either given or accepted seems doubtful. The price of recon- 
ciliation with Rome must be renunciation of Canterbury, and 
the Roman formula for such a process was not likely to be a 
very gentle one. Would that we could know what Andrewes 
thought of all this! Abbot was an ultra-Calvinist; Neyle, a 
courtier; Montaigne, a bon-vivant; Williams, a man devoured 
with ambition ; and they did as one might expect. 





1 The account given in the ‘ Dictionnaire des Livres Jansénistes, is a pure 
fable. ‘Environ six ans aprés son apostasie, il se sentit tellement pressé par les 
‘remords de sa conscience, que pour réparer Je scandale de sa désertion, il monta 
‘en chaire 4 Londres, et en présence d’un des plus nombreux auditoires, il ré- 
‘tracta, &c. Le Roi Jacques le priva aussitét des bénéfices considérables qu’il }ui 
4 avait donnés, et lui ordonna de sortir de ses états dans trois jours.’— Tom. iii. p. 486. 
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De Dominis went to Brussels, and there waited for a safe 
conduct, which never came. During his six months’ residence 
in that city, he is said frequently to have lamented—and natu- 
rally enough—his unhappy journey to England. He at length 
ventured to Rome, and was favourably received by Gregory, 
who assigned him a pension, and treated him with distinction. 
Hopeless, apparently, of any reformation; disappointed with that 
which was on its trial; worn out with years and sorrows; in 
the power of his enemies; he published a recantation of his 
works, as abounding in heresies, and injurious to the Roman 
Pontiff. At least this is the Roman accredited story: and 
certainly there is a printed book, in which M.A. de Dominis sui 
reditus ex Anglia consilium exponit ; and it came ea typographia 
Ree. Camere Apostolicw, mpcxxm. All we can say is,—that 
the end of the story does not well agree with the beginning ; 
that De Dominis’s style was marvellously improved in the 
interval between his De Republicé and his Consilium Reditus ; 
that the latter book was very necessary for Rome; that the 
Jesuits had a good many practised pens; and that the Arch- 
bishop did not live to disown the work. 

Gregory XV. died July 8, 1623. Urban VIII. discontinued 
the pension of De Dominis. ‘ Easier that,’—so, or to the same 
effect spoke the ex-Prelate, ‘than to answer my De Republicé Ec- 
‘ clesiasticd.’ His reward was a cell in the Castle of S. Angelo, 
and a process in the Inquisition. This was still unfinished when 
the report went through Rome that the imprisoned Archbishop 
was dangerously ill. He received the Sacraments of the Church 
with great devotion, and then went to a higher tribunal than 
that of the Holy Office, and, we assuredly trust, to a more 
merciful sentence. Europe believed him poisoned; four of the 
Pope’s physicians declared that he was not. Italian poisoning 
being so unheard-of a thing, and the testimony of the witnesses 
so perfectly disinterested, let us give the Jesuits the benefit of 
the doubt. At all events, 


‘This surely yet 
Might have been granted him,—one sepulchre 
Beside the sepulchres of his foretathers.’ 


But no. The Inquisition finished the cause, declared him a 
relapsed heretic, and burnt his corpse with great solemnity in 
the nee di Flora. 


Thus Rome destroyed the body; but the spirit lived: and at 


the very moment was exciting no small commotion in the 
Church of France. 


In 1611, Edmund Richer, a Doctor of Paris, published a 
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treatise ‘De Potestate Ecclesiasticd et Politicd.’ In this, he 
taught that ali the powers of the Church are given to the Com- 
munity of the Faithful; that the Pope is simply their ministerial 
head; that he is only authorised to act in the intervals which 
elapse between one CEcumenical Council and another; that he 
is liable to be called to account for what he has done; that he 
has a bare Primacy, in short, and nothing more. But he went 
further: and held that, as the Pope derives his authority from 
the Universal Church, and is her minister during her plea- 
sure, so each Bishop derives his power from the Church in 
his Diocese, and is, strictly speaking, its minister; that the 
Diocesan Synod is that which really governs, and the Bishop is 
merely a kind of Vicar during the intervals of its session. Thus 
it will be seen that Richerism, however frequently confounded 
with Gallicanism, is, in real truth, very different. The systems 
agree jn calling the Pope the ministerial head of the Church; 
but Richer means, by that expression, the whole body of the 
faithful; Bossuet and his fellows mean the corporation of Bishops. 
Again: Gallicanism makes each separate Bishop God’s Vice- 
gerent; and Richerism makes him only the Vicar of the united 
body of the faithful in his Diocese. The latter system, if pushed 
out to its extreme limits, seems destructive of Sacerdotalism ; for 
how can a body convey supernatural powers, not possessed by 
itself, to a head elected from itself? Richer, doubtless, had no 
such creed as this; but his system must be condemned, as 
tending of necessity to such a developement. Dr. Arnold was 
nothing but an expanded Richerite. Again: Richer taught, and 
here, no doubt, he had the great schoolmen of the middle ages 
on his side, that these principles were as true of civil, as of 
ecclesiastical, government ;—that royal authority is merely a 
trust from the people; given by them, and by them to be 
revoked. Gallicanism, on the other hand, was as strong for the 
Divine Right as the courtier Prelates of James I. 

It is easy to guess what the fate of such a book would be. 
Church and State alike condemned it. The Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Sens, in a Provincial Synod, declared it heretical : 
the Council of State, Louis XIII. being a minor, proscribed 
it: Richer was forbidden to defend it on pain of suffering as a 
traitor: and a retractation of his system was forced from him in 
the year 1629. But principles that had so much truth were 
not so easily to be sonal ae ; and now, complicated with doctrinal 
questions, and finding more or less of false doctrine both in 
their impugners and defenders, they were about to convulse the 
Roman Church. 

A few years after the retractation of Richer, two person- 
ages, both learned, both zealous, both reformers, were seated in 
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a student’s room in Paris, and discussing the state of the Church. 
The one—tall, stern, pale, harsh, commanding, looked every inch 
the ascetic: the other—words, eyes, manner, impregnated with 
love, the true missionary toa miserable people. The name of the 
former was Jean du Verger de Hauranne, Abbot of St. Cyran; 
that of the latter, Vincent de Paul. ‘God,’ said the former, ‘ for 
‘the sins of the Roman Church is about to remove her: it is 
‘useless to oppose His will. He will raise Himself up a more 
‘ faithful Bride, and will keep her spotless. The Council of Trent, 
‘which you uphold, was the packed meeting of a papal faction ; 
‘ to call it cecumenical is an insult to reason: I owe no obedience 
‘to its decisions, and will pay none.’ And the latter went forth, 
and warned his congregation against the heresy which he had 
lately heard. 

Who were these two men, and what their past life? Let us 
begin with the Saint. A Priest, yet directing the holiest 
Bishops of his time; a roturier, yet the companion of nobility ; 
a Saint, yet the favourite of a corrupt Court; a Catholic, yet 
beloved by heretics; how did he acquire his name and his 
influence in the Church? He had been a slave in Morocco, and 
there his heart was touched with that love which became the 
guiding principle of his life. Hence that most blessed founda- 
tion, the Sisters of Charity. Hence, when the armies of this 
world swept and reswept over miserable Lorraine,—when fields 
lay fallow for years,—when wolves boldly entered villages and 
towns,—when the hearths of cottages and mansions were alike 
fireless during the winter,—when mice, rats, and adders, were 
publicly sold, and bought at enormous prices,—when the starva- 
tion in the villages was so fearful that men shut their eyes as 
they passed,—when, to use the words of an eye-witness, the 
peasants that wandered about were like ‘skeletons covered with 
tanned sheep’s leather,,— when high-born ladies sold their 
honour to the brutal soldiers of Germany or France, that their 
children might not die before their eyes,—then this true servant 
of God poured fis army of missionaries over the devoted 
country. They, taking their lives in their hands, in perils from 
pestilence, marauders, wild beasts, went out into the highways 
and hedges; alms were absolutely rained in upon them from 
Paris; death thinned their ranks; but Vincent, like a deter- 
mined general, maintained his post, and poured in fresh soldiers 
to supply the place of the fallen. They took the infant from 
the breast of the dead mother,—they set free the Ecclesiastic 
from drawing the plough like a beast,—they rescued women 
from perilling their salvation for a piece of bread,—they lived 
the lives of angels, and ‘ they died,’ says a contemporary, ‘as I 
pray and beseech God that I may die.’ The expenses of this 
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holy war were reckoned at 400,000/. The same charity planted 
missionaries in Harris and Lewis, in Benbecula and the Uists, 
in islands that since the Reformation had never seen a minister 
of any sect—consoled the Roman Catholics of Ireland under 
the savage persecution of Cromwell,—entered the dark and 
fetid holds of the galleys, and turned many a prisoner from 
darkness to light,—solaced the captives of Algiers and Tunis,— 
ransomed them for their return, or fortified them for their 
martyrdom ;—thence, too, foundlings, rescued from the horrors 
of the Rue S. Landri, became the special charge of the Ladies of 
Charity: thence, when the funds of the new institution were 
totally inadequate to the work in hand, Vincent called together 
its supporters, and ‘I appeal to you,’ said he, ‘no longer as their 
‘ mothers, but as their judges: pronounce, if you will, the sen- 
‘tence of their death: I proceed to take your votes.’ Necklaces, 
bracelets, jewels, rings, caskets then,—broad lands and fair 
houses afterwards, were poured in to the succour of the helpless 
children; and to that decision, and to that priest, a million of 
infants owe their lives annually in all parts of the world. Such 
was the great Saint of the seventeenth century. 

We now come to him whom Ultramontanes call its great 
heresiarch—the Abbé de S. Cyran. His fortunes are so inter- 
woven with those of his great ally, Cornelius Jansen, Bishop of 
Ypres, that we must pursue them together. Jansen, born in 1585, 
near Leerdam, in Holland, was educated first at Utrecht, and 
then at Louvain, where he formed an acquaintance with Jean du 
Verger, with whom he visited Paris, and afterwards Bayonne, 
the native place of his friend. Hence he returned to Louvain, 
was made principal of the College of S. Pulcheria, Professor of 
Holy Scripture, and finally Bishop of Ypres. This see he only 
held six months, being carried off by the plague in 1636. 
Hauranne became Vicar-general of Poitiers, and obtained the 
Abbey of S. Cyran, by the name of which he is generally known. 
Here he formed the acquaintance of Robert Arnauld d’Andilly, 
with whose family he removed to Paris, and became intimate 
with their connexions. The elder Arnauld was manager of the 
estates of the Abbey of Port Royal, and by his means De 
Hauranne was there introduced, and acquired great influence. 
Agnes and Angelica, in particular, the daughters of Arnauld, 
received his instructions with avidity, and venerated him as a 
Saint. Accused of false doctrine, . was imprisoned in the 


Chateau de Vincennes, and after seven years confinement, was 
released only to die, in 1645. 

Such were the annals of two men, the unintentional authors 
of a schism which well-nigh rent the Roman Church in two 
and which is not yet composed. It mixed two different 
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subjects, doctrine and discipline, the question of grace, and 
the question of the supremacy. With the former we intend 
to have little to do; but some few observations on it are 
almost necessary. Jansenius had persuaded himself that the 
accredited doctrine of the Roman Church, on the subject of 
grace, was Semi-Pelagian. A floating tendency to the teaching 
of S. Augustine had long characterized the University of Lou- 
vain. Baius, a predecessor of Jansenius in his professorial 
chair, had openly accused the Jesuits of Pelagianism, and was, 
in his turn, accused of Calvinism. Seventy-six dogmas, ex- 
tracted from his works, though not ascribed to him by name, 
were condemned by Pope Pius V., and this condemnation the 
Professor himself had been compelled to sign. ‘ 

The Augustinian party were not slow in returning the as- 
sault; and it was determined to attack the principle of Mo- 
lina, a Spanish Jesuit, Professor of Theology at Evora, in 
Portugal, whose treatise On the concord of Free-will with Grace 
and Predestination, published at Lisbon, in 1588, was supposed 
to be the most ultra of any. The Dominicans were the prin- 
cipal assailants ;—the Franciscans and Jesuits resolved to make 
the doctrine their own. The affair was brought before the 
Inquisition. The Universities of Louvain, Douay, and Sala- 
manca, and the great Portuguese theologian, Thomas de 
Lemos, stood forward in defence of Augustinianism. Baronius 
in vain besought the Jesuits not to defend Molina. ‘ You 
peril,’ said he, ‘the honour of the Society in the support 
of propositions scarcely tenable.’ But bolder counsels pre- 
vailed. ‘The obnoxious work of Molina had obtained the 
approbation of the General Aquaviva: and to desert one 
was to condemn the other. The Society built their hopes, 
also, on the fourth Canon of the sixth Session of the Council 
of Trent, and on the condemnation of Baianism. The matter 
was referred by Clement VIII. to the ever memorable Congre- 
gations de Auziliis. 

Into the history of those congregations we shall not now 
enter. They were carried on under Clement VIII. till 1605, 
the year of that Pope’s death; resumed under Paul V, and 
finished in 1607. The congregations severally censured the pro- 
positions of Molina as Pelagian, Semi-Pelagian, or tending 
to Pelagianism, and a Bull was actually prepared to condemn 
them. This is still extant; but the Pope dared not to publish 
it. The Jesuits were too useful to be thrown overboard. The 
Bull was therefore deferred till the proper time; which proper 
time has never yet come. 

We have already said that we wish to enter on the doctrinal 
part of the dispute as little as possible ; nevertheless, some brief 
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reference to it is absolutely necessary. We will therefore lay 
down, as concisely as we can, the present teaching of the Roman 
Church on the subject of grace; and then that of Molina; in 
order that we may the better judge how far the system of 
Jansenius is opposed to them. 

* Grace, then, is a supernatural gift of God, whereby we are 
enabled to merit eternal life, which consists in beholding God as 
He is. Therefore, as there is an infinite distance between the 
most perfect creature and God, grace is necessarily not only a 
supernatural gift to man in the state of fallen nature, but to 
man in his nature as it was before the Fall; and not only to 
man, but to the most exalted creature. It is the same thing in 
angels and in men,—an elevation of both one and the other 
above their nature. The fallen angels fell from this supernatural 
state by their own free will: the holy angels remained in it by 
means of grace, which held them up above their free will. In 
like manner the first man fell by his free will from this super- 
natural state; it was as possible, by means of grace, that he 
should have remained in it. Man unfallen does not need 
grace less than man fallen; he only needed it for fewer pur- 
poses. Man fallen needs it for two great ends,—the healing 
the wounds his nature has received, and then the enabling 
him to rise above his nature to God; while this last was 
the only purpose for which unfallen man needed it. Grace 
being a supernatural gift, it follows that man cannot elevate 
himself to it, nor deserve it by his own natural powers; and 
that it depends alike on God for its commencement and for its 
continuance. It follows also that if God grants more grace to 
one man than to another, He does no wrong to any. Had 
He in like manner created man originally such as He is now, 
with those sufferings which are the result of sin inherent in 
nature, He would still deserve our praise for His work. We are 
not to inquire why, in granting to all sufficient grace, He 
grants more efficacious grace to some than to others ; this being 
one of the secret things that belong to the Lord. Thot grace 
is above nature supposes that nature is below grace. Thence, 
if man, fallen from the supernatural order of things can in that 
do no more good, it does not follow that he cannot do good 
according to the natural order of things. But further, as his 
nature itself has been wounded, he cannot do all the good 
works that might be done according to the natural order, but 
some of them only. Again, granting him to do all, he could not 
thereby merit grace; he would only invite and dispose God to be- 
stow it; in other words, he would deserve grace of congruity.' 





1 We here follow almost implicitly M. Rohrbacher, tom. vii. p. 576. 
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It is not pretended that this is the pure unalloyed doctrine of 
S. Augustine. It is S. Augustine modified by S. Thomas. And 
undoubtedly the Molinists were in the right, when they replied 
to this observation :—True; but S. Augustine is to be modified 
by the Church, not the Church by S. Augustine. The present 
teaching of Rome confessedly and formally contradicts the 
Bishop of Hippo on more than one point. For example :—it is 
well known that he constantly misunderstands that passage of 
S. Paul, whatsoever is not of faith, is sin. Instead of interpreting 
it, That is wrong, which is not done with the full persuasion 
that it is right, he makes it to signify, Everything, which has 
not Christian faith as its origin and principle, is sin. Hence it 
follows that all the good works of heathen, such as giving alms, 
conjugal fidelity, and the rest, are positive crimes; a proposition 
which goes far beyond the 13th Article. S. Augustine positively 
declares them sinful; that Article, with the softeners of a yea 
rather, and an assigned reason, because they are not done in a par- 
ticular way, and as we doubt not, can get no further than that 
they have in them the nature of sin. Again, S. Augustine lays 
down as a principle, that free will has now no longer power 
except to sin; a proposition expressly condemned by the Church 
of Rome among those of Baius. 

Now, the principal differences between the system of the 
Thomists and that of the Jansenists may be thus summed up. 
The Thomists’ consider the state of pure nature possible: the 
Jansenists pronounce it impossible. The latter teach that, in 
order to merit or demerit in the state of fallen nature, the will 
needs not to be free from necessity, but only from constraint: 
S. Thomas expressly calls this doctrine heresy,’ as destroying 
the nature of merit. Jansenius teaches with Augustine, as we 
have seen, that every action of an unbeliever is sin; S. Thomas 
denies it. The Thomists assert the necessity of sufficient and 
of efficacious grace both in man’s unfallen and fallen state: the 
Jansenists teach that Adam had simply ‘sufficient’ grace, and 
that in submission to his free will; while to fallen nature ‘ suffi- 
cient’ grace is useless,’ and the only true grace is efficacious. 





1M. Rohrbacher examines this question more candidly than is his wont, 
tom. xxv. p. 443. Both parties have written much on the subject. On the side of 
the Jansenists, Lalanc, in his Conformité des Jansenistes avec les Thomistes sur 
les cing propositions, and Petitpied, in his Hxamen Théologique, have perhaps done 
best. On the other side, Charles de l’Assomption, in his Thomistarum Tomulus ; 
and Gouet in his Apologia Thomistarum. 

2 “Quidam posuerunt quod voluntas hominis ex necessitate movetur ad aliquid 
eligendum, nec tamen ponebant quod voluntas cogeretur.... Heec autem opinio 
est heeretica.’ 

5 Arnauld expressly says :—‘ Si le diable avait le pouvoir de donner quelque 
grace aux hommes, il ne leur en donnerait point d’autre que la suffisante.’ And 
so Deligny :—‘ La grace suffisante des Molinistes est une hérésie, et la grace 
suffisante des Thomistes est une sottise.’ 
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The former affirm that God has now, as He had before the fall 
of Adam, an antecedent and true will to save all men; and that 
by this will He prepares for and offers to each individual help 
sufficient to procure his salvation: the latter hold that, since the 
fall, God’s will to save all men is only metaphorical; a will, 
not to give that efficacious grace which alone avails to salvation, 
but that sufficient grace, which He would have given to all men, 
if Adam had not sinned. Hence, consequently, the Thomists 
teach that our Lord had a real and true will to die for all men: 
the Jansenists deny it. The former maintain that man, whether 
having grace or concupiscence for his ruling principle, is able, 
with the general cooperation of the Divine will only, and with- 
out any supernatural grace, to do good works in the natural 
order of things: the latter reprobate this proposition in the 
strongest terms. The former affirm that sufficient grace is 
never refused to a righteous man in temptation: the latter main- 
tain that it may be, even when he does his utmost to resist. 
Again: ‘The least grace,’ says S. Thomas, ‘ean resist the 
‘strongest concupiscence :’ whereas, according to the system of 
Jansenius, the same grace which will infallibly have its effect 
in Caius, when he has two degrees (say) of concupiscence, will 
infallibly lose its effect in the same Caius, when he has three 
degrees of concupiscence. 

But if the teaching of S. Thomas is opposed to that of Jan- 
senius, it is at least equally so to the system of Molina. This 
charitably explained ’ resolves itself into the following proposi- 
tions:—1. God, by the knowledge of simple intelligence, sees 
all that is possible, and consequently all the orders of possible 
things. 2. By His hypothetical knowledge, He foresees cer- 
tainly what, in each of these possible orders each created will, 
using its own liberty, will do, if God gives it such and such a 
grace. 3. He wills, with an antecedent and true will, to save 
all men, on condition that they are willing to save themselves,— 
that is, to act in correspondence with the graces which He shall 
give them. 4. He gives to all as much help as is necessary and 
sufficient to their salvation,—though he gives more to some 
than to others. 5. The grace given to angels and men in the 
state of innocence is not efficacious in and by itself; in a part 
of the angels it became efficacious by the good use made of it, 
—in man it was inefficacious because resisted. 6. So it is in 
fallen nature. No absolute decrees, efficacious by themselves, 
and antecedently to God’s prevision of free consent on the part 





1 As by M. Rohrbacher, tom. xxvi. p. 492. 
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of the human will,—therefore no predestination to eternal life 
before prevision of merits,—no predestination to eternal damna- 
tion before prevision of sins. 7. The will of God to save all 
men, even in the state of fallen nature, is true, sincere, and 
active; it sent Jesus Christ to be the Saviour of man; and 
it is by virtue of this will, and of the merits of Jesus Christ, 
that He gives to all, in a greater or less degree, grace sufficient 
to salvation. 8. God, by His hypothetical prescience, sees with 
absolute certainty what man, placed in such and such circum- 
stances, and assisted by such and such grace, will do or will not 
do; by consequence He foresees who would use grace ill, and 
who well. When He determines, absolutely and efficaciously, to 
convert any soul, or to dispose it to perseverance, He forms in 
Himself the decree to give to that soul the graces to which He 
foresees that it will consent, and with which it will persevere. 
9. By the knowledge of vision, involved in this decree, He sees 
who they are that will persevere in well doing; who they are 
that will do ill, or will not persevere in doing well. In conse- 
quence of this prevision He predestines the former to eternal 
glory, and the latter to eternal damnation. 

Having made these few remarks on the dogmas at stake, we 
will proceed with the history 

About twelve years after the suspension of the Papal Bull, 
Jansenius commenced his great work, the Augustinus. In this 
he attempted to develope the system of S. Augustine on grace; 
and bestowed on this undertaking the patient labour of twenty 
years. Prevented by death from superintending its publication, 
he submitted it entirely, in his last will, to the judgment of the 
Roman Church. The Augustinus appeared in 1640, at Louvain ; 
it was reprinted at Paris; and a third edition appeared at 
Rouen in 1652. The Jesuits instantly attacked it in a series of 
theses. Both the book and the theses were condemned by 
Urban VIII, in his Bull Jn eminenti, of March 6, 1642. It was 
attacked in France by Habert, afterwards Bishop of Vabres, 
and celebrated for his work on the Greek Pontifical; who was 
answered by Antoine Arnauld, the now acknowledged leader of 
the Jansenist party in France. 

But it was on the first of July, 1649, that the struggle really 
began. On that day Nicolas Cornet, syndic of the faculty of 
theology, laid before the Sorbonne seven propositions, which he 
affirmed to be extracted from the Awgustinus. These, after- 
wards reduced in number, became the five famous propositions, 
“ Lambeth articles of the Roman Church. They here 
follow :— 

1. Some precepts of God are impossible to just men, willing 
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and endeavouring to keep them, according to the present strength 
which they have; also the grace, by which they may become 
possible, is wanting to them. 

2. Internal grace, in the state of fallen nature, is never 
resisted. 

3. To merit and demerit, in the state of fallen nature, liberty 
from necessity is not required in man, but only liberty from 
constraint. 

4. The Semi-Pelagians admitted the necessity of prevenient 
interior grace for all (good) acts, even for the commencement of 
faith; and it was in this that they were heretical, that they 
would have that grace to be such as the human will could either 
resist or obey. 

5. It is Semi-Pelagian to affirm that Christ died, or shed His 
blood, absolutely, for all men. 

The faculty of theology having condemned these proposi- 
tions, and the Jansenist party having appealed to the parliament, 
the affair came before the assembly of the clergy in 1650. It 
is singular that, amidst the number of English ecclesiastics then 
resident in France or the Low Countries, some of them theolo- 
gians capable of forming a sound judgment on the question, 
none should have thought it worth while to express his senti- 
ments on a subject which, one should have thought, possessed 
singular interest. Ninety-five bishops besought the judgment 
of the Pope on the five propositions ; eleven also addressed him, 
dissenting from their brethren, and desiring that the question 
might be examined on the spot where it had arisen. 

Innocent X then filled the chair of S. Peter. Of an easy, 
jovial disposition, he made little pretensions to. be a theologian. 
Leaving those sort of affairs to his secretary, Cardinal Chigi, 
afterwards Alexander VII., he was sufficiently occupied with 
the hospitalities of the Papal court, with his alms, which were 
considerable, and with composing the quarrels of his sister-in- 
law and niece. If we take a mean point between the epithet of 
contemptible applied to him by Dr. Tregelles, and those of 
‘active, irreproachable, and extraordinarily zealous,’ with 
which M. Rohrbacher honours him, we shall probably be near 
the truth. 

Five Cardinals and thirteen consulters were named to 
examine the propositions. Both the Molinists and the Janse- 
nists were heard by their deputies: the most famous among the 
latter were the Abbé de la Lane, Gorin Saint Amour, and the 
Abbé Bourzeis. After thirty-six congregations, the consulters 
were divided, nine for the condemnation, four for the acquittal 
of the propositions. Ofthe minority, Luke Wadding, the histo- 
rian of the Franciscan Order, is the most remarkable ; both on 
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account of his learning, and because his natural tendency must 
have been in favour of the Jesuits, on account of the alliance 
between this order and his own. All had been done by the 
deputies that zeal, talent, and learning could effect. Saint 
Vincent de Paul, who distinguished himself from the beginning 
by the most persevering opposition to Jansenism, was in con- 
stant communication with the Mbolinist commissioners, the 
Doctors Hallier, Joisel, and Lagault, of the Sorbonne; he had 
used his immense influence in stirring up the Bishops of France 
to the struggle, and he now exulted in its conclusion. For on 
the 31st of May, 1653, appeared the famous dogmatic constitu- 
tion of Innocent X, in which the five propositions were con- 
demned as temerarious, impious, blasphemous, and heretical,— 
each in its own modification of language. This constitution 
came on the Jansenists like a thunder-clap;' and for a moment 
the party was completely confounded. Amable de Bourzeis, 
their own deputy, ceased to defend them; the great and 
pious Cardinal Thomasius, then a young ecclesiastic, who had 
maintained that the five propositions were tolerable, now 
gave in his retractation, and a few of lesser note followed 
his example. The constitution was at once accepted by thirty 
bishops then resident in Paris, by the Sorbonne a fortnight 
after, and even, where opposition had chiefly been expected, in 
Brabant. 

Antoine Arnauld and his friends, together with the greater 
— of the Dutch ecclesiastics, then under the Archbishop of 

hilippi and Utrecht, Jacques de la Torre, soon traced out the 
plan for their future operations. They acquiesced in the con- 
demnation of the Five Propositions,—that is to say, in the 
sense in which they were condemned by the Pope,—but they 
affirmed that these propositions, neither in sense nor in words, 
were contained in the Augustinus, nor held by Jansenius, and 
that Jansenism was a mere Jesuit phantom. Hence the Molinists 
accuse them of the grossest duplicity. ‘ You fought,’ say they, 
‘for the Five Propositions before they were condemned,—after 
‘their condemnation you are willing to anathematize them ;— 





1 At the end of Leydekker’s Historia Jansenismi, there is an account of 3 
colloquy held between the famous Swiss Calvinist, Hottinger, and the Jansenist 
Commissioners, on their return to Paris. The conclusion to which this fiery Pro- 
testant comes is as follows. It is in the last page of the book :—‘ Ego hinc elicio 
1. Papam, parti utique gratificaturum, pro more orbem Christianum lusisse. 
Publice damnavit Jansenistas ; privatim Augustini doctrinam probavit. Hac cal- 
liditate Pontifex usus fuit in controversiis inter Franciscanos et Dominicanos et aliis 
prope omnibus. 2. Jansenistas mediam ex Augustino inter Reformatos et Molinistas 
quserere viam, quee non datur. 3. Captiose et calumniose Reformatorum doctri- 
nam ab iis proponi. 4. Multum tamen eos lucis habere.’ 
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‘before the 31st of May, 1653, you defended them because they 
‘were of Jansenius,—since that time you attack them because 
‘they are not of Jansenius.’ But surely the answer to this is 
sufficiently easy. ‘ We defended the propositions,’ the party 
replied, ‘ because we considered them capable of a good sense ; 
‘we condemn them when taken in a bad sense; we did not deny 
‘that, considered in the former light, they expressed to a certain 
‘degree, the teaching of Jansenius; considered in the latter, we 
‘deny that, words or sentiments, they are his.’ A Tw quoque 
argument is always a miserable resource: but the Jesuits have 
amply laid themselves open to it,—and it is not ill-stated by 
Dr. Tregelles. ‘Casuistry of the most scandalously immoral 
‘kind was pointed out in the writings of the Jesuit Bauny. 
‘ The Jesuits boldly averred that the opinions were detestable ; 
‘that they “marked an abandoned conscience :” an holder of 
‘such ideas must be an agent of the demon. They denied, 
‘ however, that the book of Bauny contained the cited passage, 
‘and thus they raised a loud outcry of fraud and imposture. 
‘ They, however, were the fraudulent impostors themselves; 
‘ the passage was Bauny’s. At length, when all knew that the 
‘opinion had been held by a Jesuit, they turned round and 
‘ affirmed it to be innocent.’ 

The controversy, however, now raged on the question, whether 
the Five Propositions were or were not to be found in the Au- 
gustinus. At a somewhat later period it was that Louis XIV. 
desired the Count de Grammont to read the book, and to tell 
him whether they really existed there. One may easily imagine 
the style in which the unfortunate nobleman performed the 
enjoined task. ‘I have read the book, if it please your Majesty,’ 
said he, after some weeks had elapsed. ‘ And the propositions ?’ 
‘I have not been so fortunate as to find them, but they may be 
‘there, for all that, incognito.’ The French Bishops assembled 
at Paris, to the number of thirty-nine, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing this question. A committee of eight was appointed, to 
investigate the matter. Ten sessions were employed in com- 
paring the book itself with the propositions; and it was at 
length voted that the Constitution had condemned them as 
being of Jansenius, and in the sense of Jansenius ; and that the 
Pope should be informed of this resolution, The result of such 
a communication was a brief, addressed by Innocent X. to the 
general assembly of the clergy of France, in which he declared 
that he condemned the propositions as being of Jansenius, and 
in the sense of Jansenius. 

Here the See of Rome evidently committed a fatal error. 
The Universal Church, even assembled in an Ccumenical 
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Council, though infallible on matters of doctrine, may err, and 
has erred, on matters of fact. The seventh Council is a remark- 
able example. Here the great cause of Christian Art was 
victoriously asserted: although the proofs on which the decree 
of the Synod was based have been shown by a more enlightened 
criticism to be for the most part erroneous. That S. Athanasius 
said this, or S. Basil said that, the Council might assert, and 
might assert mistakenly :—but the doctrine delivered on that 
mistaken assertion nevertheless was infallible. If then the 
Church itself could be deceived in a question of fact, how 
much more, said the Jansenists, the Pope ! 

This it was endeavoured to meet by a distinction between a_ 
fact and a dogmatic fact: a distinction embraced by the assembly 
of the French clergy, in 1656. A fact is one which has no 
connexion whatever with doctrine: a dogmatic fact one which 
is in some way or other connected with some question of dogma. 
The difficulty naturally occurs, what question of fact is ever 
likely to come before the Church, which is not so connected ? 
The defence of the brief is now usually conducted on a some- 
what different principle. A very good example of the reasoning 
usually employed is given by the negotiations which took place 
somewhat more than twenty years ago between Cardinal Cap- 
pucini, Papal Legate in Holland, a M. Van Santen, the pre- 
sent Archbishop of Utrecht. The conversation which passed 
between them on the subject of the Formulary, based on this 
brief, is reported by Dr. Tregelles as follows, (and we have 
reason to know that his report is substantially correct.) 


‘Van Santen.—I have read the Augustinus of Jansenius more than 
once through: I svow that the Five Propositions, as condemned, are not 
contained in that book :—how can I then, as an honest man and a Christian, 
subscribe a statement as true which denies a simple fact? I have to do 
with God and my conscience, even if the Pope and the whole Church should 
be misinformed. As they cannot alter a fact, so they have no authority 
from God to require me to sign my name to a declaration which contradicts 
a fact. 

‘ Cappucini.—You see, M. Van Santen, that the table at which we are 
sitting is covered with a green cloth. Now, supposing that the father of 
a family were to prohibit his children absolutely from entering this room, 
or even looking into it. Well, but if one of the children were to look in 
through the keyhole, and were thus by disobedience to acquire the know- 
ledge that the cloth on the table was green, how would the case then stand? 
If the father were to make out an inventory of the room, and if he were 
(whether by mistake or design it matters not) to describe the cloth as red, 
and if he were, on the ground of his parental authority, to require each of 
his children, as relying on their father’s information, to describe this inven- 
tory as perfectly correct; it would not be competent for the child who had 
seen the cloth to act upon the knowledge he had gained by his disobedience. 
The father had a right to forbid his children to look into the room; he had 
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also a right to prescribe to his children what they should sign; and no act 
of prior disobedience on the part of any of them could take away the obli- 
gation of unhesitating compliance. 

‘ Archbishop Van Santen.—Y ou have brought forward a curious illustration, 
but how would you apply it? and how would you vindicate, even in such 
a case, the subscription to a known untruth? 

‘ Cappucini.—There is no untruth at all supposed in the case that I have 
put. ‘The child is absolutely bound to believe his parent; and as the only 
ground he could have for any scruple of conscience would be part of his 
sinful disobedience, he ought to say, The command of God requires me to 
believe my father; I must, therefore, obey him in this point, even at the 
sacrifice of my own opinion. And as I am bound, in duty to God, to declare 
my belief that the cloth is red, I may reasonably suppose that my eyes 
were mistaken when I saw it. Perhaps a sunbeam hindered me from seeing 
the colour correctly, or perhaps in punishment to my disobedience an 
optical illusion was sent to deceive me. Any of these considerations is 
enough to justify me fully in subscribing my full belief that the object is 
really red, and not green. 

* Archbishop Van Santen.—But how do you apply the idea of knowledge 
obtained through disobedience to the question of fact involved in subscrip- 
tion to the formulary ? 

‘ Cappucini.—. . . . Obedience would require that the work of Jansenius 
should not be read, since it was condemned by the bull of Urban VIII. “Zz 
eminenti.” Any knowledge, therefore, which any person now has of the 
contents of that book, must have been obtained through transgression of 
that obedience to which he was bound.’ 


But we must return to Arnauld. In the November of 1655, 
he was charged with having, in his second letter to a Duke and a 
Peer, maintained doctrine condemned by the Holy See. The 
points were reduced to two heads ;—the one, the assertion that 
the Five Propositions had never been held by any one; that to 
attribute them to Jansenius was to attribute heresy, which he 
abhorred, to a Catholic Bishop; and that the Propositions were 
neither literally, nor virtually, contained in the Augustinus. 
The other, this sentence :—That ‘the grace, without which we 
‘can do nothing, was wanting to a righteous man in the person 
‘of S. Peter, on an occasion in which it is impossible to say 
‘that he did not sin.’ The sentence condemned the first of 
these propositions as rash, scandalous, and injurious to the Pope 
and to the Bishops of France: and the second as rash, impious, 
blasphemous, worthy of anathema, and heretical. The majority 
was one hundred and thirty doctors to eight; and Arnauld, 
refusing to sign this sentence, was ejected from the Sorbonne. 

The next step was to destroy Port Royal, the focus of those 
sentiments, which had been implanted in it by S. Cyran, and 
fostered by the Arnaulds. We shall dwell at no great length 
on the history of this transaction, because the subject has 
already been related at full. An order in Council was ob- 
tained that every postulant and novice should be removed 
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from the convent. But these proceedings were unexpectedly 
stopped. One evening in March, 1656, Paris was startled by 
the announcement that a miracle, as astonishing as indisputable, 
had been wrought in the Port Royal. The subject, Mademoi- 
selle Marguerite Perrier, a child of ten years old, the niece of 
Blaise Pascal, whose earlier Provincial Letters were then in 
every one’s hands and mouth: the disease, an inveterate ulcer 
in the left eye; the means of cure, a thorn from our Lord’s 
Crown. The effect was absolutely electric. The Molinists 
were thunderstruck. Cardinal Mazarin caused the miracle to 
be officially published. Public opinion, already owning the 
force of Pascal’s letters, veered rapidly round. We, at a dis- 
tance, and viewing the subject without prejudice, may form a 
calmer judgment: much may be said for and against the reality 
of this miracle: but the positive evidence seems to preponderate 
slightly. The facts of the disease and of the sudden cure are 
not denied. But it is urged: 1. That the very opportune time 
in which the miracle was wrought, is in itself suspicious. To 
which it is replied, What other period, @ priori, so likely for a 
supernatural interference? And by the same rule the inven- 
tion of SS. Gervasius and Protasius, and the cure of the blind 
man, must be set down to a pious fraud on the part of S. Am- 
brose. The second objection is more formidable :—that Flavie 
Passart, to whose sole charge the young lady had been entrusted, 
afterwards became a setter-up of false miracles. She, it is said, 
might have caused the disease, and might have cured it by 
natural means. At the time, however, no traces of collusion 
were discovered; and it may not be improbable that the fact of 
having seen one true miracle, suggested to the unfortunate nun 
the possibility of counterfeiting them. Mademoiselle Perrier 
herself, who lived for nearly eighty years afterwards, was always 
convinced of the reality of the miracle. — 

Alexander VII., the same Cardinal Chigi who had been so 
instrumental in procuring the Constitution of Innocent X., now 
filled the Roman chair. He renewed, by a Brief of Oct. 16, 
1656, the condemnation of the Five Propositions, and the ex- 

lanation that they were condemned as being of Jansenius, and 
in the sense of Jansenius. The Church of France at once 
received the Brief. 

This Brief gave rise to the celebrated Formulary. In the 
general assembly of the French clergy of 1657, it was deter- 
mined that the following formula should be signed by all candi- 
dates for ecclesiastical preferments:—‘ I submit sincerely to 
‘the Constitution of Pope Innocent X. of the 31st of May, 
‘ 1653, according to its true sense, which has been determined 
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‘ by the Constitution of our venerable father, Alexander VIL., 
‘of the 16th of October, 1656. I acknowledge that I am 
‘ obliged in conscience to obey these Constitutions; and I con- 
‘demn with my heart and mouth the doctrine of the Five Pro- 
‘ positions of Cornelius Jansenius, contained in his book entitled 
‘ Augustinus, which these two Popes and the Bishops have con- 
‘demned; which doctrine is not that of S. Augustine, whom 
‘ Jansenius has explained ill, against the sense of this holy 
‘doctor.’ The miracle, however, and the Provincial Letters, 
caused the definite promulgation of this formula to be deferred 
till 1661. But matters were carried on with a high hand :—and 
on the night of the 10th of December, 1656, the monument of 
Jansenius, in the Cathedral of Ypres, was broken down by the 
Bishop, in defiance of the remonstrances of the Chapter, and 
the opposition of the citizens. 

And here it is that the teaching of Gerson, of the Council of 
Basle, of De Dominis, takes a definite connexion with that of 
Arnauld and Nicole. The two were conjoined by the Abbé de 
S. Cyran,—were to be held more definitely by the great 
doctor, Ellies Dupin, and to a certain extent, by Tillemont. 
And the natural explanation of such a connexion is this. Here 
was the Pope asserting for himself not only that doctrinal 
infallibility which the Church does claim, but that historical 
infallibility which she does not claim. Here were articles of 
faith laid down, without reference to a Council, and articles of 
fact which no Council would have dared to promulgate. The 
natural question arose, as we have seen,—What right has the 
Pope to claim infallibility in a point of fact? And then came 
another question close behind,— What right has the Pope to 
claim infallibility, without appeal, on a point of doctrine ? 

The great work of 8, Cyran, the Petrus Aurelius, had been 
strongly opposed to the ultramontane teaching of the Roman 
court. It had been ordered, in the general assembly of the 
clergy of France, of 1646, that these volumes should be magni- 
ficently reprinted in folio.—that two copies should be presented 
to each Bishop of France, and the rest distributed among the 
learned. This compliment is, of course, extremely hateful to 
the Molinists,—and they point with satisfaction to the fact that, 
at a later period, the eulogy passed on §. Cyran in the Gallia 
Christiana, was erased by order of the assembly of the clergy. 
Their criticisms on the work are not very flattering. ‘ Le Petrus 
Aurelius, says one of the most furious of Molinist authors, the 
compiler of the Dictionnaire des Livres Jansénistes,—‘ est rempli 
‘ des erreurs les plus monstrucuses. En un mot, S. Cyran était un 
‘ réformateur hypocrite, un herésiarque juridiquement atteint, et con- 
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‘ vaincu d’étre Manichéen, Luthérien, Calviniste: d avoir plus 
‘ parlé en faveur de Geneve que de I Eglise, et plus en conformité 
‘du Synode de Dordrecht que du 8. Concile de Trent.’ But 
writers whose opinion is of somewhat more weight, have charac- 
terized the work differently. Thomassin observes that, with 
respect to the power and authority of Bishops, no one has 
written more learnedly than Petrus Aurelius. The great Por- 
tuguese theologian, Pereira, speaks of these treatises in terms of 
the very highest praise. And no doubt they exercised great 
influence over the teaching and the practice of the Gallican 
Church. 

In like manner, Martin de Barcos, the favourite nephew of S. 
Cyran, had promulgated, as far back as 1645, what M. Rohr- 
bacher and other ultramontanes call the heresy of the two heads 
that only make one :' i. e. the doctrine that from SS. Peter and 
Paul conjointly is derived the authority of the Pope as visible 
head of the Church. This teaching it pleased Innocent X. to 
stigmatise, in 1647, as heresy. 

But tenets like these were not as yet received by the French 
Clergy ; and with the authoritative promulgation of the Formu- 
lary, the persecution of the Jansenists commenced in earnest. 
Arnauld, Bishop of Angers, was the leader of the few Prelates 
who refused to accept it. But the Bastille was crowded with infe- 
rior Jansenists; seventy-five nuns and postulants were carried, 
almost by force, from Port Royal; the Mére Angélique, after 
years of trial, breathed her last on the 6th of August, 1661, 
and her sister, the Mére Agnes, had to bear the brunt of the 
storm. Flavie Passart, the perfidious guardian of Mad. Perrier, 
proposed that the house of Port Royal de Paris should be 
taken from its possessors; and the few nuns who accepted the 
Formulary, were accordingly put in possession of it. Mére 
_ with the larger portion, were confined to Port Royal des 

amps. 

The 22d of May, 1667, saw Alexander VII. on his death- 
bed. After having received extreme unction, he signed with 
a trembling hand the brief which condemned the four protest- 
ing bishops. His successor was Cardinal Rospigliosi, who took 
the name of Clement LX. It was understood that he was no 
friend to Molinist views; and the Duchess of Longueville, the 
cousin of Louis XIV., a warm protector of the Jansenists, 
interested that monarch in their sufferings, and by his means 
brought about the celebrated pacification of Clement IX. By 





! The title, which has no name of author or place, is De ’ Autorité de S. Pierre 
et de S. Paul ; qui réside dans le Pape, successeur de ces deux A pétres. 
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this,—the original Formulary being entirely dropped,—it was 
only required to anathematise the Five Propositions, with a 
reservation of the sense of S. Augustine. This pacification 
M. Rohrbacher, with a onesidedness which is otlens worse 
than any downright falsehood, dismisses in two contemptuous 
lines :—‘ Cet excellent Pontife amena les Jansénistes a se soumettre, 
‘au moins extérieurement, aux décisions du Saint-Siége touchant 
‘ leurs erreurs. Whereas, it is very clear, the pacification bore 
out the Jansenists in all that they had done, with the ex- 
ception of their first defence of the tolerable sense of the Five 
Propositions, and that had long been freely abandoned. 

The condemnation of the sixty-five Jesuit propositions by 
Innocent XI. which M. Rohrbacher, with his usual fairness, 
forgets to mention,—was the last triumph, and the precursor of 
the downfall of the first series of French Jansenists. Arnauld 
and Nicole, the illustrious author of the Perpétuité de la Foi, 
gave too much assistance in dragging forth to light the abomi- 
nable casuists of that Society, of which it may truly be said as of 
Origen :—‘ Ubi bene, nemo melius: ubi male, nemo pejus :-—and 
this could not be forgotten. Shortly after the death of the 
Duchess of Longueville, the nuns of Port Royal were forbidden 
to receive novices. But other influences were at work, which 
raised up a more tremendous opposition to Rome than it had 
experienced since the days of the Reformation. 

For then came the celebrated Assembly of 1682, and the 
Gallican Articles. M. Rohrbacher puzzles himself to account for 
the fact that Bossuet was more lenient to the Jansenists than 
was Fenelon—though the semi-quietism of the latter might 
have been a reason why he should rather have acquiesced in the 
teaching of Arnauld and Quesnel. Surely the reason is mani- 
fest. ‘The Eagle of Meaux must have felt that his own views 
were the same on discipline with those of the Jansenists,—how- 
ever widely they might differ as to doctrine. Fenelon, on the 
other hand, with his ultramontane tenets, had besides them the 
same reason for hatred to the doctrines of the Jansenists as the 
latter to those of the Calvinists:—that he regarded them as 
a caricature of his own. 

While the nuns of Port Royal were dying off, and persecu- 
tion was wearing out, but not disheartening, the little band of 
survivors, Rome was engaged in a new controversy on Jan- 
senism. Pasquier Quesnel, born in Paris in 1634, imbibed in 
the Congregation of the Oratory the sentiments of Jansenius, 
for which it was then distinguished. Named, at the age of 
twenty-eight, director of its institution at Paris, he composed 
for the use of the youth under his charge his Pensées Chrétiennes 
sur le Texte des Quatre Evangélistes. This was adopted by the 
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then Bishop of Chalons-sur-Maine, Felix Vialart, as a text-book 
for his Diocese; and Quesnel employed himself in elaborating 
what he had already written, and in extending his labours to the 
rest of the New Testament. Before long, however, he was 
desired by De Harlay, then Archbishop, to leave Paris; and he 
took up his residence at Orleans. Here, in 1684, his signature 
was demanded to a formulary which the General Assembly of 
the Oratory imposed on all its members. The philosophical 
part of this document contained some principles of Cartesi- 
anism. Quesnel refused its signature, joined Arnauld at 
Brussels, continued with him till his death,—and was then 
regarded as the chief of the party. 

hether Jansenius held the Five Propositions, or not, it is 
scarcely possible to deny that Quesnel did, and that in the 
strongest form. They occur in almost every page of his Ré- 
flexions Morales, which, appearing in 1694, now embraced the 
whole of the New Testament. De Noailles, then Bishop of 
Chalons, finding that the former edition of the work was popular 
in his Diocese, approved this also; and was shorly afterwards 
transferred to the Archbishopric of Paris. Here he condemned, 
in the course of the next year, a work of Barcos, the nephew 
of §. Cyran, whom we have already noticed, which had for 
its title, Haposition de la Foi de l’Eglise, touchant la Gréce et la 
Prédestination, as containing doctrine, ‘ false, temerarious, scan- 
‘dalous, impious, blasphemous, injurious to God, worthy of 
* anathema and heretical; also as renewing the doctrine of the 
‘ Five Propositions of Jansenius, with a temerity the more 
‘intolerable, that the Author dares to set forth as being of the 
‘Faith, that which is not only not so, but which the Faith 
‘ abhors, and which is detested by all the Church.’ The Cardi- 
nal, however,—whose character was completely that of a certain 
influential Bishop of our own times—had better have left this per- 
formance alone. In a few weeks appeared the famous Ecclesi- 
astical Problem: whether one ought to believe M. Louis Antoine 
Noailles, Bishop of Chélons in 1695, or M. Louis Antoine Noailles, 
Archbishop of Paris in 1696. A parallel is drawn between the 
Réflexions which the Bishop approved, and the Exposition which 
the Archbishop condemned; and the absolute identity of their 
doctrine is set forth, We have never been able to see this 
work, which is of some rarity; but we have been told that its 
author, Dom. Thierri de Viaixnes, a Benedictine, and a great 
writer for the party, having the Archbishop fairly down, kicks 
and tramples on him unmercifully,—and that the satire is as 
cutting as that of the Lettres Provinciales. Poor De Noailles 
obtained an Arrét from the Parliament of Paris, which con- 
demned the Problem to the fire. This was easy enough; but 
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the Cardinal’s character, both as an honest man and a theo- 
logian, was seriously damaged. A new edition of the Ré- 
flexions appeared in 1699, but without the approbation of the 
Archbishop. 

The Molinists compelled their instrument, Clement XI., to 
move actively. In 1700, forty doctors of the Sorbonne declared 
that a respectful silence, without submission, was all that was due to 
a dogmatic decree of the See of Rome. Forth came the Vineam 
Domini Sabaoth, July 15, 1705, condemning this decision in the 
strongest terms ; renewing all the doctrines of the Constitution 
and the Formulary, and making no account whatever of the 
Pacification of Clement IX. ‘The General Assembly of the 
French Clergy received this Constitution; the Bishop of Saint 
Pons alone had courage to publish a Mandement against it. 
The term respectful silence is here traced to its authors, (the 
twenty-three French Bishops who had similarly employed it in 
1663,) and is justified. Thus encouraged, Clement XI. on the 
13th of July, 1708, condemned the Réflewions Morales as enun- 
ciating the Jansenian heresy. At the same time the destruction 
of Port Royal was carried into execution. Dr. Tregelles shall 
relate the facts,—though we will omit a few of his reflections :— 


‘On the 26th of March, 1708, Pope Clement XI. issued a bull for the 
entire suppression of Port Royal des Champs. On the following 11th of 
July, Cardinal de Noailles was forced to issue his orders for the suppression 
of the Abbey. On the 29th of October the valley was filled with troops ;— 
a commissary entered the Abbey, who demanded all the title deeds that the 
might have there; he then further declared his commission to disperse all 
the nuns immediately. ‘The Prioress gave them her blessing for the last 
time; and they were sent separately into confinement in different nunne- 
ries, as obstinate heretics.. Their removal was accompanied by circum- 
stances of great cruelty.’ (Louise de Sainte Anastasie du Mesnill de 
Courtiaux, governed the House as Prioress; no fresh election of an Abbess 
having been allowed.) ‘Thus they passed years of suffering. The Prioress 
was confined at Blois, where she died after six years of captivity. In her 
last illness she was allowed no rest on the subject of the Formulary. The 
Bishop of Blois troubled her incessantly ; she must either sign or else die 
without the Sacraments. The Bishop asked her—“ What will you do when 
you have to appear before God, bearing the weight of your sins alone?’’ 
The dying Prioress replied,—“ Having made peace through the Blood of 
His Cross, my Saviour hath reconciled all things to Himself in the body of 
His flesh through death, if we continue in the faith grounded and settled.” 
She then added, with clasped hands—‘“ In Thee, O Lord, have I trusted, 
nor wilt Thou suffer the creature that trusts in Thee to be confounded,” 
The Bishop reviled the dying saint, who meekly besought, with many 
tears, that she might be permitted to receive the Sacrament. He absolutely 
rejected her request, as coming from a condemned heretic. “ Well, my 
Lord,” she said, wiping her eyes, “I am content to bear with resignation 

, whatever deprivations my God sees fit; I am convinced that His divine 
grace can supply even the want of Sacraments.” She fell asleep in the 
Lord the same night, March 18, 1716, in her seventieth year. The nuns 
were dispersed in 1709; in the following year the buildings were pulled 
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down. In 1711, the bodies were disinterred from the burial-ground, with 
the grossest brutalities and indecency; and in 1713, the church itself was 
demolished. Thus fell Port Royal.’! 


The disinterment of the bodies in the burial ground of Port 
Royal, the cemetery of the nuns for five hundred years, is un- 
doubtedly the most disgraceful act which the Molinists ever 
perpetrated. Nor, when we read of the horrible outrages per- 
petrated on the corpses of women, must we forget that they 
were carried on by command of a woman—one, too, professing 
piety—Madame de Maintenon. The penitence of De Noailles, 
his bitter self-reproach, his vacillation to the end of his life, and 
final Molinism—these things are a wonderful lesson to those 
who love the praise of men more than the praise of God. 

But to return. In February, 1712, Clement XI. appointed 
a congregation of five Cardinals and eleven Theologians, to con- 
sider the Réflexions Morales. After the deliberations of a year-and- 
a-half—the assemblies having been for the latter part of the time 
held twice a week, and the Pope generally being present— the 
work was ended. On September 8, 1713, appeared the famous 
Constitution, Unigenitus, in which 101 propositions, extracted 
from the writings of Quesnel, were condemned, not separately, 
(as is usually the case,) but in the lump. This dogmatic Consti- 
tution, cin lo the severest blow the Roman Church ever 
received, may be regarded as the work of three persons— 
Louis XIV., Madame de Maintenon, and Le Tellier, the 
King’s confessor. M. Rohrbacher’s abstract of this Constitu- 
tion is as follows :— 

‘1. Jt teaches that no commandment of God is impossible, and it con- 
demns those who maintain that the commandments of God are impossible, 
when not obeyed. This is the sense of the five first propositions of Quesnel. 

‘2. It teaches that we may resist grace, and condemns those who main- 
tain that we can never resist it.—(Prop. 6—39.) It teaches, according to 
the words of Jesus Christ, that He came to seek and to save that which is 
lost, and condemns those who restrain the benefit of redemption to the 
elect alone.—(Prop. 30—33.) It defines that grace is necessary and gratui- 
tous, and condemns those w ho, in attacking this doctrine, renew the Pelagian 
heresy as regards unfallen nature, in Prop. 34—37. It teaches that free 
will exists in fallen nature, and condemns those that deny it.—(Prop. 
38—43.) 

*3. It teaches that there are good actions which do not spring from a 
motive of love, and condemns those who maintain the contrary ; because all 
that God commands is good, but He commands other acts besides love. 
These acts, then, are good. On this principle, it condemns the Propositions 
44—67, which suppose that God can command acts which are not good, but 
evil; which is to agree with hell in its most horrible blasphemies. 

‘4. It teaches, after Jesus Christ, that, if we would enter into life, we must 
keep the commandments; that thus there are other means of salvation 
than faith and prayer; and it condemns those who reduce all means of 
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safety to these two, as Prop.68 does, which thus provokes fanaticism and 
illusion. 

‘5. It teaches that first grace is gratuitous; that, if we merited it, it 
would not be grace; that glory is, nevertheless, a crown of righteousness as 
due to merits, and condemns the error which teaches that first grace and 
glory are equally gratuitous, as Prop. 69, which supposes that man, not 
being free, merits no more than an automaton. 

‘6. It teaches, after the Scriptures and tradition, that God sometimes 
afflicts us to prove us, and condemns the error which teaches that God never 
afflicts except for the sake of punishing or purifying the sinner: (Prop. 70,) 
whence it might impiously be concluded that if the Blessed Virgin, the 
Patriarch Job, and so many martyrs have suffered more than others, it was 
because they were greater sinners than others. 

‘7. Following this saying of Jesus Christ, ‘‘ If any man destroys one of 
the least of these commandments, he shall be called least in the kingdom of 
heaven,” the Constitution teaches that man cannot dispense with the obser- 
vation of the commandments of God, and rejects the error which asserts 
that every one, for his preservation, may dispense wiih their observation. 
This is the error of Prop. 71, which opens the door to all kind of relaxation, 
even to anarchy, and condemns implicitly the conduct of confessors and 
martyrs. 

‘8. It teaches, as Jesus Christ in several passages of the gospel, that in 
the Church the good are mingled with the bad, and rejects the error whieh 
affirms that the Church consists of the good and righteous only, (Prop. 72 
—78.) As inherent righteousness is an invisible thing, this is to make the 
Church in like manner invisible, and so to destroy all hierarchy, all subor- 
dination. 

‘9. As religion was established by oral teaching, and before the Scrip- 
tures were in being, the Constitution teaches that the reading of Holy 
Scripture in the vulgar tongue is not necessary to every one for salvation, 
and condemns the contrary error expressed in Propositions 79—86, which 
are so many vutrages on the Church of God, as practising and teaching the 
opposite, 

‘10. It teaches that, in conformity with the practice of all the Church at 
all times, although it is proper to defer reconciliation or absolution of cer- 
tain sinners, nevertheless there are others whom it is right to absolve at 
once, and before satisfaction, It teaches that all sinners, not excommuni- 
cated, ought to assist at the Sacrifice of the Mass; and it proscribes the 
opposite error, contained in Prop. 87—89, which blames the father of the 
family for receiving so promptly the prodigal son, and restoring to him his 
first robe ; which liens Jesus Christ Himself, Who said to the penitent 
thief, “To day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 

‘11. It teaches that Jesus Christ, in giving to the apostles and to their 
successors the power to loose, gave them also the power to excommunicate, 
and that, as excommunication deprives of many benefits, it is always to be 
feared; consequently it condemns the opposite error contained in Proposi- 
tions 90—93, which, supposing each individual the judge whether the sen- 
tence which condemns him be just or not, weaken the authority of the 
Church and render it contemptible. 

‘12, It teaches that, since Jesus Christ has promised to be with His 
Church alway, even unto the end, her administration is always holy, as 
being directed by the Holy Ghost, and it condemns those who deny and 
outrage it, as Prop. 94—101, which teach that the Church, become old and 
decrepit, is ignorant of, and can even persecute, the truth; when it may 
be impiously concluded that Christ, not having fulfilled his promise, is not 
only not God, but is not even a man of his word, (mais pas méme un homme 
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de parole,) and that, finally, God, if there be one, does not meddle with 
the affairs of the world, and that all goes by chance,’ 


Such is M. Rohrbacher’s abstract of the Constitution which 
filled Catholic Europe with consternation. Granted that some 
propositions of Quesnel are justly condemned, as those under 
the 10th head, there are some assertions of the Constitution, 
as those under the 3d, which were exclaimed against as pure 
Molinism; many more which are extremely doubtful; others 
which are mere philosophical speculations; by far the greater 

art of the errors imputed to Quesnel were unfairly wrung from 
bis words; and the whole, whether right or wrong, was such 
a stretch of dogmatic authority in the Papal See as the 
Church had never yet beheld. M. Rohrbacher glories in 
the vast number of Bishops who at once accepted the Unige- 
nitus. But, if we remember the then state of Europe, what 
else could we expect?—Spain, at the beck of Louis XIV. ; 
Germany, exhausted by war; Portugal, at that time governed 
by the Jesuits. But in many cases, where received, it was not 
received without a struggle: three volumes have been written 
on the difficulties it experienced in the Austrian Low Countries ; 
and in France the whole Church was shaken to its base. 

As soon as the Bull arrived in that kingdom, Louis XIV. 
commanded the Bishops then in Paris to assemble, and to take 
it into their consideration. De Noailles presided. The Bull was 
read, and Quesnel was heard. The forty Bishops that composed 
the Synod accepted the Constitution; seventy of their brethren, 
then resident in their dioceses, followed their example ; fourteen, 
~ whom two more were afterwards added,) including De 

oailles, were opposed to it. Some of their Mandemens were 
censured by Rome, and suppressed by the King in Council. 
This was in 1714. 

But the scene was about to change. In the following year, 
at ten o'clock on a stormy August night, Louis XIV. entered 
his death agony. The next morning, with the herald’s pro- 
clamation, Le Roi est mort! Vive le Roi! fell the reign of 
Madame de Maintenon, and of the Molinists. Cardinal de 
Noailles reappeared at Court; and it was seriously debated in 
what way to oppose the publication of the Unigenitus. 

‘ Appeals to the future council,’ says a modern author, ‘had 
‘always been usual. We find that even Nestorius remained un- 
‘molested between the convocation and the assembly of the 
‘ Council of Ephesus. Innocent III. had said, on a subject of far 
‘less importance than the Unigenitus, If we should endeavour 
‘to decide anything on this point without the deliberation of a 
‘ General Council, besides the offence to God, and the infamy in 
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‘the eyes of man, we should perchance incur danger to our order 
‘and office. But this doctrine of appeal to a future council did not 
‘ suit more modern Pontiffs. Therefore Martin V. forbade all such 
‘appeals, in a Bull of 1418; Pius IT. (1459), in the Bull Evecra- 
‘ bilis ; Julius II. (1509), in the Bull Suscepti regiminis ; Gregory 
‘XIII, in the Bull Consueverunt; Paul V. in the Bull Pas- 
‘ toralis ; and, lastly, the famous Bull, In Cana Domini. On the 
‘other hand, we find that, in 1239, Frederic II. appealed from 
‘Gregory IV. to a General Council; in 1246, the Church 
‘of England made the same appeal from Alexander IV.; in 
‘1264, the Bishops, in the Council of Reading, sanctioned an 
‘ appeal “ to the Pope in better times, or to a General Council, 
‘and the Judge of all.” And after these Appeals were forbidden, 
‘they still continued. In 1418, six weeks after the publication 
‘of the Bull mentioned above, the Polish ambassadors appealed 
‘from a decision of its author to a General Council. In 1427, 
‘Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury, did the same; so, in 
‘1460, did Sigismund, Duke of Austria, when excommunicated 
‘by Pius II; so, in 1472, did the Elector of Mayence, from the 
‘same Pius II.; in 1478, the Bishops of the Duchy of Florence 
‘from Sixtus 1V.; in 1509, the Venetian Republic from Clement 
‘VII. As late as 1688, Archbishop de Harlay, and the Uni- 
‘versity of Paris, had appealed from Innocent XI. to a General 
‘Council.’ 

It is clear that, if every one is to appeal about everything 
from the existing authority, the Church can never be governed 
but while a General Council is sitting. But it is equally clear 
that if such an appeal is never to be allowed, the most extreme 
ultramontane theory is the only true one. Nor does it concern 
us now to determine what is the least occasion, or who the 
least important personage, that may authorise or may originate 
such an appeal. We may content ourselves with this remark :— 
If any circumstances could make it lawful, those of the Church 
under Clement XI. might. Great uneasiness, even where the Uni- 
genitus was accepted,—in France, sixteen Bishops, one of them 
the Archbishop of the Metropolis, ready to become appellants,— 
the first theological school in Europe, the Sorbonne, joined 
with them,—canons, abbots, clergy innumerable, ready to follow 
their example: it needed only the courage to lead the way. 

On the 1st of March, 1717, four Bishops—La Broue of 
Mirepoix, Soanen of Senez, Colbert of Montpellier, De Angle 
of Boulogne — formally appealed from the Unigenitus to the 
future GScumenical Council. .The Faculty of Theology, and 
that of Arts, at once gave in their adhesion to the Appeal. The 
Faculties of Rheims, Nantes, and Poictiers did the same. Six 
months later, Cardinal de Noailles and his Chapter, with eleven 

1 {andon’s Trans. of Pereira’s Tentativa Theologica, p. xxv. 
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of the Bishops, appealed. Clement XI. issued his Bull, Pas- 
toralis Officii, whereby he cut off the appealing Prelates from his 
communion. The Appellants appealed again: whole religious 
communities joined them; chapters, isolated parish priests, 
laity, all united. The various Parliaments suppressed the 
mandemens of the ultramontane Bishops against the Appeal. 

Amidst these commotions, the Cardinal de Noailles did not 
forget the surviving nuns of Port Royal. Six only remained: 
they were received, five into the House of Malnoue, one into 
that of Etrées. ‘To the latter, Madame de Valais, the Cardinal 
wrote on the subject of her reception to Communion. His 
crime had been public—so should his penitence be; and he 
fixed the church of S. Genevitve for her reception, that it 
might be performed in the most solemn manner. The nun 
agreed to the place; but, to spare the Cardinal’s feelings, ap- 
pointed four in the morning as the time. 

Had Clement XI. lived, it is difficult to guess what might 
have been the end of the controversy. The same Faculty of 
Theology, which had obliged John X-XI. to retract his errors 
on the Beatific Vision, might have overthrown the Molinism of 
an Albani. But the timely concessions of Innocent XIII. and 
Benedict XIII., preceded as they had been by the accommoda- 
tion of 1720, by which, in a measure, the Unigenitus was 
dropped, weakened the party of the Jansenists. One by one, 
the principal appellants withdrew their Appeal. The infamous 
Dabois (whom M. Rohrbacher converts into a respectable, if 
not a holy, man) lent the weight of his corruption to the same 
side. The Molinists had soon recovered ground enough to make 
an example of one of their principal opponents. Bishop 
Soanen of Senez, whom we have already mentioned as one of 
the four original Appellants, and whom we shall hereafter find 
one of the great supporters of the distressed Church of 
Utrecht—a Prelate now in the eighty-first year of his age, 
afforded his opponents an opportunity, by his Pastoral Instruc- 
tion of August 18, 1726. He expressed himself so strongly, in 
this document, against Papal Infallibility and the Unigenitus, 
that the royal licence for a provincial Council was obtained. 
It was held at Embrun, in September 1727 ; De Tencin, Arch- 
bishop of that see presiding, assisted by his suffragans of 
Vence, Glandéve, and Grasse, and the deputy of Digne. 
Other Bishops were present from the neighbouring provinces, 
to the number of sixteen in all; and Soanen was summoned to 
td or to retract his Pastoral. He refused the jurisdiction of 
De Tencin, as notoriously elevated to his see by simony. The 


Council nevertheless proceeded ; and, after various acts of injus- 
tice, on which it is unnecessary to dwell, condemned the In- 
struction, and suspended the Bishop on the 20th of September. 
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M. Rohrbacher lauds this Council to the skies, as recalling the 
primitive times of the Church. In one sense it does: one can- 
not read its proceedings without being reminded of the Latro- 
cinium of Ephesus. Bishop Soanen was consigned, by a Lettre 
de Cachet, to the Chaise Dieu, whence he went, thirteen years 
afterwards, to the freedom of which a tyrannical monarch had 
deprived him on earth. He was not, however, left without advo- 
cates in the hour of his distress: thirty-one Prelates approved the 
Council; twelve however, one of whom was De Noailles, rejected 
it. The Jnstruction of the Bishop of Montpellier on the occasion in 
which he proves the invalidity of the sentence, is a very able work. 
De Tencin, president of the Council of Embrun, whose sister was 
the King’s avowed mistress, was rewarded with the Archbishopric 
of Lyons, and a Cardinal’s hat. It cannot, however, be denied 
that the party was much shaken by this proceeding; and still 
more so by the acceptation of the Unigenitus, which De 
Noailles, never a strong minded man, and now apparently in his 
dotage, published during the course of the next year. 

We may fix 1727 as the period at which French Jansenism 
began to decline; though from another cause. In that year, a 
deacon, by name Paris, a man it would seem of holy life, and 
of some name among the opposers of the Unigenitus, was buried 
in the cemetery of S. Medard. It soon began to be reported 
that miracles were performed at his tomb. Wisisies may now 
be said to the contrary, the belief was very general, and the 
witnesses unsuspected. Rollin, so well known in our schools, 
was convinced of the reality of some of the cures; and two, 
notwithstanding the sneers of M. Rohrbacher, who on this occasion 
imitates Gibbon successfully, do seem to be well authenticated,— 
that of Mademoiselle Lefranc, and of the lame man. But it is 
also most certain that false miracles began to be got up, and that 
with very little skill. A glazier, who had spoken ill of Paris, 
had his windows broken, by invisible hands, at night. The 
Duke of Anjou was poisoned by earth taken from the tomb. 
Soon a frenzy seized the most devoted adherents of the party. 
Men and women resorted in numbers to the cemetery. ‘There 
they worked themselves up to a pitch of fanaticism ; they leapt 
wildly about, they foamed at the mouth, they tore their hair and 
their clothes; there were groans, sobs, hysterics, and finally the 
most frightful contortions and convulsions. Sometimes a hun- 
dred of these devotees were fanaticising themselves at one time. 
The spectacle was most revolting; and the king very wisely 
caused the cemetery to be closed. The Jansenist epigram has 
more wit than truth: 


‘ De par le Roi.—Défense a Dieu 
De faire miracles en ce lieu.’ 
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At once, by one of those strange contagions which physiology 
cannot as yet explain, Coneulsionists appeared all over the 
country. They plunged more and more wildly into every kind 
of madness, and, it is to be feared, licentiousness; and a set of 
men appeared who, under the name of sécowristes, gave their 
assistance to the actors. Of the unhappy Convulsionists—almost 
always women,—some caused themselves to be publicly scourged, 
some threw themselves into water, and barked like a dog, some 
took upon themselves to confess men; till at length a young 
girl, as the delusion was wearing out, was actually persuaded to 
be crucified. This was on the Good Friday of 1758; and the 
spectacle was more than once repeated. The Pére Cottu was the 
principal performer on these occasions; and the Sceur Frangoise 
on one occasion remained for three hours on the cross. In the 
diocese of Lyons, as late as 1787, a girl was crucified in the 
parish church of Fareins, near Trevoux. We will quote an 
account of the proceedings of one of the Convulsionists, jotted 
down at the time, as recorded in a pamphlet put forth by the 
party. 

‘ Elle tint de la boue, se fait prendre les pieds, rendre petite, et ensuite 
élever. Elle se fait lier les bras en croix. Elle se fait lier les pieds et les 
mains ensemble. Elle se fait beaucoup serrer la gorge. Elle prend la 
main du Frére Nez, la serre pendant du temps. Elle fait comme lier les 
mains et les pieds au Frére Nez, ensuite le fait cacher derriére la tapisserie. 
Elle se fait soutenir en l’air par-dessous les bras, et fait la moue contre le 
Formulaire. Tout cela a été accompagné de vilaines grimaces, Elle s'est fait 
frapper trés fort sur les jambes, en tranche et a-travers, ensuite elle l’a fait 
elle-méme en tout son corps. Elle se renverse. Ses pieds étaient sur la 
téte du Frére J. B. Le Frére J. B, se dégage de dessous le Frére B.’ ! 


And so the recital proceeds. Truly, when one calls to mind 
the names of Jansenius, De Hauranne, Arnauld, and Nicole, 
and the works by which they supported the cause of Augus- 
tinianism, and then turns to the extravagance of their mise- 
rable followers, one cannot but exclaim, ‘ How are the mighty 
fallen, and the weapons of war perished!’ Some of the predic- 
tions of these Convulsionists are, however, curious enough, 
considering what occurred within sixty years. One of them, 
addressing Paris, says :— 

‘Tes heureux succés se changeront en pertes considérables. La famine 
et la peste ne seront pas les seuls fléaux qui te ravageront; la guerre qui 
s’allumera jusques dans tes murailles armera les citoyens contre he 
citoyens, le pére contre le fils, l'enfant contre sa mére...... . L’armée 
ennemie qui parditra, fera cesser pour un temps tes divisions. . . .. . En 
vain te mettras-tu en état de la répousser: pendant que tu attaqueras d’un 
cdté, il entrera par l’endroit le plus foible de la ville.’ 


If the prophecy had ended there, it would have remarkably 





1 Recueil de Discours de plusieurs Convulsionnaires. 1734. 
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coincided with the conclusion of the campaign of 1814; but it 
unfortunately proceeds to describe the horrors of the sack that 
would ensue. 

The party, in the latter half of the eighteenth century, split 
off into various sects, each vieing with the other in profanity 
and fanaticism. There were the Figurists, who, in the cries of 
the Convulsionists, saw and explained a type of the sufferings 
of the Church; the Discernants, akin to the last; the Vail- 
lantists, disciples of one Vaillant, who appeared in Provence, and 
expected the immediate coming of Elias; the Margouillistes, in- 
famous for their debaucheries; the Hliasites, who, during the 
French Revolution, renewed the belief of the Vaillantists. 
Some ecclesiastics who had defended Convulsionism were alive 
under the reign of Napoleon. 

But though these fearful excesses blasted the cause of Jan- 
senism in France, we are not to imagine but that many excellent 
men graced its decline. Such were the Abbé Gaultier, Valla, 
Carcassonel, Duhamel, De Bellegarde, Petitpied, Cadry. Of 
the five bishops whom M. Rohrbacher points out as the chief 
supporters of the party during its fall, De Caylus of Auxerre 
was the most celebrated. During his long episcopate of fifty 
years, he pursued one consistent course ; and he never retracted 
his appeal. While he believed in the miracles of Paris, and others, 
as Levier, of the parish of S. Leu, Noe-Menard, of the diocese of 
Nantes, and Duguet, he strongly reprobated Convulsionism. 
For fourteen years he was the only survivor of the appellants ; 
and he maintained most friendly connexions with the Church of 
Utrecht. Of Colbert of Montpellier, we have already spoken. 
The other three were Fitz-James of Soissons, a son of the Duke 
of Berwick, Bossuet of Troyes, a nephew of the great Bossuet, 
but a man of doubtful character, De Montazet of Lyons, the latter 
of whom upheld till the French Revolution the same tenets for 
which S. Cyran and Soanen had suffered. He died in 1788, 

Another mark of the decline of Jansenism was the unholy 
alliance it now made with the various Parliaments who perse- 
cuted those that refused communion to the appellants from the 
Unigenitus. It is the same scene over and over again. A priest 
refuses the viaticum to a Jansenist: the bishop supports him: 
the Parliament make an arréé against the prelate: the King 
annuls the arrét. In 1754 matters came between Louis XV. 
and the Parliament of Paris to that open rupture, which not 
obscurely heralded the French Revolution. 

And here we may well draw the veil over French Jansenism. 
M. Rohrbacher sees in it the germ of the social dissolution of 
France. He regards Robespierre, Marat, and Danton as three 
celebrated Jansenists. The murder of Louis XVI. is, in his 
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eyes, a Jansenist outrage. The worship of Reason is the mere 
development of Jansenist theology. We may, perhaps, come to 
a somewhat opposite conclusion. The Molinist king, Louis XV., 
in the intervals of the seductions of La Pompadour, and the 
revolting licentiousness of the Parc-aux-Cerfs, persecutes Janse- 
nist ecclesiastics, and condemns Jansenist tenets. The Molinist 
ecclesiastic Terray, one of the ministers of state, employs his 
utmost ability to stifle the remorse of the King in fresh scenes of, 
and incitements to, debauchery. A nobility that stigmatised Jan- 
senism as belonging to the canaille, would not allow Lange to 
become the King’s mistress, till one of themselves had married 
her for the purpose of ennobling her. Molinist Abbés, that 
had never taken orders, vied with each other in applauding the 
wit of Voltaire, or the sentiment of Rousseau. The Molinist 
head of a celebrated branch of the Cistercians, Nicolas Chan- 
latte, fifty-second Abbat of Pontigny, and Primarius Pater of 
the Order, was remarkable for the extreme elegance of the 
bouquets which he prepared for the boudoirs of his lady visitors, 
and for the charming manner in which he accompanied himself 
to the song Du moment qu’on aime. De Monsigny and de 
Gretry never heard their airs more delicately given than in the 
abbatial drawing-room. We have seen it in its ruins at 
Pontigny : that drawing-room which looks out on the church, 
so tremendous in its Cistercian and Transitional sternness, 
—the church which Hugh of Macon had founded,—where 
S. Thomas of Canterbury had prayed, and where S. Edmund 
rests. Are we, after all this, to ie to Jansenism for the cause 
of the horrible dissolution of civil and ecclesiastical rela- 
tions which showed itself so awfully around the dying bed of 
Louis XV.? 

Having thus brought down the history of the Jansenists in 
France to its last stage, we must go back to the struggles of a 
national Church, which, adopting in some measure their doc- 
trinal, and in the full extent their disciplinary, views, remains to 
the present day persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but 
not destroyed. We allude, of course, to that of Utrecht.' 





1 The history of this Church is to be learnt from the following sources :— 
Kemp's abridged History, in 3 vols. 12mo. is the best work ; but it is written in 
Dutch. The Histoire Abrégée de [Eglise Métropolitaine d Utrecht, Utrecht, 
1765, published anonymously, but from the pen of the Abbé de Bellegarde, is a 
very interesting book. The Batavia Sacra (1st ed. Brussels, 1714) a noble monu- 
ment of ecclesiastical learning, gives, in its second part, from p. 14 to p. 112, and 
from p. 457 to p. 532, the lives of the Archbishops and Vicars Apostolic from 
Schenk to Daemen. The author is Hugh Francis Van Heussen, of whom we shall 
have occasion to speak. The Historia Hpiscopatuum Federati Belgii, by the 
same writer, in 2 vols. folio, Antwerp, 1755, contains many important par- 
ticulars. The following polemical works throw most light on the subject. The 
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It is a daughter of our own Church, owning for its apostle 
the Englishman §S. Willibrord. At first independent, then 
a suffragan of Cologne, the see of Utrecht enjoyed, in fact, a 
dignity and preeminence almost more than metropolitical. Its 
distance from the city of the Three Kings, its immense wealth, 
its temporal dominion, all conduced to this result. The province 
of Utrecht belonged in full sovereignty to the Bishop; whether 
so given by Charlemagne, or at a later period, is a point in 
dispute, and is not material to our present subject. hat is 
more material is, that the Chapter of Utrecht enjoyed the free 
and uncontrolled right of choosing their own Bishop from the 
earliest times, and maintained it to the latest. The constitution 
of this Chapter was somewhat peculiar. It contained five 
subordinate chapters, that of the magnificent cathedral, and of 
the four collegiate churches of S. Saviour, S. Mary, S. Peter, 
and §. John. Nor is it wonderful that these ecclesiastics 
should have retained their right to a free election, when con- 
cordats and sanctions of all kinds were making other Bishops 
the nominees of the Pope or of the Sovereign. The pos- 
sessions of the Church of Utrecht stood her at least in this 
good stead. The lords of the Low Countries dared not to risk 
the loss of influence in that province, by attempting to turn that 
influence into supremacy. 

It is not wonderful that lands and riches should have had 
their usual effect in the corruption of this great Church. Counts, 
marquises, and younger sons of sovereign families stand thick on 
the rolls of its prelates; and at the same time, during the 
fifteenth century, discontent was spreading, heresy was fostered, 
luxury increased to a scandalous degree. At length, in the 
year 1528, Henry of Bavaria, having been four years Bishop, 
but not yet consecrated, the Chapters, setting a nobler example 
than might have been expected from the age, ceded their tem- 





Defensio Ecclesie Ultrajectine per J. C. Erkelium, Amsterdam, 1728. The 
Causa Coddeana, Antwerp, 1705. The four Tractatus Historici, auctore Nicolao 
Broedersen, Delft, 1729. The Motivum Juris and Refutatio responsi ad Motivum 
of the great Van Espen. The Mémoire pour 1’Eglise et le Clergé d’ Utrecht, Paris, 
1716. The first and second Apologies of the Bishop of Babylon, a very able work. 
On' the Ultramontane side, the Historia de rebus Ecclesie Ultrajectensia, 
Cologne, 1725, is worth reading. It has no author's name, but is the work of 
Cornelius Hoygck Van Papendrecht, and gave occasion to the replies of Erkel and 
Broedersen. oF a more moderate character is the Storia e Sentimento dell’ A bbate 
Tosini, sopra il Giansenismo, 1717. To all these should be added,—The Life of 
Zeger Bernard Van Espen, prefixed to the fifth volume of his works, Louvain, 
1767; and certain passages from the Mémoires Historiques sur Histoire de la 
Bulle Unigenitus dans les Pays-Bas Autrichiens, 1755. A very convenient survey 
of the whole History, (though now out of print,) is the little book that stands third 
on our list. It is the work of the present Venerable Archbishop of Utrecht, John 
van Santen. Dr. Tregelles’ account of the Church of Holland is simply taken 
from this abridgment, without, it would seem, reference to any other History. 
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poral sovereignty to the Emperor Charles V., saving all the 
other rights of their church, and among them that of free 
election of their Bishops. It will be seen in the sequel that we 
are not unnecessarily dwelling on this point. 

Calvinism rolling over the seventeen provinces like a flood, 
the creation of new bishoprics was proposed by Philip V., and 
executed by Paul IV. ‘The extent of territory for which the 
provision had been hitherto insufficient, may be judged from the 
fact that on one side Osnaburg, on another Paderborn, on another 
Rheims, (the latter in its diocesan character,) was affected by the 
new arrangements. Utrecht now found itself a metropolitical 
see, with five suffragans, Haarlem, Deventer, Leeuwarden, 
Groningen, and Middelburg. Even here, however, something 
of the jealousy of Rome may be discovered. The primacy of 
Belgium, instead of being given to the ancient see of S. Willi- 
brord, S. Gregory, and §. Frederic, was conferred on the new 
creation of Mechlin, a city hitherto not even episcopal. 

Under such circumstances, Frederic Schenck, sixty-first 
Bishop, became third' Archbishop of the see of Utrecht. But 
heresy was advancing with rapid strides; his suffragans were 
scarcely received or acknowledged in their sees; the new crea- 
tions were looked on as the mere result of Spanish policy,— 
and it must be confessed that the installation of a Bishop under 
the protection of the Duke of Alva was not precisely the most 
likely way of evangelising a diocese. At length the last argu- 
ment was called in on both sides, and the revolt became general. 
Let us reprobate, if we will, the persecution carried on by the 
Duke of Alva. But that popular piece of history, Watson’s 
Philip II., has not so much truth in it as Macaulay’s romance, 
nor half so much as one of Scott’s historical novels. We must 
never forget that Alva’s severities, whatever they were, were 
almost rivalled by those of his enemies, and far exceeded by the 
Anabaptists; that the Catholics? were basely deluded into the 
revolt by the promise of a free toleration—a promise broken 
with so abominable a perfidy as to call forth the strongest ex- 
pressions of blame from the more honest writers of the party ; 
and finally, that, as Brandt himself confesses, it was rather, on 
the reformed side, a war of commerce than a struggle for reli- 
gion. Its result we all know. The Archbishop lived to see the 
abolition of the public exercise of the Catholic Faith in Utrecht, 
June 18, 1580; and in two months after died of a broken heart. 


1 Third, because 8. Willibrord and S. Boniface are reckoned .Arch-bishops. 

2 Brandt confesses as much as this; and the documents which prove it may be 
found in Piéces touchant les Catholiques sujets des Etats des Provinces-Unies. 
Nor must it ever be forgotten that the Act of Union of the States-General, Jan. 9, 
1577, expressly states that it is made ‘for the preservation of our Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman Faith, for the expulsion of the Spaniards,’ &c. 
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His province was in the wildest confusion; his suffragans were 
vainly endeavouring to gather together some faint relics of their 
flocks ; Nieulant of Haarlem in exile; Deventer governed by | 
a Grand Vicar; Leeuwarden, Bishop deceased and Chapter 
fled; Nylen feebly maintaining himself at Groningen; Streyen, 
a man of great energy and prudence, administering as Grand 
Vicar the diocese of Middelburg, to which he was afterwards 
consecrated. 

The Chapter of Utrecht’ thus found itself at the helm of the 
Church of Holland. A series of negotiations took place for the 
appointment of an Archbishop; but difficulties intervened, and 
after some other nominations of a Grand Vicar, SasBoip 
VosMER, a name ever to be held in veneration, was elected by 
the Chapter to that office, in 1583. He set himself with energy 
to comfort the feeble-minded, to support the weak, to correct 
notorious offenders; and he had the satisfaction of finding his 
endeavours gradually successful. He, indeed, never beheld the 
full result of his labours; for the Clergy of Holland, which at 
the ‘abolition’ of the Catholic religion had numbered 600, 
went on diminishing all his life, till in the year of his death 
they were reduced to 170. But his successors reaped the 
benefit of what he had sown. Made Vicar Apostolic in 1589, 
he used his extended influence for the extension of the Church; 
he never ceased to urge the re-establishment of the Archiepisco- 
pate of Utrecht, representing both to the Pope, and also to the 
Archduke Albert, (still regarded de jure as the sovereign of the 
United Provinces,) that no effectual progress could be made 
without two national Bishops, or at least one. In ineffectual 
attempts to procure this blessing, seventeen years passed by. 
The Jesuits, who in 1592 entered into that country of which 
they afterwards became the curse, opposed with all their might 
a national episcopate. When Sasbold Vosmer determined to go 
to Rome for the purpose of obtaining it, their indignation knew 
no bounds; and they treated as Sasboutians all who demanded 
a national Church. Vosmer’s journey was procrastinated by a 
severe illness, which the physicians attributed to poison. He 
himself always believed that poison to have been administered 
by the Jesuits; and whoever is acquainted with the history of 
those miserable schismatics in Holland, will allow that the 
accusation does them no injustice on the score of improbability. 
On his recovery, Vosmer went to Rome, and was there, by an 











1 Of the other Chapters, the History is briefly told. That of Haarlem will 
repeatedly come before us: at length, as we shall see, won over by the Ultramon- 
tane party, it ceased to exercise any jurisdiction, though perpetuating itself, we be- 
lieve, to the present time. That of Deventer existed, for the most part at Olden- 
zaal, till 1665. The other three did not survive the first fury of the Reformation. 
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express command of the Pope, induced to accept the See of 
Utrecht. <A capital mistake was, that he received it at the 
nomination of the Archduke Albert, the Chapter only acquiescing. 
Many of the letters which he wrote from Rome are still extant. 
In one of them he mentions a conversation which he held with 
the Pope respecting the Molinist controversy, then, as we have 
seen, raging, and reports that Clement had said, ‘ I am ready to 
suffer martyrdom, if need be, for the doctrine of S. Augustine.’ 
In others he refers to the difficulty of choosing his title. It was 
at one time proposed that he should be Bishop of Haarlem; but 
at length it was determined that he should be Archbishop of 
Utrecht, wnder the title (not to offend the States-General) of 
Archbishop of Philippi. Could he have foreseen the disastrous 
consequences which were to result to his Church from this 
piece of caution, we may be very sure that he would never have 
submitted to it. He was consecrated at Rome by the Cardinal 
Bishop of Albano, September 22, 1602. 

It is a matter of the most vital consequence to the following 
history to show that Vosmer was really Archbishop of Utrecht 
under the title of Archbishop of Philippi; and not, as the Ultra- 
montanes say, merely Vicar Apostolic with a title in partibus. 
It can be shown satisfactorily ; but we throw the proofs into a 
note.’ This, to use the vulgar expression, is one of the two 
hitches in the history of the Ghurch of Holland. Still, what- 
ever the Jesuits have said since, they at that time recog- 
nised his title. For, when they received certain intelligence of 





' It is proved :—1. By the report which Vosmer gives of the negotiations at the 
time, before any important consequences seemed to hang on the question: the 
truth of this report never having been for a moment questioned. 2. By the fact 
that the States proceeded against him for exercising the office, and assuming the 
title of Archbishop of Utrecht: with an Archbishop of Philippi they would not 
have concerned themselves. 3. That it was given to him without the least scruple 
or doubt by his enemies the Jesuits. 4. That he constantly assumed it himself, 
sometimes singly, sometimes in addition to the title of Philippi: twenty of his 
acts, thus denominating him, are quoted in the Defensio Ecclesia Ultrajectine. 
5. That in official acts of the Archduke Albert he is so characterised. But, except 
for the great importance of the subject, it would be quite superfluous to adduce 
any proofs of what can only be impudently denied. His very epitaph begins :— 
*Tllust. et Reverendiss. D.D. Sasboldo Vosmero Delphio, Archiepisc. Philipp. et 
Ultraject.,’ &c. Hoynck is sorely put to it to invalidate Vosmer’s claims. First, 
he says that it would have been a piece of cowardice in the Pope to have created 
him Archbishop of one city under the title of another. So, very possibly, it was. 
We are not required to pronounce any epinion. Then he attempts to demonstrate 
from Vosmer’s own words his mere Vicariate ; with what success, let the following 
passage show. Vosmer says :—‘ Verum hactenus, licet ab hereticis habear et 
dicar Ultrajectinus, non assumpsi titulum Ultrajectensem, sed usus sum ut sequitur ; 
Dei et Apostolice Sedis gratia Archiepiscopus Philippensis nec non Ultrajectensis, 
et Hollandia, et unitarum, et nuper reductarum Transisulanie Provenciarum 
Vic. Apost. Hoynck, in spite of sense, grammar, and construction, joins Vicarius 
Apostolicus to Ultrajectensis, thus making a title purely nonsensical. A cause 
that needs such arguments must indeed be hopeless. 
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his intended consecration, they had the abominable wickedness 
to denounce him to the States General as having accepted the 
Archbishopric of Utrecht from the Archduke Albert, and there- 
fore as guilty of high treason. ‘The result was a sentence of 
banishment, dated May 30, 1602, and signed by the despicable 
Maurice of Orange. Vosmer, on this, took up his abode at 
Cologne. Here he directed with the greatest prudence the 
affairs of his province, together with those of the dioceses of 
Ruremonde and Bois-le-Duc, also intrusted to him. 

The Jesuits, meanwhile, having a door open to their machi- 
nations, ceased not to vex in every possible way the secular 
clergy. Their conduct at length grew so insufferable, that the 
Archbishop was obliged to interfere. By an ordinance of the 
16th of December, 1609, he prohibited them, on pain of excom- 
munication, from any further intermeddling with the pastoral 
office, and received the reward that he might have expected. 
They denounced him to Rome, as having, ipso facto, incurred 
deposition; and Cardinal Mellini wrote to him, informing him 
that he must revoke his Pastoral, and must consider himself 
suspended from his functions of Vicar Apostolic. Vosmer re- 
turned an elaborate defence. Mellini replied that his Holiness 
was satisfied ; that the suspension was at an end; but that the 
Pastoral must still be recalled. Vosmer refused to do so; and 
finally the Court of Rome gave way. 

It is a pleasing picture which is presented by the letters and 
journals of this prelate, the latter commencing with the prayer 
of Nehemiah, ‘Remember me, O my God, for good, and wipe 
‘not out my good deeds that I have done for the house of my 
‘God, and for the offices thereof.’ To his brother, Tilman, he 
unbosoms himself as a most affectionate correspondent. We 
find him ministering with his own hands to the sick, in the 
plague that, during the year 1610, devastated Oldenzaal and 
Lingen ; and, at a later period, visiting the Hague at the 
hazard of his life, and there confirming his future successor, 
James de la Torre. At length, worn out with fatigues, and 
full of merits,’ he departed to his rest, on the 30th of May, 
1614, while the 31st Psalm was being read to him. He is said, 
like S. Charles Borromeo, to have written 11,000 pastoral 
epistles with his own hand. His cenotaph may be seen by the 
visitors to the Cathedral of Cologne. 

Philip Rovenius, Dean of Oldenzaal, was nominated by the 
Chapter, now reduced to about forty priests, Grand Vicar. 
Paul V. at once named him Vicar Apostolic. As no sentence 
of banishment was pronounced against him, he took up his 





1 Even Hoynck says that he died, ‘cum non vulgaris pietatis opinione.’ 
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abode at Utrecht. The new head of the Church of Holland 
was in the fortieth year of his age; imbued with the principles 
of Vosmer, and, like him, abhorred by the Jesuits. Another 
unfortunate series of negotiations took place with the Archduke 
Albert: his agreement to the nomination of Rovenius as arch- 
bishop was earnestly asked; but, in consideration of the truce 
which he had concluded with the States, and for the infraction 
of which he was determined to afford no pretext, he would not 
give that consent which should never have been requested. In 
the meantime, the Catholic faith prospered at Utrecht; forty 
priests said mass there daily, and there had been, in the city 
and its suburbs, till the year 1613, eighteen abbeys and convents 
which partially retained their revenues. But the magistrates, 
irritated by the absurd imprudence of a Jesuit named Leeuw, 
abolished them in that year, only allowing a pension to nuns of 
above thirty years’ profession. Rovenius was no sooner conse- 
crated than he was banished as his predecessor had been; but 
his Deanery of Oldenzaal afforded him a convenient residence 
in his own province. This foundation, the Southwell of Hol- 
land, was at this time in the possession of the king of Spain, 
by whom it was not lost till 1626. We have an affecting 
account of the last mass said by the archbishop in the Collegiate 
Church of S. Plechelm, after which the altars were stripped, 
and the place surrendered to the Calvinistic soldiery. In this 
same year Cornelius Jansen first makes his appearance in 
connexion with the Church of Holland. As he was about to 
visit Spain, the two Chapters solicited, through him, the con- 
firmation of Rovenius by Philip III. to the See of Utrecht. 

A regulation of Rovenius, imperatively called for by the 
times, has been made the ground of Ultramontane cavils against 
the rights of the Church of Holland. At the Reformation,— 
and this was one of the few honourable proceedings which cha- 
racterised it,—the canonries of the five chapters were not sup- 
pressed, nor were the then holders deprived of them. As 
they became vacant, Protestants were admitted to them as to 
honourable sinecures; though Catholics were also occasionally 
presented. In both cases the ancient usages were preserved ; 
and the succession was perpetuated by collations ad turnum, 
presentations, and resignations, as before. This mongrel body 
still continued to hold its chapters for the purpose of managing 
its estates, and keeping up the fabric of the cathedral; while 
the Catholic part of it, as we have seen, held their separate 
meetings for the transaction of the ecclesiastical business of the 
diocese. At length, in 1622, when of the 285 canons and 
vicars who composed the five chapters only 45 were Catholics, 
the States of the province of Utrecht passed a resolution that 
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none but Protestants should for the future be presented to the 
vacant dignities. Rovenius was thus thrown into great per- 
plexity. Ifno fresh canons were appointed, the Catholic chapter, 
and with it the Church of Utrecht, would soon be at an end. 
If fresh appointments were made, the States would be irritated, 
and all named to the vacant offices would be banished. The 
archbishop therefore chose seven of the then existing canons; 
to these added the few priests whom he had intended to appoint 
to the dignities which should fall vacant in his own months; and 
these he formed into what he named a Vicariate of eleven eccle- 
siastics (since reduced to nine), but which was, in truth, the 
Chapter under another title. Ultramontane writers have treated 
this step as altogether null. They have argued that, when the 
last Catholic of the old chapter died, the chapter was at an end, 
and the right of nomination had lapsed to the Pope. But 
supposing that the proceeding were not perfectly regular, is a 
church which, like the Lion of the States, might have for its 
motto, Luctor et emergo,—a church struggling with persecution, 
beset with heretics, to be tied down to the ‘ most straitest’ rules 
of peace and worldly prosperity? Van Espen, however, has left 
it as his judgment, that all was most perfectly canonical, and 
that the proceeding might stand the investigation of any dis- 
cipline in any time.'’ The reason why the new body was so 
small was, that, of the Catholic canons, many were not in orders, 
and more exiles. The former had been presented by the States, 
to whom, of course, ecclesiastic or layman came alike. 
Notwithstanding the imminent peril he incurred, Rovenius 
fixed his abode at Dtrecht. The lady who gave him shelter at 
the risk of confiscation of her property, was Henrietta Daven- 
vorden,—a name which deserves to be recorded. When the 
war was raging most fiercely, and the Prince of Orange had 
taken Bois fe-Duc on the one side, while the Royal Army had 
obtained possession of Amersfoort on the other, the danger 
became very great. There were even two martyrdoms,—one 
at Utrecht,’ the other at Middelburg. Rovenius, however, re- 
mained at his post. It is impossible to refrain from noticing 
the immense labours which this great prelate underwent. He 
saw the number of the secular priests increase from 170 to 400; 
that of the Catholic laity from 200,000 to 300,000. He had 
to give a new form to the religious houses for women. Distinct 
communities, and a marked dress, were out of the question; but 
under the name of clopies they lived at home, went out into the 











1 Hoynck has an excursus on the question, ‘ An Vicariatus Ultrajectensis a 
Philippo Rovenio et Jacobo Turrio institutus, sit verum Capitulum Ecclesiz 
Ultrajectensis.” (Pp. 196—206.) Nothing can be weaker, or more confirmatory 
of the truth of the opposite cause. 

2 That of Andrew de Cock, 1636, and that of Martin Vanvelde, Mar. 6, 1639. 
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villages, catechised, gave alms, and effected more conversions 
than the priests. These clopies were a subject of the most 
furious placards, on the part of their High Mightinesses: they 
were forbidden, under the severest penalties, to assemble in any 
numbers exceeding two; they were incapable of making a will, 
&c. This law, however, was not carried out at Haarlem, Delft, 
Amsterdam, and Utrecht, where there was a kind of Beguinage, 
known as The Corner, which was connived at by the magistrates. 
Rovenius was also the institutor of an order of lay controver- 
sialists, which rendered the most essential service to the Catholic 
riests. 

We must not dwell on the other deeds and hairbreadth 
escapes of this servant of God. Suffice it to say that, from the 
beginning to the end of his career, he was bitterly persecuted by 
the Jesuits, who obliged him to visit Rome, did their utmost to 
deprive him of his see, and the Church of Holland of her life. 
In 1641, in consequence of his great age, James de la Torre 
was elected by the Chapters of Utrecht and Haarlem, (the 
latter church claiming a part in the election, having no pastor 
of her own,) as his coadjutor; and he was consecrated under 
the title of Archbishop of Ephesus. The last years of the arch- 
bishop’s life were peaceful; he died the death of the righteous, 
at Utrecht, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, 1651, and 
was buried in the house of Madame Davenvorden.' 

On the episcopate of James de la Torre, under the title of 
Archbishop of Ephesus, it will not be necessary to dwell. 
Banished, like his predecessors, he took up his abode at Ant- 
werp; and there, having neither the clearsightedness nor the 
courage of his predecessors, he fell into the toils of the Jesuits. 
The privileges he bestowed on them are known by the name of 
the Concessiones Ephesinw. The remonstrances of his Clergy pro- 
duced their effect ; and he went to Rome, with partial success, 
to obtain a recognition of the rights of his See. He was after- 
wards, by the hope of richer preferment, inveigled into new conces- 
sions. Chagrin brought on hypochondria; that degenerated into 
madness: and de la Torre died in confinement, Sept. 16, 1661. 
Zachary de Metz had been uncanonically appointed his coad- 
jutor, under the title of Bishop of Tralles, without consent of 
the Chapters, but after outraging the rights of the ecclesiastics, 
both of Utrecht and Haarlem, he died before the Archbishop. 

Some complicated negotiations, into which it is not necessary 
to enter, saw Baldwin de Catz, Archbishop of Utrecht, under 
the title of Archbishop of Philippi, and John de Neercassel, 
Bishop of Haarlem, under the title of Bishop of Castoria. The 
former, however, whose consecration had been irregular, and 





1 Jn our copy of the Batavia Sacra, some former possessor has inserted a very 
interesting and apparently contemporary picture of Rovenius, as he lay in state. 
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who is consequently not reckoned in the Archiepiscopal list, 
shortly after died; and De Neercassel, retaining the title under 
which he had been consecrated, became Archbishop of Utrecht. 
He is considered the greatest prelate who ever occupied that 
see. He received distinguished honours from the States, and 
was acknowledged by them in his character of prelate. The 
Jesuits now for the first time brought forward their accusation 
of Jansenism against the Church of Utrecht. Five propositions 
were extracted from the writings of De Neercassel, and delated 
to the Inquisition, by which they were pronounced free from 
all censure; but a journey to Rome was necessary before all 
suspicions were wiped off. The victories of Louis XIV. were 
now alarming the States; and to prevent the formation of a 
party in favour of French domination, they hastened to propi- 
tiate the Catholics. In 1672, the Cathedral was restored to 
them; it was reconciled; and for some time De Neercassel per- 
formed within it the functions of Ordinary. His sermons, in 
particular, were attended by a vast concourse of persons. ‘The 
Catholics of Holland had now increased to 500,000, about a 
fourth of the whole population; and there seemed every proba- 
bility that this country would ere long return to the Church, 
God had ordered it otherwise. The reverses experienced by 
Louis XIV. freed the States-General from their apprehensions : 
the Cathedral was again taken from the Catholics; and De 
Neercassel thought it best to retire to Hiissen, in the Duchy of 
Cleves. He drew on himself a fresh persecution by the publi- 
cation of his book, called Amor Panitens ; it was delated to the 
Inquisition, and forbidden, ‘till corrected.’ The obnoxious 
passage was one which seemed to declare, in opposition to the 
Council of Trent, that the fear of the pains of hell, in and by 
itself, isa sin. Innocent XI., however, suspended the decree, 
saying, [7 libro é buono, e Pautore é uno Santo. Under his suc- 
cessor the censure was made public. 

De Neercassel laboured at another point of no small import- 
ance, with great success. It had been the general opinion in 
the Church of Holland, that the presence of a priest was 
essential to the validity of marriage. Nothing irritated the 
Protestants so much as to be told that all their marriages were 
merely legalised adulteries, all their children illegitimate, all 
their Sie one long series of immorality. Again, if a wife were 
converted to the Church, she was bound to leave her husband till 
remarried, and on his refusal to be remarried, was at liberty to be 
married to any one else, and so vice versd. De Neercassel was the 
first to elaborate what is now the practice of the Roman Church 
in the like case. Distinguishing the natural and civil contract 
from the sacrament, he allowed that all marriages celebrated 
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according to the laws of the country were valid, and hence 
obligatory and indissoluble ; though they should afterwards be 
hallowed, in case of conversion, by the benediction of the 
Church. This was approved by the Roman Penitentiary in 
1671: and finally, the same doctrine, after having been taught 
by Van Espen, was made the law of the Roman Church by 
Benedict XLV. in 1741. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes brought fresh perse- 
cution on the Church of Holland. The churches in Friesland 
were even closed for a year. But with that exception, De 
Neercassel’s latter days were peaceful. His clergy maintained 
the highest character; Guelderland only, and the Duchy of 
Cleves, where the free exercise of the Catholic religion was 
allowed, were exceptions; the disorders of the Chapter of Em- 
meric were scandalous. ‘This was owing to the reprehensible 
manner in which the Elector of Brandenburg, a prince worthy 
of the line of Prussia, disposed of his benefices. 

In April 1686, the Archbishop determined to make a general 
visitation of his diocese. He travelled either on foot or in a 
peasant’s wagon, though in the 61st year of his age: his com- 
panion was Bartholomew Pesser, a priest. He had a presenti- 
ment that he should never return. The little diary which this 
servant of God kept of his visitation, and which is still extant, 
is very interesting. Its conclusion may serve as a specimen of 
his labours. He is in Westphalia: 

‘ May 12.—AtGlan. Preached before a large audience, and administered 
the sacrament of Confirmation to 1,400 Catholics. May 13.—Preached 
again: and confirmed as many as yesterday. 14,—Came a priest of 
Deventer to me, with a Minorite, resident in Velaw. 15.—Consoled the 
sisters in Glan, under their sufferings and poverty; and presided at the 
election of a prioress: Sister Columba Terhoent chosen. 16,—Confirmed 
about a hundred men. Their devotion truly admirable. The continued 
heavy rain did not prevent their coming, some from a great distance. Bade 
farewell to the pastors, and addressed the sisters, and reminded them of 
their duties ; afterwards heard their confessions. ‘These sisters, pious and 
simple-minded, thoroughly content in the state of poverty. 17.—Cele- 
brated, confirmed one of the sisters, left Glan, and came to Lingen. 18.—At 
Dermpt, near Lingen. Celebrated, preached, confirmed about 300 persons, 
The chief inhabitants of the place, not Catholics, present at the sermon.’ 


Here the journal ends. The Archbishop, in a very hot summer, 
pursued his course through the province of Overyssel ; and the 
capital, Zwolle, was its limit. e was seized with fever, and 
on the 6th of June rested from his labours. He gave up his 
soul to God with great resignation, just as the priest was read- 
ing those words, My soul shall be satisfied as it were with marrow 
and fatness, when my mouth praiseth Thee with joyful lips. He 
was buried in the Convent of Glan, where less than a month 
before he had laboured. 
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The Chapters elected Hugh Francis Van Heussen, Canon of 
Utrecht, and the learned author of the Bataria Sacra, to the 
archbishopric. They had already chosen him Coadjutor; but, 
owing to the machinations of the Jesuits, had not yet obtained 
the Pope’s confirmation. As soon as his election was known, 
the Jesuits delated to the Inquisition a work published by him 
on Indulgences; and it was condemned. The decree was indeed 
so hurried and informal that, amidst other blunders, the name 
of the author was misspelt. The Chapters, however, fearing 
that this would be an insuperable barrier to Van Heussen’s 
confirmation, named three other subjects, the first of whom was 
Peter Codde, Canon and Pro-Vicar of Utrecht, without desist- 
ing from their demand for the confirmation of Van Heussen ;— 
the Jesuits redoubled their efforts, accused all four of Richerism 
and Jansenism ; and the affair was committed to a congregation 
of six Cardinals. The Jesuits then first openly avowed their 
design of destroying the national Church of Holland. It was 
proposed to subject that country to two Vicars Apostolic, to be 
chosen without reference to the Chapters. But the Pope main- 
tained the rights of that persecuted Church; and after a delay 
of three years, Peter Codde was elected by the Congregation 
from the four nominees of the Chapters. Two other particulars 
remain to be noticed: that the Cardinal Colonna, a member of 
the Congregation, spoke of the Church of Holland as the most 
flourishing in Christendom ; and that Theodore de Cock, after- 
wards its bitter enemy and persecutor, was procurator for the 
Chapters during all these negotiations. 

The first twelve years of Codde’s Episcopate were spent in 
the active performance of its offices. We find, however, the 
effects of the schism which the Jesuits were fomenting, in the 
retarded progress of the Church. The conversions were now 
reckoned at from 200 to 250 annually; but the apostasies 
amounted to from 150 to 200. The enumeration which the 
Archbishop gives of the various sects of the country is not 
without its interest. He reckons them thus: 1,500,000 Cal- 
vinists (but it is thought that 1,300,000 would have been a 
truer computation); 530,000 Catholics; 80,000 Lutherans; 
160,000 Anabaptists; 70,000 Socinians and Deists; 60,000 
Remonstrants ; 25,000 Jews. 

On the eve of his consecration, Codde had refused to sign the 
Formulary of Alexander VII., prescribed to him, without any 
order of the Pope, by the Internuncio at Brussels. This, and 
the kind reception which Arnauld had experienced in Holland, 
were handles of which the Jesuits did not delay availing them- 
selves. The negotiations of Ryswick afforded them the means 
of disseminating their accusations. The Congregation for the 
affairs of Holland determined to substitute Theodore de Cock, 
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as Vicar Apostolic, and to require the appearance of Codde at 
Rome, on a charge of Baianism and Jansenism. But there 
were two difficulties. It seemed degrading to treat the Arch- 
bishop of a great national Church as a suspected criminal ; and 
Leo X. had, by a particular privilege, engaged that all cases 
which concerned the Church of Utrecht should be settled on 
the spot, and not at Rome. It was therefore determined to 
invite Codde to be present at the Jubilee of 1700. He excused 
himself, till he found that the invitation was a command; and 
then, very unwillingly, took his departure, in the company of 
five or six of his ecclesiastics. In the mean time, Cardinal 
Albani, the creature of the Jesuits, had become Pope, under the 
title of Clement XI.; and the Archbishop found himself at the 
bar of a Congregation, first of three, then of ten Cardinals. It 
is said, that the question being put, whether he should be sus- 
pended from his Vicariate Apostolic, the numbers were five 
and five, and that the Pope decided in his favour. But this 
resolution was, at the instance of his adversaries, reconsidered ; 
and the result was a brief, of May 13, 1702, by which Clement 
XL, without assigning any reason, suspended Codde from the 
exercise of his functions, and appointed the traitor Theodore de 
Cock, Pro-Vicar in the United Provinces. This suspension, 
according to the famous Roman canonist, Hyacinthus de Arch- 
angelis, was in itself unjust ; but when it is considered that the 
Pope also intended to suspend Codde from the functions of 
Archbishop of Utrecht, it becomes a crying injustice, which 
alone would render the memory of Clement for ever odious.’ 

While Codde was vainly demanding the names of his accusers, 
and the heads of their charges, De Cock wrote to the Arch- 
bishop’s Grand Vicars, (he had left four,) claiming their obe- 
dience. They, in the name of their Chapters, refused to 
recognise him; and thus the schism was consummated. Ver 
shortly afterwards, the adherents of the National Church and 
the partizans of Cock openly abstained from communion. The 
National Clergy protected themselves from all ill consequences 
by appealing to the Pope better informed. The States-General 
interfered. They interdicted Cock from all exercise of his 
functions, and, knowing that Codde was virtually a prisoner, 
commanded his instant return. If that were delayed, they 
would imprison De Cock, and banish all Jesuits. Clement XI, 
whose functions were confined to the bullying of Jansenists and 
Richerists, had nothing to say to Dutch burgomasters; and 
Codde, after receiving every assurance of his good-will, was per- 
mitted to go back. 





! The particulars of these transactions, as recorded by a member of the Church 
of Utrecht, may be read in the Divers Abus et Nullités du Décret de Rome, du 
4 Octobre, 1707, published in 1708 ; and in the Cause Coddeane, Antwerp, 1705. 
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At this time the Ultramontane party first devised their since 
famous assertion that the Chapters of Utrecht and Haarlem had 
ceased to exist. It is believed that the Internuncio of Brussels 
first proposed it in a letter of Jan. 25, 1703. The arguments 
by which the Chapter of Utrecht was attacked, were principally 
these three:—1. Granting that body to exist, it had surrendered 
its right to elect its Archbishop, together with its cession of 
temporal sovereignty, to Charles V. 2. Or, supposing it not to 
have done so then, it had virtually done so when Sasbold Vosmer 
was consecrated Archbishop of Philippi, and acted as Vicar 
Apostolic. 3. Or, granting him and his successor to have 
been true Archbishops of Utrecht, the Chapter came to an end 
when Rovenius substituted for it his Vicariate. The second of 
these arguments was that which was most insisted on: but we 
have seen how triumphantly all these objections have been 
answered. But now the Jesuits devised a fourth argument of 
so wonderful a nature, that it is really worth repeating. Up to 
the Treaty of Miinster, said they, Holland had a national Epis- 
copate, because up to that time its sovereignty was de jure 
vested in a Catholic king. But from the cession of its sove- 
reignty to their High Mightinesses, it could only be governed by 
Vicars Apostolic, because there can only be a national Episco- 
pate where the Sovereign is Catholic:—a maxim curiously 
contradicted by the late proceedings of Pius IX. 

Of the three courses now open to Codde—blind submission— 
retaining his Archiepiscopate as distinct from his Vicariate Apo- 
stolic—or abstaining from all exercise of authority, while main- 
taining his rights—he unfortunately chose the third. The wiser 
part of his friends, and among them Van Espen, who hence- 
forward becomes intimately allied to the history of the Church 
of Holland, in vain pressed the adoption of the second. The very 
portrait of Codde shows that he had not resolution to abstain 
from a compromise. After a long struggle, both parties agreed 
in the nomination of Gerard Potcamp to the Vicariate, but this 
excellent man had hardly begun to restore peace, when he was 
called from the world. Codde persisting in his resolution, and 
the Chapter of Haarlem having taken a similar one, the Chapter 
of Utrecht named Catz and Van Heussen Grand Vicars. On 
the other hand, the Nuncio at Cologne consecrated Adam 
Daemen under the title of Archbishop of Adrianople, Vicar 
Apostolic. The schism openly broke out. Daemen forbade his 
adherents to communicate with the other party in their life, or 
to pray for them after their death. The clergy protested and 
appealed. Three years afterwards, Dec. 19, 1710, Codde was 
called to that place *‘ where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and where the weary are at rest.’ 
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Now, indeed, Rome seemed to have triumphed. Daemen 
having abdicated, the Nuncio summoned M. Van Erkel, Canon 
of Utrecht, and the ablest supporter next to Van Espen of that 
Church, to appear before him, and on his refusal, excommuni- 
cated him. Next, he issued a pastoral instruction on the 
schism, and forbade his adherents to receive from a priest of the 
National Church any of the Sacraments which require jurisdic- 
tion, as Penance, or Marriage, except Penance in the article of 
death, and pronounced null and void the past and future admi- 
nistration of such Sacraments. Besides the open violation of 
Canon Law, which allows the validity of all sacraments admi- 
nistered lite pendente, this Nuncio, recognising marriages cele- 
brated by a Protestant minister, invalidated those performed 
by a priest of the National Church. The furious invectives of 
the young Jesuits almost surpass credibility. One taught that 
it was better to go to a Calvinist temple than to a Tacmiet 
Church; another, that Jansenist baptism no more availed to 
remission of sins than did circumcision. 

In the mean time negotiations were carried on with the 
Nuncio Bussi, soon after rewarded with a Cardinal’s hat, at 
Cologne. Sometimes he insisted that the Chapter should recog- 
nise its own nullity ; sometimes, that it should sign the formu- 
lary, as required by the new Bull, ‘ Vineam Domini Sabaoth.’ 
The Chapter had its choice :—delation, persecution, excommu- 
nication, on the one hand; promotion, wealth, favour of the 
Court of Rome, on the other. They saw Bussi a cardinal ;— 
they knew what Vosmer, Rovenius, De Neercassel, and Codde 
had suffered. They saw the memory of the last Prelate branded 
by the Court of Rome as heretical. And there were not 
wanting those who would have had them take warning from the 
fate of those bishops. But they answered in the spirit, if not 
in the words, of their countryman, Van Artevelde,— 


_* But had they thought—or could they but have dream’d 
The great examples that they died to show 
Should fall so flat, should shine so lifeless here, 
That men should say, “ For liberty these died, 
Wherefore let us be slaves,”—oh! with what shame, 
Their blushing faces buried in the dust, 
Had their great spirits parted hence for Heaven!’ 


The government of the Papal adherents was now divided 
between the Internuncio at Brussels, and the Nuncio at Cologne: 
—the former merely taking those functions which would not 
expose him to civil punishment; the latter, being out of the way 
of danger, administering those which contravened the law. This 
truly apostolic arrangement was worked to the utmost for the 
oppression of the Church of Holland; and a majority of the 
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Chapter of Haarlem was by promises and threats won to the 
Ultramontane side. One ecclesiastic of that party, however, set 
himself in earnest, and with a great portion of fairness, to bring 
about a reconciliation. This was the Abbé Tosini, known 
as the author of the ‘ Storia e Sentimento sopra il Giansenismo.’ 
-He laid down as the two fundamental principles of every nego- 
tiation these points:—1. The existence of the Chapters; 2. The 
true Archiepiscopal character of Vosmer and his successors. 
Fifteen years had now elapsed since any ordination had been 
held in the Church of Holland. The elder Priests were dying 
off; while a stream of young Molinists and Ultramontanes 
was continually poured in from Brussels and Cologne. If this 
state of things could not be remedied, the Church of Utrecht was 
plainly near its end. There could be no doubt that the Chap- 
ter had the power of giving letters dimissory to subjects whom 
it might deem fit for the Priesthood; the only difficulty was, to 
find a Prelate bold enough to brave the indignation of Rome by 
ordaining upon them. The Chapter first cast its eyes towards 


England. It was well known that the Roman Catholics of that 
kingdom had been kept from the enjoyment of a national Epis- 
copate by the machinations of the Jesuits alone: and it was 
therefore hoped that they would sympathise with a Church 
suffering under the same evil, and from the same cause. Giffard, 
Bishop of Madaura, and Vicar Apostolic, then residing in 


London, was disposed to act; two of his brethren were not 
unfavourable to the scheme; it seems to have come to nought 
by the opposition of the third. The Chapter then thought of 
the Irish Prelates. They, having maintained a national Church, 
ought to know its blessings; and in Luke Fagan, Bishop of 
Meath, they found a prelate who was hardy enough to comply 
with their request. In four ordinations he ordained twelve 
priests; this was in the years 1715 and 1716. He, however, 
required a solemn promise from each of the candidates that 
they would never reveal the circumstances of their ordination 
during his life. A curious event occurred some years after- 
wards. The secret was not so well kept as to prevent an 
indistinct rumour from reaching the Court of Rome that some 
Irish Bishop had ordained Priests for Utrecht. Fagan, by this 
time Archbishop of Dublin, received orders to discover which 
Prelate had done so. He convoked the Irish Bishops; put the 
question to each of them individually ; and returned for answer 
that, after examination, he was persuaded that none of the 
Bishops, of whom he had inquired, had held any such ordination. 

When it was known that twelve priests had been ordained 
for the Church of Utrecht, the Internuncio was furious. The 
snare he had woven with so much care was broken. Who could 
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have had the effrontery to disregard the Papal will? At last 
the bright idea struck him that these orders must have been 
conferred by some Greek Bishop. When disabused of this 
notion, he believed, or at least professed to believe, that the 
twelve Priests had never been ordained at all. 

This infusion of new blood raised the courage of the heroic- 
Chapter. It is wonderful, and may not be without its lesson to 
us, what nine simple Priests, without wealth, influence, or posi- 
tion, with nothing but the right on their side, could do against 
all the intrigues of the Company, and the fulminations of the 
Court of Rome. They now determined to try what assistance 
they could obtain from France. The Bull ‘ Unigenitus’ was 
exciting the deepest indignation in that kingdom; the residence 
of Quesnel, Petitpied, and other distinguished writers of that 
party in Holland, served as a link between the two countries. 
A ‘consultation’ of Van Espen in favour of the rights of the 
Chapter was adopted by 102 Doctors of the Faculty of Theology 
at Paris; and then three Bishops signified their willingness to 
ordain on its letters dimissory, the See vacant. These were: 
Soanen of Senez, whose subsequent deposition by the Council 
of Embrun we have already noticed, Lorraine of Bayeux, and 
Caumartin of Blois. 

In 1719 a prelate’ appears on the stage, who was destined to 
exercise the most material influence on the fortunes of the 
Church of Utrecht. This was Dominique Marie Varlet. A 
devoted missionary in Louisiana, he had been called from that 
country to labour in the East. Consecrated at Paris, under 
the title of Bishop of Babylon, he was obliged, on account of 
the war then raging, to make the overland journey through 
Russia. On his way to S. Petersburg, he took up his residence 
at Amsterdam. The Chapter of Utrecht earnestly besought 
him to confirm the members of the National Church. For 
twenty years no Confirmation had been held, and there seemed 
no hope of one except from him. He hesitated: for some time, 
but at last consented to confirm the poorer members of the 
Church, leaving those who were able to visit other dioceses to 
receive Confirmation there. It was not to be supposed that the 
Jesuits would forgive this deed; and, accordingly, the Bishop of 
Babylon received, as soon as he arrived at Schamaké, on the. 
Caspian Sea, a sentence of suspension from the Bishop of 
Ispahan. The act of suspension, besides its injustice, was so 
notoriously informal, that, in Van Espen’s judgment, it was abso- 
lutely good for nothing. However, Varlet returned to Paris, 





j 1 "The best account of this Prelate is to be found in the Apologie de M. 
[Evéque de Babylone. Amsterdam, 1724. It is a quarto of more 700 pages, 
and was much valued by Van Espen. 
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and for some time prosecuted his Appeal, by means of an agent 
at Rome. At length, finding that the affair was hopeless, he 
came to Amsterdam, and appealed both from the sentence of 
suspension, and from the Bull Unigenitus, to the Future Council. 
The Act is of February 15, 1723; and, in the following May, 
the Chapter of Utrecht, now for twenty years deprived of its 
Bishop, followed his example, and appealed, in defence of its 
rights, to the next Free and Gicumenical Council. The Act 
was sent to the University of Paris, and to the appellant 
Bishops, whom we have already mentioned. From most of 
= the Church of Utrecht received congratulations and good 
wishes. 

The rupture being now complete, the Chapter resolved to use 
every means for the procuring an Archbishop. The difficulty, of 
course, lay in the practice that had by degrees been introduced, 
of requiring a Papal Bull as necessary to the consecration of a 
Prelate. But all the best Canonists and Theologians regarded 
the innovation as a mere ecclesiastical arrangement, which might 
be proper in ordinary circumstances, but could not be turned 
into an instrument of the destruction of a great National Church. 
Thus argued the Portuguese theologians when, on the accession 
of the House of Braganca, from the fear of displeasing Spain, 
Rome for twenty-five years refused Bulls; thus argued the 
assemblies of the French Clergy, in 1650 and 1682; thus, in 
1718, with regard to the Bishops nominated during the mino 
rity of Louis XV., and who had not accepted the Unigenitus. 
In all these cases the Court of Rome only avoided the danger 
by conceding what was demanded; but the Church of Holland, 
being weak, comparatively small, incapable of enriching the 
Papal treasury, and under a secular government which would 
not interfere in its behalf, might of course be insulted with 
impunity. 

The first proceeding of the Chapter was to obtain the senti- 
ments of the principal Catholic Universities on a ‘ Consultation’ 
of Van Espen’s, in favour of the project. Nineteen Doctors of 
the Sorbonne, with the consent of a great number of their 
brethren, approved of it; the University of Nantes would have 
iven in its public adherence, had not the tyrannical Council of 
onscience interfered; several Doctors of Rheims urged for- 
ward the business; the great authorities of Louvain had already 
spoken; Serry, Theological Professor at Padua, was in the same 
sentiments; and many doctors and dignitaries besought the 
Chapter to act on its undoubted right. y 

So urged, it next sounded the Government authorities as to 
their sentiments; for it must be remembered that no Archbishop 
of Utrecht had as yet been consecrated, under that title, since the 
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Reformation. The dispositions of the magistrates were favour- 
able ; a Protestant lawyer, Slicher, even published a pamphlet 
to show that the subjection of its Roman Catholic citizens to a 
National ee would be advantageous to the State. Then 
at length the Metropolitical Chapter proceeded to election; 
and, on the 27th of April, 1723, Cornelius Steenhoven was 
chosen Archbishop of Utrecht. The Chapter wrote, the same 
day, to the Pope, requesting his confirmation of the Bishop 
elect, and his dispensation from the necessity of two assistant 
Bishops. Three such missives, however, produced no answer ; 
and the Chapter then made known its cause to the whole 
Church. Cardinal De Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, openly 
approved the justice of that cause, but was too timid to exert 
himself on its behalf. 

On the death of Innocent XIII., whose silence had by some 
been construed into a half approval of the measures of the 
Chapter, the Cardinals, afraid that the vacancy of the Holy See 
wand give fresh courage to those whom they denounced as 
rebels, addressed a letter to Spinelli, Internuncio at Brussels, 
in which the Church of Holland, and the Bishop of Babylon, 
were stigmatised with the most opprobrious language. This 
could not, however, damp the courage of the Chapter nor of the 
exiled Bishop; and, on the 15th of October, 1724, Cornelius 
Steenhoven was consecrated at the Hague, by that Prelate. 
He immediately gave notice of the event to the new Pope, 
Benedict XIII., and quietly awaited the issue. Letters of con- 
gratulation flowed in on him. Among the French Bishops who 
directly or indirectly addressed him, were those of Senez, 
Auxerre, Montpellier, Bayeux, Macon, Pamiers, Rhddez, 
Bayonne, Castres, Dax, Tarbes, and Lombez. The Pope, 
by a Brief of February 21, 1725, declared the election null, 
and the consecration illicit and execrable; and warned the faith- 
ful of Holland against all communion with the pretended Arch- 
bishop. One Damen, a Doctor of Louvain, improved on this, 
by undertaking to show that the consecration of Steenhoven 
was absolutely null and void, as performed by one prelate, 
without dispensation. Van Espen’s opinion was requested; 
and, in a well-considered ‘Consultation,’ he showed the un- 
heard-of absurdity of such a pretence. It was, however, an 
unhappy publication for the great Canonist. The editor who 
published the opinion added a short preface, in which he under- 
took to prove the consecration licit, as well as valid. Damen 
denounced this preface, which he chose to attribute to Van 
Espen, as in direct contravention to the Papal Brief. The affair 
was taken up by the secular powers; and, after the intrigues of 
two years, Van Espen was condemned, and obliged to take 
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refuge at Maestricht. The rights of the Church of Utrecht 
were ably defended by Canons Van Erkel and Broedersen, as 
well as by the Bishop of Babylon himself. At the time that 
the Brief of Excommunication reached Holland, Steenhoven was 
on his death-bed. He rallied his remaining strength, protested 
against the sentence as null, again appealed to the Future 
Council, and departed this life in peace, April 3, 1725. 

The terror, as well as indignation, felt by the Papal Court 
may be judged by the extraordinary means taken to crush the 
Church of Utrecht. All Catholic princes were requested to use 
their influence at the Hague, for the banishment of those who 
supported it. Even the Republic of Venice wrote on the sub- 
ject; and the States, in civil terms, bade it mind its own busi- 
ness. The Chapter proceeded to an election, and the choice fell 
on John Cornelius Barchman Wuytiers, already Vicar-General, 
the See vacant. Rome now offered the States to allow a Bishop 
of Haarlem, if they would forbid the consecration of Barch- 
man: but this mean and pitiful concession was made in vain. 
Other means were therefore to be tried. The Bishop of Babylon 
was now on a visit at the Helder. A lady, warmly attached to 
the Ultramontane party, was heard to boast that he would not 
long trouble the country. A few days subsequently, that Pre- 
late received a pressing invitation from the captain of a strange 
vessel, perfectly unknown to him, to honour him by dining on 
board. He politely refused, and the ship instantly left the har- 
bour. Had he accepted the invitation, there can be no doubt 
that he would have been carried off. Offers were then made 
of a reconciliation to Rome, if the consecration were deferred ; 
but, after the loss of some time, it was seen that all these pre- 
tences were hollow. Barchman was consecrated on the 30th of 
September, 1725. 

On this occasion, Benedict XIII. gave a curious proof of his 
infallibility as to facts. In the Brief which declared the election 
of Barchman illicit, allusion was made to the death of Arch- 
bishop Steenhoven, as a visible mark of the Divine vengeance. 
‘So also was that of the layman Donker,’ proceeded the Brief, 
‘a great supporter of that party, who died in impenitence and 
‘damnable disobedience.’ On the Sunday after receiving this 
instrument, M. Donker, who was a highly respectable parish 
priest in Amsterdam, and in perfect health, publicly read this 
Brief from his pulpit; and we may conceive him then to have 
addressed his audience on the reasonableness of the formula, 
and of the Vineam Domini Sabaoth. The people who drew up 
the next Brief against Archbishop Barchman’s consecration 
learnt caution, and named no one but the prelate, whose name, 
however, they were still so unlucky as to spell wrong. He 
replied by an appeal to the Future Council; and, at the same 
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time, announced his willingness to resign on these conditions: 
no Formulary; no Unigenitus; the rights of the Chapter 
recognised. 

He was much occupied in giving the Seminary at Amersfoort, 
already established for the clergy of the National Church, the 
form which it at present retains; and here Van Espen, in the 
eighty-third year of his age, found a refuge during the last 
months of his life. Here, on the 2d of October, 1728, he went 
to appeal to a more righteous Judge, against the iniquitous 
sentence which had driven him from home, to die in the arms 
of that Church whose defence he had so generously undertaken. 
His obsequies were performed by the Archbishop himself. 

A miracle which was attributed to Barchman, made almost 
the same sensation at Amsterdam that the cure of Mademoiselle 
Perrier had done in Paris. A girl, by name Agatha Leenderts 
Stouthandel, who had suffered for six years from a dropsy, 
pronounced by the physicians incurable, conceived the idea 
that, if she could communicate at the hand of the Archbishop, 
she should be made whole. She did so on the Epiphany of 
1726, and was instantly and perfectly cured. This miracle was 
attested by three physicians, 130 Catholics, and 30 Protes- 
tants; all of whom had been acquainted with the subject on 
whom it was wrought. 

We could, with pleasure, dwell on the Episcopate of Arch- 
bishop Barchman—on the Mission which he originated in 
Russia, in the hope of bringing about a reconciliation between the 
two Churches; and that which he proposed in the East Indies. 
But space compels us to pass over these; and we will only add 
that he terminated a religious life, May 13, 1733. 

Nor must we allow ourselves to dwell on his six successors in 
the See of Utrecht. Their names will be found in a note.’ We 
shall only make one or two observations on their history. 

It pleased God to spare the Bishop of Babylon till the perse- 
cuted Church had been confirmed and consolidated. én his 





? The succession of prelates in the Church of Holland since its separation, will 
stand thus :— 
1. Urrecart. 


Consecrated. Died. By whom Consecrated. 


LXVII, Archbp. Cornelius Steenhoven.... Oct. 15, 1724. April 3, 1725. {Pominic, Patlety 


J. C. Barchman Wuy- Dominic Varlet, 
Lxvil. — > naiesrrtid Sept. 30.1725. May 13, 1733. {Bishop of Babylon. 


LXIX. TheodoreVan-der-Croon. Oct. 28, 1734. June 9, 1789. {Bishop of Babylon. 


LXXx. Peter John Meindaarts... Oct. 18, 1739. Oct. 31, 1767. { Bishop of Babyion 


Walter Michael Van) - P Van Stiphout 
LEXI. Nieuwen Huysen a Feb. 7, 1768. April 14,1797. Bishop of Haarlem. 


LXXII. Van Rhin........ July 5, 1797. June 24, 1808. {Bitnop — 


LXXIII. Willibrord Van Os........ April 24,1814, Feb. 28, 1825. {Bishop of Deventer 


LXxIv, — {John Van Santen } Nov.13, 1825. John Bon, 


(the presentArchbishop) Bishop of Haarlem. 
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decease in 1742, Archbishop Meindaarts, (one of those who had 
been ordained Priest by the Bishop of Meath,) and the Chapter 
of Utrecht, determined to fill some of the suffragan sees, in 
order that the succession might not be irreparably lost. Haarlem 
was therefore first provided with a Bishop: and sixteen years 
after, Deventer; and by these prelates the succession has been 
continued till the present time. 

All these Bishops have given notice to the Roman See of 
their election and consecration, and all but one have been 
answered with a brief of excommunication, framed on the 
model of that launched at Barchman. Gilbert Jong, Bishop 
of Deventer, was the exception, and this, it is said, in deference 
to the representations of Cardinal Gonsalvi. The brief of 
excommunication has always been answered by an Act of 
Appeal. The election of the Archbishop has remained in the 
Chapter; but the two suffragans are, by right of devolution, 
absolutely appointed by the Archbishop. 

The Council of Utrecht, in 1763, made some sensation 
throughout Europe; and, by its Acts, which have been pub- 
lished, seems to have been the model of a Provincial Synod. 

In the meantime, letters of communion, received from 
bishops and illustrious ecclesiastics, have been very nume- 
rous, and justify the exclamation of Archbishop Van Nieuwen 
Huysen, ‘ What sort of schismatics are we, to whom the whole 
Catholic Church hastens to proffer its communion?’ The most 
celebrated, besides the French bishops whom we have already 
mentioned, are, Cardinal Marefoschi, Bortoli, titular Archbishop 
of Nazianzum; Clement, Bishop of Barcelona; Scipio Ricci, 
of Pistoia; Carsolli, of Aste; Herberstein, of Laybach ; Raut- 
tenstrauch, of Braun; the University of Sienna; the Uni- 
versity of Louvain; the Archbishop of Salzburg, in 1772; and 





2. HAARLEM. 
Consecrated. By whom Consecrated. 

Ill. Bp. Jerome de Bock....s++++ Sept. 2, 1742. Anthea. oftiiee ins 
IV. — — Van Stiphout.rssne July 11,1745. (Meee ce 
: Van Nieuwen Huy- 

Vv. — Adrian Broekman......... _ sen, Abp.of Utrecht. 
VI. — Van Nieuwen Huysen... 1801. {Atchipcof Utrecht. 
VIE, Johm Bon sevscsssersoenee 1814. {APD of Utrecht. 

Henry John Van Buul Van Santen, 
—: (the present Bishop.) } Moy 10, 1868. {Archbp. of Utrecht. 
3. DEVENTER. 

11. Bp. — Byvelde ssscseccosssooone San. 25,1758," {Meindaartp, 
Van Nieuwen Huy- 

IV. — — Nellemann.........sc0ee: sen, Abp.of Utrecht. 

: Van Rhin, 
V. — Gilbert Jong........0seese 1805. Archbp. of Utrecht. 
_ j William Vet........ 


VI. 


oe see ceeeee Van Os, 
(the present Bishop.) Oct. 7, 1824. {archbp. of Utrecht. 
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numerous dignitaries in Tuscany, Spain, Portugal, Sardinia, at 
Pavia, and Vienna. ‘ We promise to maintain,’ say some of 
these documents, ‘that the Church of Utrecht is beyond all 
suspicion of heresy or schism, and we regard it as truly Roman 
Catholic.’ 

We will relate the difficulties which attended the usurpation 
of Louis Bonaparte in the words of Archbishop Van Santen. 
It occurred on the death of Archbishop Van Rhin. 


‘ Aussitét aprés son inhumation, lorsque le chapitre se disposait a faire 
l’élection de son successeur, Louis Bonaparte, qui gouvernait alors les Pro- 
vinces-Unies en qualité de Roi de Hollande, fit écrire par son ministre au 
chapitre metropolitaine, pour qu’il eut 4 surseoir a l’élection de l’archevéque 
@’ Utrecht, jusqu’a qu'il eut été procédé & lorganisation des cultes dans le 
royaume de Holland. Le chapitre s’apergut sans peine que le but ot 
tendait le Roi, était de nomme lui-méme, A limitation des autres rois 
Catholiques, aux évéchés de la Hollande. C'est pourquoi il luiadressa une 
premiére requéte, pour le conjurer de ne point mettre obstacle a Pélection 
que les Saints Canons imposaient 4 chacun de ses membres, de faire de leur 
archevéque. N’ayant pas regu de réponse, le chapitre lui en adressa une 
seconde. Mais elle lui fut renvoyée, avec la mention suivante: “ Les 
motifs qui ont engagé le Roi & faire cette défense, subsistent encore.— 
Par ordre du Roi: R.G. de Tuyiu.” Cet état de choses a duré jusqu’a ce 
que l’Empereur Napoléon efit réuni la Hollande a l’empire Frangais: et 
quand il vint & Utrecht, le 6 Octobre, 1811, le chapitre lui fit de respectu- 
euses représentations sur la défense qui lui avait été faite, depuis trois ans, 
de procéder a l’élection de son archevéque: mais il repondit que son in- 
tention était de nommer lui-méme tous les évéques de la Hollande, comme 
il le —_ en France: et qu'il s’arrangerait avec le Pape pour parvenir a 
cette fin.’ 


The Chapter certainly cannot be acquitted either of Eras- 
tianism, or of want of courage, in allowing the See, in deference 
to an earthly sovereign, to remain vacant six years: for it was 
not till the fall of Napoleon that Willibrord Van Os was elected 
Archbishop. On the death of this prelate, his successor, the 
present Archbishop, and his two ae, were officially re- 
cognised by the government; and the king had before this 
interested himself in bringing about a pacification between the 
National Church and Rome. But the exorbitant demands of 
the latter, by the legate Nazalli then, and the legate Cappucini 
afterwards, frustrated the scheme. The favour with which the 
government regarded the National Church would seem, how- 
ever, to be diminished, for the last prelate, Van Buul, of 
Haarlem, was consecrated in opposition to the king and his 
+ | by the present venerable ' and excellent Archbishop, 
in , 

We could have wished to proceed to the (so-called) Jansenist 





* So we learn by a letter from Pastor Van Werckhoven, of S. Gertrude at Utrecht. 
His words are, invito rege et ministris. 
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movements in Tuscany and Portugal, but we are compelled to 
defer the task. With one or two observations on the history of 
Utrecht we will conclude for the present. 

The contest in which that Church is engaged is, in some im- 
portant respects, our own. Under the ban of the Pope, it claims 
to be attached, as we do, to Catholic Unity ;—it appeals, as we do, 
to the Future Council ; it lives, as we do, in hope of the day when 
the communion with the Church Universal, which it believes itself 
to hold invisibly, shall be visibly restored. Before that day, it 
may probably become extinct. It numbers only thirty priests, 
eighteen students in the seminary at Amersfoort, and about five 
thousand laity. But numbers are no criterion of justice. When- 
ever the blessed time shall come that shall see all these jars 
healed, surely the memory of those great and good men, whether 
in Utrecht or among us, who have died in the full belief that 
the Council to which they explicitly or implicitly appealed 
would do them justice, and in the full determination to submit 
to the Synod, whatever should be its decree, will then be held 
in benediction. The little church of Warmond, where many 
of the Archbishops of Holland rest, will, perhaps, then attract 
notice from others besides a‘ Jansenist,’ or a passing English 
Catholic. In spite of the excommunications thundered against 
them by Rome, from Benedict XIII. to Gregory XVI, 
they, dying in the unshaken desire of unity, and in the unshaken 
profession of the Catholic Faith, and having submitted them- 
selves and their cause to the Head of the Church, and to the 
Future Council, have, no doubt, their part in the promise: The 
souls of the just are in the hand of God, and there shall no harm 
happen unto them. 

n the meantime it is heartily to be wished that some scheme 
could be devised by which two Churches, in many respects so 
similarly situated, could be brought into friendly relations. 
Undoubtedly, there would be difficulties in the way; but if 
Dupin on the one side, and Archbishop Wake on the other, 
entertained hopes of accomplishing the intercommunion of the 
French and English Churches, when the obstacles were so much 
greater, why need we despair when the circumstances of the 
case present some remarkable facilities for a reconciliation? 
The rejection of Molinism, and the appeal from the Unigenitus, 
ought to smooth matters; and if the attempt were really made, 
who can say to what blessed effects it might lead? ‘This, at 
least, the writer of the present article may assure the three 
Bishops of the Church of Holland, (by whom it will be read,) 
that many and many a fellow-churchman would heartily rejoice 
in the day, to be wished for and prayed for, whether granted or 
not, that might see Utrecht and Canterbury at one. 
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It is thus that the present Bishops conclude their last Act of 
Appeal, and with it we end :— 


‘ For these causes, and for others to be stated at fitting place and time, 
having in view only the divine will, the well-being and the maintenance of 
our Churches, and declaring expressly, as solemnly and emphatically as in 
us lies, that we never intended to undertake, or but to conceive, anything 
in opposition to the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, or to the 
dignity of the Holy See, to which we shall remain attached to our latest 
breath; .... persisting in all the Appeals made, whether by the Arch- 
bishops of Utrecht deceased, or by the Chapters of the Metropolitical Church, 
from the year 1719 till now, and in each of them in particular, renewing 
them, and considering them as inserted here : We by these presents APPEAL, 
as far as need is, both from the said Bulls, disseminated under the name of 
His Holiness Leo XII., of which one is reported! to be dated Aug. 25, 1825, 
and the other Jan. 13, 1826, and from all the like briefs that may be pub- 
lished, and from the penal sentences therein expressed, and from all other 
accidents which may have resulted, or may hereafter result therefrom, as 
illegal, unjust, null, and of no value; and further, from all the said injuries, 
and from each one in particular, already exercised, or hereafter to be exer- 
cised against us, to the NEXT CECUMENICAL COUNCIL, that shall be legally 
convoked, in a place to which we may freely resort, in person or by depu- 
ties, and to him or them that shall rightfully judge in the cause: And we 
demand, in the most earnest manner, the letters termed dimissory,2 recom- 
mending our persons, our state, and our rights, to the protection of God, 
the Church Catholic, and the said Ecumenical Council: And we reserve to 
ourselves the right of renewing this our appeal, when, where, and before 
whom we shall judge fit. 

‘ Done at Utrecht, Haarlem, and the Hague, in the month of Feb. 1825. 


% JOHN, Archbishop of Utrecht. [Van Santen. ] 
% JOHN, Bishop of Haarlem. (Bon. 
% WILLIAM, Bishop of Deventer.’ [Vet.] 





1 Because these Briefs, like their predecessors, were never sent to the persons 
whom they affected, but were only learnt by them from the newspapers. 

2 °’AndotoAan, Libelli Dimissorii, qui a judice mittuntur 4 quo appellatum est, 
appellatione recepti, ad eum quem reus actorve condemnatus appellavit, quibus 
totius rei cognitionem in eum transfert.’-—Ducange, s. v. 
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Art. VI.—The Life of John Sterling. By Tuomas Car- 
LYLE. London: Chapman & Hall. 1851. 


Tuts book is professedly the biography of a personal friend of 
Mr. Carlyle’s. It is written, we are told, to give the true 
picture of one, of whom another biographer has given an in- 
adequate and distorted sketch. Archdeacon Hare has published 
one Life of Mr. Sterling, prefixed to a collection of his Remains. 
This gave great dissatisfaction to many religious people, but it 
gave still greater to Mr. Carlyle. The one were scandalized at 
Archdeacon Hare’s appearing to apologise for Sterling’s un- 
belief; Mr. Carlyle is angry with him for thinking that it needed 
apology. He quarrels with the Archdeacon’s extenuating tone, 
not for its boldness, but for its cowardice; not as excess of 
tenderness to the memory of a friend, but as treason to it. 
Such a life as Sterling’s, he thinks, ought not to be left to the 
representations of one who, however candid and kindly, is still 
so hampered by professional prejudice as to think it necessary 
to meet seriously the charge of scepticism. Such a charge, in 
the popular sense of it, was one to avow and make light of— 
in a more refined and recondite sense, to make a matter of the 
highest praise. With these feelings Mr. Carlyle feels himself 
bound to restore the reputation of his friend. 

Such is the professed purpose of the book. But it must be 
a great subject indeed, which, in Mr. Carlyle’s hands, eclipses 
himself. Hardly did the French Revolution do so. Oliver 
Cromwell was certainly not great enough. Still less, a clever, 
brilliant, amiable young Jittérateur of the nineteenth century ; 
one, whose like and whose superior most persons may have seen, 
whose life has been passed in cultivated society. We do not, 
in the least, call in question the sincerity of the biographer’s 
friendship and zeal. But it is he, and not Sterling, who fills the 
page. We do not say that he can help it. Each man has his 
own way of writing, and Mr. Carlyle has his. But so. it is. 
Mr. Carlyle cannot forget himself, and cannot place himself 
anywhere but in the foreground. In this book, it is not a 
picture of Sterling that we have; it is Mr. Carlyle trying to 
draw his picture, and lecturing us the while. 

Of the picture drawing we will speak presently. But the 
lecturing is, if not the most striking part of the book, the part 
which at first arrests attention. And to any one who had heard 
this lecturing for the first time, it would seem very striking and 
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impressive. His text is the vanity, the confusion, the falsehood, 
the selfishness which undeniably prevail in human affairs ; his 
tone one of deep and scornful indignation—in its rugged honesty 
intolerant of all exceptions or disguises, and regardless of all 
conventional proprieties. This dark side of society is but too 
real a one; it is familiar to every one, and we are reminded of 
it by the constant recurrence, in the common language of the 
day, of a variety of emphatic words, which have sprung from 
the popular consciousness of it, and whose low-born origin and 
inelegance is pardoned for their expressiveness. What English- 
man is not alive to the prevalence of humbug in every department 
of society? What Englishman but warms at its exposure? 
To be supposed to possess a strong sense of it, and a power to 
show it up, is the stock-in-trade of many who lead higher and 
more cultivated opinion than that of a vestry or town-council. 
But if you want to hear humbug of all sorts talked against in 
a new and forcible manner, Mr. Carlyle is the man for you. 
No Chartist demagogue, with St. Alban’s for his theme, no 
Radical alderman, declaiming about Bishops, no inventive 
controversialist, adapting the cry of the day to his theological 
necessities, ever took such a wide range, dashed at his game 
with such frank vigour, or brought up from all sides such per- 
fect and unexpected adaptations of language, to stamp it with 
appropriate and sonnei symbols of infamy. No one could 


read Mr. Carlyle for the first time, without feeling that the 
hollowness of the nineteenth century had found in him the 
genius which understood and could celebrate it. Great powers 
of the writer's own were brought to bear—everything was 
sacrificed to the object of vaagecom: | it fully. The licences 


of familiar gossip, the antique roughness of the ballad, the 
grotesque vocabulary of the Puritans, and an equally quaint 
one of Mr. Carlyle’s own, made their appearance, strangely 
enough, yet not out of place, in bursts of high eloquence, or 
earnest sympathy. Imagination contributed from its stores, in 
rich profusion and novelty, the monstrous, the loathsome, the 
ridiculous, and together with them, the grand; while history 
supplied heroic contrasts of the most varied forms to modern 
littleness. But unprecedented as the mixture was, it became in 
Mr. Carlyle’s hands a homogeneous and living style, springing 
fresh from a vigorous mind, invented for the purpose of pouring 
contempt on ‘shams,’ and of great capabilities for its end. 

This lecturing is, as we have said, at first hearing, very impres- 
sive and startling; and it has impressed and startled people. Mr. 
Carlyle has been listened to with a mixture of feelings, but with 
profound attention ; with plenty of remarks on his uncouth lan- 
guage, and strange ideas, and want of taste,—with protests that 
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‘people could not understand him, could not make out what he 
‘ was driving at,’ but with abundant proofs of interest. Mr. Car- 
lyle ranks among those who are looked upon as the teachers of 
their generation. He cannot complain of want of a hearing: it 
is rather for us to consider what he has told us, or taught us. 

He has certainly impressed upon us, with his sledge-hammer 
strokes, that the world in our own day, and our own country, 
is very far from answering really, in any of its aspects, to those 
wholesale self-gratulatory and self-adulatory representations of 
it and its improvement, which used to be in fashion some years 
ago, but would now be considered rather shallow and behind 
the time. He has contributed powerfully, along with other 
influences, and the course of events, to disturb our ideas about 
the unrivalled solidity and excellence of our social and political 
state. He hassent a rude shock, not before it was time, against 
much smug, sleek, sleepy self-complacency; he has pitilessly 
given a bad name to the mere conventionalities of morals. He has 
made us feel, that in the midst of our knowledge, our success, 
and our pride, we are still walking in the twilight and among 
snares, with the gulfs of the pit under our feet; and he has 
made us feel also, that except in the noble and unselfish virtues 
of manhood, there is no charm against our perils—that nothing 
that is unreal will stand the proof. To whatever extent these 
salutary, if not very comfortable truths, are more recognised 
than they were—to whatever extent they have imposed a more 
subdued and measured tone on our ordinary way of speaking of 
our prosperity—abated arrogance, and added thoughtfulness to 
just enthusiasm—much of the effect is undoubtedly due, directly 
or indirectly, to Mr. Carlyle. 

So much is to be acknowledged, and with it, it seéms, 
we must be content. Perhaps it is asking more than is fair 
under the circumstances, to ask Mr. Carlyle to lay his hand on 
any one practical recommendation, in the course of all his 
volumes, as to how the evils which he so definitely specifies, are 
definitely to be dealt with. He would tell us, probably, that 
he did not profess to construct or mend, only to expose those 
who mid to do so. But so the fact is. There are a number 
of people in the world who are very active, in their several 
ways—with definite practical methods for what they think the 
improvement and good of their fellow-men—in many cases for 
their own good also, but along with that of others. They work 


early and late, with resolution, with thoughtfulness, with self- 
devotion, with toil and pain, often, as they think, with success. 
Not so Mr. Carlyle. He, sitting in his study at Chelsea, and 
looking out on them all, pronounces them in the gross, a set of 
sharpers or blockheads, losing their time. They.really do work 
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hard—head and hand are busy all day, heavy and worn with 
work at night. Mr. Carlyle, with his paper before him, sneer- 
ingly damns them all, and writes them down impostors, blindly 
scrambling and struggling in inextricable mazes of selfishness 
and corruption; manufacturers and country gentlemen, trades 
and professions, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, prime ministers, 
all but, perhaps, the labourer and handicraftsman, and the 
literary man. 

‘Surely as mad a world as you could wish! 

‘If you want to make sudden fortunes in it, and achieve the temporary 
hallelujah of flunkeys for ge renounce the perennial esteem of wise 
men; if you can believe that the chief end of man is to collect about him 
a bigger heap of gold than ever before, in a shorter time than ever before, 
you will find it a most handy and everyway furthersome, blessed and feli- 
citous world. But for any other human aim, I think you will find it not 
furthersome, If you in any way ask practically, How a noble life is to be 
led in it? you will be luckier than Sterling or I if you get any credible 
answer, or find any made road whatever. Alas, it is evenso..... 

‘Heaven mend it! In a better time there will be other “ professions ” 
than those three extremely cramp, confused and indeed almost obsolete 
ones : professions, if possible that are true, and do not require you at the 
threshold to constitute yourself an impostor. Human association,—which will 
mean discipline, vigorous wise subordination and co-ordination,—is so un- 
speakably important. Professions, “ regimented human pursuits,” how many 
of honourable and manful might be possible for men; and which should xof, 
in their results to society, need to stumble along, in such an unwieldy 
futile manner, with legs swollen into such enormous elephantiasis and no 
go atallin them! Men will one day think of the force they squander in 
every generation, and the fatal damage they encounter, by this neglect.’— 
Pp. 51—53. 


He calls for work, but the work which has hitherto ‘ main- 
tained the state of the world’ he will not have, nor will he tell us 
what he wants instead. He calls for ‘intelligible speech,’ but 
not the speech which is accounted intelligible by the mass of 
men, and of his own he will give us none. He thunders against 
flunkeyism; he flames into enthusiasm for the heroic, and the 
man-like. What shall we do to be heroic and man-like in our 
day and generation? Mr. Carlyle, in answer, tells us in rac 
and often eloquent paragraphs, to be so.—He has told us mah 
that is false—we cannot remember that he has given us the 
hope of finding, in one single case, what is true. 

Mr. Carlyle, it appears, steadily declines committing himself 
to anything that may be tried. The utmost he will do, is to 
point to, and comment on, certain select heroes of the past, of 
great variety, and many degrees of excellence. From these, or 
his sketches of them,—Mahomet, Dante, Luther, Cromwell, 
Mirabeau, Dr. Johnson, and the famous Abbot Sampson, of 
Bury St. Edmund’s,—we are to learn what Mr. Carlyle thinks 
we ought to be. But anything more definite he refuses. We 
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are to work; but if we go on working in our old lines, as 
lawyers or clergymen, we are carrying on an imposture. We 
are to believe ; but if we believe what men and Christians have 
believed before us, we believe ‘shams.’ Mr. Carlyle is an 
impressive teacher, but he is a very puzzling one. 

ut much more damaging than even this to Mr. Carlyle’s 
usefulness and character, is—it is a strange charge to make 
against one whose watchwords are fact and veracity—his want 
of truthfulness,—truthfulness of feeling, truthfulness of state- 
ment. A man may tell us a great many truths, such as no one 
else tells us, without being himself truthful; and a writer 
whose chosen instrument is exaggeration, plain, palpable, un- 
deniable exaggeration, exaggeration repeated continually, written 
down in cold blood, is not a truthful writer. We pardon the 
exaggeration of passion ; but when it has become a habit and a 
trick, it is no more pardonable in a moralist, using it to give 
effect to his philosophy, than it is in the fanatic or demagogue. 
The man who uses it consciously, the man who does not check 
himself in it when he may, does what lies in him to dull and 
destroy the sense of truth, in himself, and those whom he speaks 
to. Most readers will be struck, some impressed, others per- 
haps delighted, and many amused, with the following picture 
of our own day,—but who seriously believes it ? 

‘So dark and abstruse, without lamp or authentic finger-post, is the 
course of pious genius towards the Eternal Kingdoms grown. No fixed 
highway more; the old spiritual highways and recognised paths to the 
Eternal, now all torn up and flung in heaps, submerged in unutterable boil- 
ing mud-oceans of Hypocrisy and Unbelievability, of brutal living Atheism 
and damnable dead putrescent Cant: surely a tragic pilgrimage for all 
mortals ; Darkness, and the mere shadow of Death, enveloping all things 
from pole to pole; and in the raging gulf-currents, offering us will-o’-wisps 
for loadstars,—intimating that there are no stars, nor ever were, except 
certain Old-Jew ones which have now gone out. Once more, a tragic pil- 
grimage for all mortals; and for the young pious soul, winged with genius, 
and passionately -seeking land, and passionately abhorrent of floating 
carrion withal, more tragical than for any !’—Pp. 126, 127. 

To have written this once, is to have written it once too often, 
for the simple reason, that even the writer does not believe it. 
With a world so mad, so lost, really believed and felt to be so mad 
and lost, no sane man could be living in easy converse, quietly 
enjoying its conveniences, receiving its money, sympathy, pa- 
tronage, and applause, in exchange for his eloquent books. He 
would be more embruted than the mad world itself, if he had the 
heart for such employments and such a commerce. But Mr. 
Carlyle is not to be taken strictly at his word here; he has a 
strong impression, and by some powerful means he wishes to com- 
municate it. What sucha picture answers to, is the feeling of an 
irritated and indignant mind—not the real intellectual conviction 
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of even this mind; for he knows well what abatements have to 
be made, what compensations have to be taken into account, 
to reduce such a view into an agreement with the truths which 
he acts upon every day. But if he has said this once, he has 
said it fitty times. And he thinks by such lessons to school 
men into veracity in word and act and feeling, into being true- 
hearted and real! Even set all this down as bursts of passionate 
sorrow, is it becoming, or is it wise, to be indulging and ex- 
hibiting it, time after time, to write it, print it, and correct it 
in the proof sheets, for the benefit of what is, on the whole, 
after all, but a literary public ? 

If Mr. Carlyle, then, has taught forcibly and well some great 
general truths, he has gone a great way to undo his own work, 
as far as it is of value, by the vague and untruthful feelings with 
which he teaches men to regard them. His savage and querulous 
isolation does not recommend—and each man’s own neighbour- 
hood, his circle of work, his friendships, the truths on which he 
lives and leans, his affections, his hopes, contradict in detail more or 
less—a philosophy which excludes all light and wisdomand mutual 
trust from the world. It has been implied in what has been 
said, and it is now to be stated distinctly, that it excludes also, 
and in this volume, with every indication of impatient contempt, 
all that has been hitherto accounted religious faith. Religious 
faith, he thinks, there was once—deceived, indeed, in its imagi- 
nation of a direct Gospel from heaven, but growing out of the 
ancient piety and nobleness of man’s nature: there is none now; 
there is but the false imagination without the living belief; and 
that men should profess more seems almost to goad him into 
rage. What his own belief is, it is impossible to say. All that 
appears is, that he acknowledges a Supreme Power above him, 
and holds that the essential form of religion is devout submission 
to the will of this Power; though how that submission is to be 
exhibited, what makes the difference between a ‘ true son,’ and 
a ‘miserable mutinous rebel,’ repining, complaining, blaspheming, 
it would have been well, as it is of high consequence, for him to 
have made more clear. A mythology he may be said to have— 
expressed by the plurals of abstract ideas. He brings in agencies 
beyond the visible world, awful to confront, before whom all 
men will do well to bow, if not to adore—the ¢ Silences,’ and the 
* Destinies,’ and the ‘ Immensities,’ and the ‘ Terrors,’ and the 
‘ Eternities,’ and the ‘ Powers,’ and the ‘ Harmonious Wisdoms,’ 
who, besides the Highest Eternal Power, guide and punish 
man. Not a new mythology either. In ancient times, the 
same train and cast of thought—taking, as was natural, a more 
concrete and less shadowy form, among men who struggled with 
the same problems as Mr. Carlyle, in the same spirit, and, 
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perhaps, with not less earnestness, and for their day not less 
originality—issued in that Genealogy of the ‘ Ages,’ hovering 
between the personal, the symbolical, and the abstract—not 
idols, not attributes—grotesque enough now that the names are 
strange, and the key lost, but, doubtless, as significant and 
mysteriously impressive once to the subtle and solemn Gnostics, 
as Mr. Carlyle’s words are to his admirers—the ‘ Depth,’ 
‘in high places invisible and unnameable, in calm and stillness 
manifold,—and with him ‘ Thought,’ the same as ‘ Grace’ and 
‘Silence,’ from whence came the Divine pairs, ‘ First-born 
Mind,’ and ‘ Truth,’ ‘ Word’ and ‘ Life,’ and all that strange 
family of personified adjectives, the denizens of the ‘ spiritual 
fulness,’ who are so carefully drawn out in the catalogues of 
Ireneus. We only look at them as names; but they were living 
once, and we are told, great and wonderful mysteries, in which 
those who will be patient may still find traces of profound 
ideas. 

How he is disposed to treat such matters, may be judged of 
from the temper which led him, we do not say, in the first 
instance, to make, but to judge worthy of preservation, worthy 
to be told, to illustrate himself and his friend, the following piece 
of common-place vulgar coarseness :— 

‘In our many promenades and colloquies, which were of the freest, most 
copious and pleasant nature, religion often formed a topic, and perhaps 
towards the beginning of our intercourse was the prevailing topic. Ster- 
ling seemed much engrossed in matters theological, and led the conversa- 
tion towards such; talked often about Church, Christianit Anglican and 
other, how essential the belief in it to man; then, on the other side, about 
Pantheism and such like :—all in the Coleridge dialect, and with eloquence 
and volubility to all lengths. I remember his insisting often and with 
emphasis on what he called a “ personal God,” and other high topics, of 
which it was not always pleasant to give account in the argumentative 
form, in a loud hurried voice, walking and arguing through the fields or 
streets. Though of warm quick feelings, very positive in his opinions, and 
vehemently eager to convince and conquer in such discussions, I seldom or 
never saw the least anger in him against me or any friend. When the 
blows of contradiction came too thick, he could with consummate dexterity 
whisk aside out of their way; prick into his adversary on some new quar- 
ter; or gracefully flourishing his weapon, end the duel in some handsome 
manner. One angry glance I remember in him, and it was but a glance, 
and gone in a moment. “Flat Pantheism!” urged he once (which he 
would often enough do about this time,) as if triumphantly, of something 
or other, in the fire of a debate, in my hearing: “ It is mere Pantheism, 
that!” —“ And suppose it were Pot-theism?” cried the other: “ If the thing 
is true !”—Sterling did look hurt at such flippant heterodoxy, for a moment. 
The soul of his own creed, in those days, was far other than this indiffer- 
ence to Pot or Pan in such departments of inquiry.’—Pp. 162, 163. 


Such is the tone and drift of Mr. Carlyle’s eeskepe With 
amusing honesty or indifference, he gives usa letter of Sterling’s 
to himself, in which some of its most striking features are hit off 
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with an unceremonious good-nature, which does not mince its 
words. Mr. Carlyle ‘ was very much entertained’ by it, and 
suggests the contrast between himself, the grim rugged puzzler 
over the mysteries of human life, with his half-made book, 
‘hanging desolately under bibliopolic difficulties,—‘ the poor 
German Wood-Ox bemired in the forest,’—and his impetuous, 
clear-minded friend, who thought that he saw to the bottom of 
it all, and could help the ‘ Wood-Ox’ out of the mire, who was 
by no means of the same opinion. 


‘ Arrived at Herstmonceux, he had not forgotten us. One of his letters 
written there soon after was the following, which much entertained me, in 
various ways. It turns on a poor book ef mine, called Sartor Resartus ; 
which was not then even a book, but was still hanging desolately under 
bibliopolic difficulties, now in its fourth or fifth year, on the wrong side of 
the river, as a mere aggregate of Magazine articles; having at last been 
slit into that form, and lately completed so, and put together into legibility. 
I suppose Sterling had borrowed it of me. ‘The adventurous hunter spirit 
which had started such a bemired Azerochs, or Urus of the German woods, and 
decided on chasing that as game, struck me not a little;—and the poor Wood- 
Ox, so bemired in the forests, took,it as a compliment rather.’—Pp. 142, 143. 


After commenting, with a mixture of respect and freedom, on 
the obvious features of Mr. Carlyle’s manner—features which 
have now become notorious—he proceeds : 


*« All this, of course, appears to me true and relevant; but I cannot 
help feeling that it is, after all, but a poor piece of quackery to comment on 
a multitude of plenomena without adverting to the principle which lies at 
the root, and gives the true meaning to them all. Now this principle 
I seem to myself to find in the state of mind which is attributed to Teufels- 
dréckh ; in his state of mind, I say, not in his opinions, though these are, in 
him as in all men, most important,—being one of the best indices to his 
state of mind. Now what distinguishes him, not merely from the greatest 
and best men who have been on earth for eighteen hundred years, but from 
the whole body of those who have been working forwards towards the 
good, and have been the salt and light of the world, is this: That he does 
not believe in a God. Do not be indignant, I am blaming no one ;—but if 
I write my thoughts, I must write them honestly. 

‘ “ Teufelsdréckh does not belong to the herd of sensual and thoughtless 
men; because he does perceive in all existence a unity of power; because 
he does believe that this is a real power external to him and dominant to a 
certain extent over him, and does not think that he is himself a shadow in 
a world of shadows. He has a deep feeling of the beautiful, the good and 
the true; and a faith in their final victory. 

‘« At the same time, how evident is the strong inward unrest, the Titanic 
heaving of mountain on mountain; the storm-like rushing over land and 
sea in search of peace. He writhes and roars under his consciousness of 
the difference in himself between the possible and the actual, the hoped-for 
and the existent. He feels that duty is the highest law of his own being ; 
and knowing how it bids the waves be stilled into an icy fixedness and 
grandeur, he trusts (but with a boundless inward misgiving) that there is 
a principle of order which will reduce all confusion to shape and clearness. 
But wanting peace himself, his fierce dissatisfaction fixes on all that is 
weak, corrupt and imperfect around him ; and instead of a calm and steady 
co-operation with all those who are endeavouring to apply the highest ideas 
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as remedies for the worst evils, he holds himself aloof in savage isolation ; 
and cherishes (though he dare not own) a stern joy at the prospect of that Ca- 
tastrophe which is to turn loose again the elements of man’s social life, and 
give for a time the victory to evil;—in hopes that each new convulsion of 
the world must bring us nearer to the ultimate restoration of all things ; 
fancying that each may be the last. Wanting the calm and cheerful reli- 
ance, which would be the spring of active exertion, he flatters his own dis- 
temper by persuading himself that his own age and generation are 
peculiarly feeble and decayed; and would even perhaps be willing to 
exchange the restless immaturity of our self-consciousness, and the promise 
of its long throe-pangs, for the unawakened undoubting simplicity of the 
world’s childhood; of the times in which there was all the evil and horror 
of our day, only with the difference that conscience had not arisen to try 
and condemn it. In these longings, if they are Teufelsdréckh’s, he seems 
to forget that, could we go back five thousand years, we should only have 
the prospect of travelling them again, and arriving at last at the same point 
at which we stand now. 

‘“ Something of this state of mind I may say that I understand; for 
I have myself experienced it. And the root of the niatter appears to me: 
A want of sympathy with the great body of those who are now endeavouring to 
guide and help onward their fellow-men. And in what is this alienation 
grounded? It is, as I believe, simply in the difference on that point: viz. 
the clear, deep, habitual recognition of a one Living Personal God, essen- 
tially good, wise, true and holy, the Author of all that exists; and a 
reunion with whom is the only end of all rational beings. This belief * * *,” 
[There follow now several pages on “ Personal God,” and other abstruse or indeed 
properly unspeakable matters ; these, and a general Postscript of qualifying pur- 
port I will suppress; extracting only the following fractions, as luminous or 
slightly significant to us.” —Pp. 150—152. 

—‘ Several pages on “ Personal God”’—how wuch can be ex- 
pressed by the omission of an article! 

But it is time to come to the story itself of this, Mr. 
Carlyle’s latest book. 

The interest of it is, as we have said, in his way of telling it. 
About Sterling himself there was even less of interest than might 
be found in many other clever and amiable men of whom the 
world hears nothing ; and the most remarkable facts about him 
are, first, that his life should have been written twice, by such 
men as Archdeacon Hare and Mr. Carlyle, and should be a 
matter of controversy between them; and, next, that he whose 
practical work in life was absolutely nothing, who, first from 
want of purpose, and then from circumstances, did scarcely any- 
thing but talk, speculate, argue, write tales, poetry, and articles, 
all his life long, should be held up by Mr. Carlyle as a model 
of earnest and faithful striving, and, in good measure, of victo- 
rious achievement, in opposition to the dreams and self-delusions 
of an age destitute of truth and energy. 

‘ And so, having on my hands some leisure at this time, and being bound 
to it by evident considerations, one of which ought to be especially sacred 
to me, I decide to fling down on paper some outline of what my recollec- 
tions and reflections contain in reference to this most friendly, bright and 
beautiful human soul; who walked with me for a season in this world, and 
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remains to me very memorable while I continue in it. Gradually, if facts 
simple enough in themselves can be narrated as they came to pass, it will 
be seen what kind of man this was; to what extent condemnable for ima- 
ginary heresy and other crimes, to what extent laudable and loveable for 
noble manful orthodoxy and other virtues ;—and whether the lesson his life 
had to teach us is not much the reverse of what the religious newspapers 
hitherto educe from it. 

‘ Ceriainly it was not as a “sceptic” that you could define him, whatever 
his definition might be 

‘ True, he had his “ religion” to seek, and painfully shape together for 
himself, out of the abysses of conflicting disbelief and sham belief and bed- 
lam delusion, now filling the world, as all men of reflection have; and in 
this respect too,—more especially as his lot im the battle appointed for us 
all was, if you can understand it, victory and not defeat,—he is an expres- 
sive emblem of his time, and an instruction and possession to his contem- 
poraries. For, I say, it is by no means as a vanquished doubéer that he 
figures in the memory of those who knew him; but rather as a victorious 
believer, and under great difficulties a victorious doer, An example to us 
all, not of lamed misery, helpless spiritual bewilderment and sprawling 
despair, or any kind of drownage in the foul welter of our so-called religious 
or other controversies and confusions; but of a swift and valiant vanquisher 
of all these; a noble assertor of himself, as worker and speaker, in spite of 
all these. Continually, so far as he went, he was a teacher, by act and 
word, of hope, clearness, activity, veracity, and human courage and noble- 
ness: the preacher of a good gospel to all men, not of a bad to any man,’— 
Pp. 8—10. 

‘ Poor Sterling! he was by nature appointed for a Poet, then,—a Poet 
after his sort, or recogniser and delineator of the Beautiful; and not for a 
Priest at all? Striving towards the sunny heights, out of such a level and 
through such an element as ours in these days is, he had strange aberra- 
tions appointed him, and painful wanderings amid the miserable gas-lights, 
bog-fires, dancing meteors and putrid phosphorescences which form the 
guidance of a young human soul at present! Not till after trying all man- 
ner of sublimely illuminated places, and finding that the basis of them was 
putridity, artificial gas and quaking bog, did he, when his strength was all 
done, discover his true sacred hill, and passionately climb thither while life 
was fast ebbing!—A tragic history, as all histories are; yet a gallant, 
brave and noble one, as not many are. It is what, to a radiant son of the 
Muses, and bright messenger of the harmonious Wisdoms, this poor 
world,—if he himself have not strength enough, and inertia enough, and 
amid his harmonious eloquences silence enough,—has provided at present. 
Many a high-striving, too-hasty soul, seeking guidance towards eternal 
excellence from the official Blackartists, and successful Professors of political, 
ecclesiastical, philosophical, commercial, general and particular Legerde- 
are will recognise his own history in this image of a fellow pilgrim’s.’— 

>, 341. ‘ 

‘A man of infinite susceptivity; who caught everywhere, more than 
others, the colour of the element he lived in, the infection of all that was or 
appeared honourable, beautiful and manful in the tendencies of his time; — 
whose history therefore is, beyond others, emblematic of that of his time. 

‘In Sterling’s writings and actions, were they capable of being well read, 
we consider that there is for all true hearts, and especially for young noble 
seekers, and strivers towards what is highest, a mirror in which some sha- 
dow of themselves and of their immeasurably complex arena will profit- 
ably present itself.’—P. 343. 


Mr. Carlyle has full right to paint his friend in as bright 
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colours as his love and his memory supply; but when such a 
moral as this is the upshot of that philosophy of earnestness and 
work, which brands all thought and activity around it as aimless 
and lying emptiness, when the literary man turns out to be the 
pattern-worker, the ‘ victorious doer,’ of the age, we must ask 
leave to review and correct the notions which we have hitherto 
attached to Mr. Carlyle’s expressions about earnestness and 
work. Literature doubtless has its trials and its sorrows; but 
if that be the highest toil and labour of man, his lot is an easier 
one than we fancied it. 

Mr. Carlyle does injustice to his subject by exaggerating it. 
Sterling was not a hero, and all Mr. Carlyle’s saying so will not 
make him out one. But he was aman, and a friend; and there 
are perhaps few men whose character and story have not enough 
in them to be capable of being strikingly brought out and well 
told, by a truthful and sympathising biographer. There is not 
much to say about Sterling; but a friend who could bring him 
before us, as an individual and living man, his ways and his 
talk, the accidents and scenes of an intimate companionship, 
would not want even so much to make many readers wish to 
hear about him: and Mr. Carlyle’s reminiscences are charac- 
teristic and vivid. 

Sterling passed part of his boyhood in Wales, and this gives 
occasion to a description of the scene—the Vale of Glamorgan. 
The sleepy, green seclusion of the rich, waving, still plain, is well 
conveyed to the imagination :— 


‘ Plain of Glamorgan, some ten miles wide and thirty or forty long, 
which they call the Vale of Glamorgan;—though properly it is not quite a 
Vale, there being only one range of mountaius to it, if even one. ...On such 
wide terms is it called Vale of Glamorgan. But called by whatever name, it is 
a most pleasant fruitful region; kind to the native, interesting to the visi- 
tor. A waving grassy region ; cut with innumerable ragged lanes ; dotted 
with sleepy unswept human hamlets, old ruinous castles with their ivy and 
their daws, grey sleepy churches with their ditto ditto: for ivy everywhere 
abounds; and generally a rank fragrant vegetation clothes all things; 
hanging, in rude many-coloured festoons and fringed odoriferous tapestries, 
on your right and on your left, in every lane. A country kinder to the 
sluggard husbandman than any I have ever seen. For it lies all on lime- 
stone, needs no draining ; the soil, everywhere of handsome depth and finest 
quality, will grow good crops for you with the most imperfect tilling. At 
a safe distance of a day’s riding lie the tartarean copperforges of Swansea, 
the tartarean ironforges of Merthyr; their sooty battle far away, and not, 
at such safe distance, a defilement to the face of the earth and sky, but 
rather an encouragement to the earth at least; encouraging the husband- 
man to plough better, if he only would. 

‘ The peasantry seem indolent and stagnant, but peaceable and well-pro- 
vided ; much given to Methodism when they have any character ;—for the 
rest an innocent good-humoured people, who all drink home-brewed beer, 
and have brown loaves of the most excellent home-baked bread. The 
native peasant village is not generally beautiful, though it might be, were 
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it swept and trimmed; it gives one rather the idea of sluttish stagnancy,— 
an interesting peep into the Welsh Paradise of Sleepy Hollow. Stones, old 
kettles, naves of wheels, all kinds of broken litter, with live pigs and 
etceteras, lie about the street: for as a rule no rubbish is removed, but 
waits patiently the action of mere natural chemistry and accident ; if even 
a house is burnt or falls, you will find it there after half a century, only 
cloaked by the ever-ready ivy. Sluggish man seems never to have struck 
a pick into it; his new hut is built close by on ground not encumbered, and 
the old stones are still left lying. 

‘This is the ordinary Welsh village; but there are exceptions, where 
people of more cultivated tastes have been led to settle ; and Llanblethian 
is one of the more signal of these. A decidedly cheerful group of human 
homes, the greater part of them indeed belonging to persons of refined 
habits; trimness, shady shelter, whitewash, neither conveniency nor decora- 
tion has been neglected here. Its effect from the distance on the eastward 
is very pretty: you see it like a little sleeping cataract of white houses, 
with trees overshadowing and fringing it; and there the cataract hangs, 
and does not rush away from you.’—Pp, 22—24, 


Sterling’s father was the Captain Sterling, who was famous 
as the ‘ Thunderer’ of the Times. With this once myste- 
rious and formidable personage Mr. Carlyle makes very free, 
and shows us how a ‘ Thunderer’ begins, and what he is in 
private life. Capt. Sterling was, according to Mr. Carlyle, a 
man of restless and active mind, who tried many things before 
he discovered a sufficient outlet for his energy. After soldier- 
ing, marrying, farming, he became adjutant of Glamorgan- 
shire militia, and, further, took to writing. Mr. Carlyle shall 
proceed :— 

‘He had also begun to try writing, especially on public subjects ; a much 
more copious outlet,—which indeed, gradually widening itself, became the 
final solution for him. Of the year 1811 we have a pamphlet of his, 
entitled Military Reform ; this is the second edition, ‘“ dedicated to the Duke 
of Kent ;” the first appears to have come out the year before, and had thus 
attained a certain notice, which of course was encouraging. He now fur- 
thermore opened a correspondence with the Zimes newspaper; wrote to it, 
in 1812, a series of Letters under the signature Vetus : voluntary Letters 
I suppose, without payment or pre-engagement, one successful Letter call- 
ing out another; till Vetus and his doctrines came to be a distinguishable 
entity, and the business amounted to something. Out of my own earliest 
newspaper reading, I can remember the name Vefus, as a kind of editorial 
hacklog on which able editors were wont to chop straw now and then, 
Nay the Letters were collected and reprinted; both this first series, of 1812, 
and then a second of next year: two very thin, very dim-coloured cheap 
octavos; stray copies of which still exist, and may one day become distil- 
lable into a drop of history (should such be wanted of our poor “ Scavenger 
Age” in time coming), though the reading of them has long ceased in this 
generation. ‘The first series, we perceive, had even gone to a second edi- 
tion. The tone, wherever one timidly glances into this extinct cockpit, is 
trenchant and emphatic ; the name of Vetus, strenuously fighting there, had 
become considerable in the talking political world; and, no doubt, was 
especially of mark, as that of a writer who might otherwise be important, 
with the proprietors of the Zimes. The connexion continued; widened 
and deepened itself,—in a slow tentative manner; passing naturally from 
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voluntary into remunerated: and indeed proving more and more to be the 
true ultimate arena, and battlefield and seedfield, for the exuberant impe- 
tuosities and faculties of this man.’—Pp, 30—32. 


In after days, Mr. Carlyle made his acquaintance. 


‘An amazingly impetuous, hasty, explosive man, this “‘ Captain Whirl- 
wind,” as I used to call him! Great sensibility lay in him, too; a real 
sympathy, and affectionate pity and softness, which he had an over-ten- 
dency to express even by tears,—a singular sight in so leonine a man. 
Enemies called them maudlin and hypocritical, these tears; but that was 
nowise the complete account of them. On the whole, there did conspicu- 
ously lie a dash of ostentation, a self-consciousness apt to become loud and 
braggart, over all he said and did and felt: this was the alloy of the man, 
and you had to be thankful for the abundant gold along with it. 

‘ Quizzing enough he got among us for all this, and for the singular 
chiaroscuro manner of procedure, like that of an Archimagus Cagliostro, or 
Kaiser Joseph Incognito, which his anonymous known-unknown thunder- 
ings in the Zimes necessitated in him; and much we laughed,—not without 
explosive counter-banterings on his part ;—but in fine one could not do 
without him; one knew him at heart for a right brave man. “ By Jove, 
sir!” thus he would swear to you, with radiant face ; sometimes, not often, 
by a deeper oath. With persons of dignity, especially with women, to 
whom he was always very gallant, he had courtly delicate manners, verg- 
ing towards the wiredrawn and elaborate; on common occasions, he 
bloomed out at once into jolly familiarity of the graceful and boisterous kind, 
reminding you of mess-rooms and old Dublin days. His off-hand-mode of 
speech was always precise, emphatic, ingenious: his laugh, which was fre- 
quent rather than otherwise, had a sincerity of banter, but no real depth of 
sense for the ludicrous ; and soon ended, if it grew too loud, in a mere dis- 
sonant scream. He was broad, well-built, stout of stature; had a long 
lowish head, sharp grey eyes, with large strong aquiline face to match ; and 
walked, or sat, in an erect decisive manner. A remarkable man; and 
playing, especially in those years 1830-40, a remarkable part in the 
world.’—Pp. 303, 304. 


Considering his doctrines, and his ordinary way of settling all 

public men and public proceedings, Mr. Carlyle is singularly 
tolerant towards Capt. Sterling and the TJ'imes. Indeed, but 
for the son, the father and his work could hardly have escaped, 
in Mr. Carlyle’s Inferno, the place which their prominence in the 
nineteenth century would have suggested. But, on the contrary, 
he explains, and gives very good reasons for Capt. Sterling’s 
having ‘ three hundred and sixty-five opinions in the year on 
every subject.’ The sketch of Capt. Sterling, preparing during 
the day for his evening work, is characteristic :— 
' ¢For I must say of Edward Sterling, after all his daily explosive sophistries, 
and fallacies of talk, he had a stubborn instinctive sense of what was man- 
ful, strong and worthy; recognised, with quick feeling, the charlatan 
under his solemnest wig; knew as clearly as any man a pusillanimous 
tailor in buckram, an ass under the lion’s skin, and did with his whole heart 
despise the same. 

‘ The sudden changes of doctrine in the Zimes, which failed not to excite 
loud censure and indignant amazement in those days, were first intelligible 
to you when you came to interpret them as his changes. These sudden 
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whirls from east to west on his part, and total changes of party and articu- 
late opinion at a day’s warning, lay in the nature of the man, and could not 
be helped; products of his fiery impatience, of the combined impetuosity 
and limitation of an intellect, which did nevertheless continually gravitate 
towards what was loyal, true and right on all manner of subjects. These, 
as I define them, were the mere scoriz and pumice wreck of a steady cen- 
tral lava-flood, which truly was volcanic and explosive to a strange degree, 
but did rest as few others on the grand fire-depths of the world... 

‘For it may be said, the emphatic, big-voiced, always influential and 
often strongly unreasonable Zimes Newspaper, was the express emblem of 
Edward Sterling ; he, more than any other man or circumstance, was the 
Times Newspaper, and thundered through it to the shaking of the spheres. 
And let us assert withal that his and its influence, in those days, was not 
ill grounded but rather well; that the loud manifold unreason, often enough 
vituperated and groaned over, was of the surface mostly ; that his conclu- 
sions, unreasonable, partial, hasty as they might at first be, gravitated 
irresistibly towards the right: in virtue of which grand quality indeed, the 
root of all good insight in man, his Zimes oratory found acceptance, and 
influential audience, amid the loud whirl of au England itself logically very 
stupid, and wise chiefly by instinct. 

‘ England listened to this voice, as all might observe; and to one who 
knew England and it, the result was not quite a strange one, and was 
honourable rather than otherwise to both parties. A good judge of men’s 
talents has been heard to say of Edward Sterling: “ There is nut a faculty 
of improvising equal to this in all my circle. Sterling rushes out into the 
clubs, into London society, rolls about all day, copiously talking modish 
nonsense or sense, and listening to the like, with the multifarious miscellany 
of men; comes home at night ; redacts it into a Zimes Leader,—gnd is found 
to have hit the essential purport of the world’s immeasurable babblement that day, 
with an acenracy beyond all other men. ‘This is what the multifarious Babel 
sound did mean to say in clear words ; this, more nearly than anything else. 
Let the most gifted intellect, capable of writing epics, try to write such 
a Leader for the Morning Newspapers! No intellect but Edward Sterling's 
can do it. An improvising faculty without parallel in my experience.” ’— 
Pp. 302, 304, 305. 

To Mr. Carlyle the lovers of secret history will feel grateful 
for the curious notes which passed between Sir R. Peel and 
the Editor of the Times, at the end of Sir Robert’s ministry, 
in 1835 :— 

‘ The support, by Edward Sterling and the Zimes, of Sir Robert Peel's 
first Ministry, and generally of Peel’s statesmauship, was a conspicuous 
fact in its day ; but the return it met with from the person chiefly interested 
may be considered well worth recording. The following Letter, after 
meandering through I know not what intricate conduits, and consultations 
of the Mysterious Entity whose address it bore, came to Edward Sterling 
as the real flesh-and-blood proprietor, aud has been found among his papers, 
It is marked Private : 


‘« (Private) To the Editor of the Times. 
‘“ Whitehall, April 18th, 1835. 

‘ « Sin,—Having this day delivered into the hands of the King the Seals of 
Office, I can, without any imputation of an interested motive, or any 
impediment from scrupulous feelings of delicacy, express my deep sense of 
the powerful support which that Government over which I had the honour 
to preside received from the Zimes Newspaper. 
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‘« Tf] do not offer the expressions of personal gratitude, it is because I 
feel that such expressions would do injustice to the character of a support 
which was given exclusively on the highest and most independent grounds 
of public principle. I can say this with perfect truth, as I am addressing 
one whose person even is unknown to me, and who during my tenure of 
Power studiously avoided every species of intercourse which could throw a 
suspicion upon the motives by which he was actuated. I should, however, 
be doing injustice to my own feelings, if I were to retire from Office without 
one word of acknowledgment; without at least assuring you of the admira- 
tion with which I witnessed, during the arduous contest in which I was 
engaged, the daily exhibition of that extraordinary ability to which I was 
indebted for a support, the more valuable because it was an impartial and 
discriminating support.—I have the honour to be, Sir,—Ever your most 
obedient and faithful servant, 

‘ROBERT PEEL.” 


‘To which, with due loftiness and diplomatic gravity and brevity, there is 
Answer, Draught of Answer in Edward Sterling’s hand, from the Mysterious 
Entity so honoured, in the following terms: 

*“ To the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. Se. §c. Fe. 


«« Smr,—It gives me sincere satisfaction to learn from the Letter with 
which you have honoured me, bearing yesterday’s date, that you estimate 
so highly the efforts which have been made during the last five months by 
the Zimes Newspaper, to support the cause of rational and wholesome 
Government which his Majesty had entrusted to your guidance; and that 
you appreciate fairly the disinterested motive, of regard to the public wel- 
fare, and to that alone, through which this Journal has been prompted to 
pursue a policy in accordance with that of your Administration. It is, 
permit me to say, by such motives only, that the 7imes, ever since I have 
known it, has been influenced, whether in defence of the Government of the 
day, or in constitutional resistance to it: and indeed there exist no other 
motives of action for a Journalist, compatible either with the safety of the 
press, or with the political morality of the great bulk of its readers,—With 
much respect, I have the honour to be, Sir, &c. &c. &c. 


*« THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


m9 


—Pp. 306—308. 


There is not much to be said of Sterling’s early life. Like 
many other young men, he was a strong Radical; called clergy- 
men a set of * black dragoons’ quartered about the country, 
wrote in the then Athenwum, ‘ with a strange opulence of 
splendour,’ we are told, ‘a splendour hovering between the 
raffaelesque and the japannish ;’—fraternised with clever Liberals 
and Spanish exiles. In those days—Mr. Carlyle did not know 
Sterling then—Coleridge was great and famous, and an oracle 
much consulted by clever young men. Coleridge won over 
Sterling, among others, to be his disciple; and to this first 
master of Sterling’s mind, his second master devotes several 
pages of keen, minute, unsparing portrait-painting, more 
life-like than good-natured, which certainly will not be the 
last among the memorable passages of Mr. Carlyle. The two 
masters, too, are so strikingly like one another in many of the 
points so vividly brought out by one of them. Whatever each 
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may be to his own chosen school, it will hardly escape the gross 
thoughts of the outer world, that in his prophet character, his 
talk, and his aversion to coming to the point, the sage of 
Chelsea is the double of the sage of Highgate. Did it escape 
himself? Did it impart additional zest to his portraiture of his 
counterpart ? or, at least, give him the means to make it more 


effective ? 

Here we have Coleridge, sitting apart on his hill, in view of 
the busiest of cities, and discoursing transcendently on many 
things to the visitors from it :— 


‘Coleridge sat on the brow of Highgate Hill, in those years, looking 
down on London and its smoke tumult, like a sage escaped from the 
inanity of life’s battle; attracting towards him the thoughts of innumerable 
brave souls still engaged there. His express contributions to poetry, phi- 
losophy, or any specific province of human literature or enlightenment, had 
been small and sadly intermittent ; but he had, especially among young in- 
quiring men, a higher than literary, a kind of prophetic or magician charac- 
ter. He was thought to hold, he alone in England, the key of German and 
other Transcendentalisms; knew the sublime secret of believing by “the 
reason” what “the understanding” had been obliged to fling out as incre- 
dible ; and could still, after Hume and Voltaire had done their best and 
worst with him, profess himself an orthodox Christian, and say and print 
to the Church of England, with its singular old rubrics and surplices at 
Allhallowtide, Zsto perpetua. A sublime man; who, alone in those dark 
days, had saved his crown of spiritual manhood ; escaping from the black 
materialisms, and revolutionary deluges, with “God, Freedom, Immortality” 
still his: a king of men. The practical intellects of the world did not 
much heed him, or carelessly reckoned him a metaphysical dreamer: 
but to the rising spirits of the young generation he had this dusky sublime 
character; and sat there as a kind of Magus, girt in mystery and enigma ; 
his Dodona oak-grove (Mr. Gilman’s house at Highgate) whispering strange 
things, uncertain whether oracles or jargon. 

The Gilmans did not encourage much company, or excitation of any sort, 
round their sage; nevertheless access to him, if a youth did reverently wish 
it, was not difficult. He would stroll about the pleasant garden with you, 
sit in the pleasant rooms of the place,—perhaps take you to his own 
peculiar room, high up, with a rearward view, which was the chief view of 
all. A really charming outlook, in fine weather. Close at hand, wide 
sweep of flowery leafy gardens, their few houses mostly hidden, the very 
chimney-pots veiled under blossomy umbrage, flowed gloriously down hill ; 
gloriously issuing in wide-tufted undulating plain-country, rich in all 
charms of field and town. Waving blooming country of the brightest 
green; dotted all over with handsome villas, handsome groves; crossed by 
roads and human traffic, here inaudible or heard only as a musical hum: 
and behind all swam, under olive-tinted haze, the illimitable limitary ocean 
of London, with its domes and steeples definite in the sun, big Paul’s and 
the many memories attached to it hanging high over all. Nowhere, of its 
kind, could you see a grander prospect on a bright summer day, with the 
set of the air going southward,—southward, and so draping with the city- 
smoke not you but the city. Here for hours would Coleridge talk, con- 
cerning all conceivable or inconceivable things. . . . 

‘The good man, he was now getting old, towards sixty perhaps; and gave 
er the idea of a life that had been full of sufferings; a life heavy-laden, 

alf-vanquished, still swimming painfully in seas of manifold physical and 
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other bewilderment. Brow and head were round, and of massive weight, 
but the face was flabby and irresolute. The deep eyes, of a light hazel, 
were as full of sorrow.as of inspiration; confused pain looked mildly from 
them, as in a kind of mild astonishment, The whole figure and air, good 
and amiable otherwise, might be called flabby and irresolute; expressive 
of weakness under possibility of strength. He hung loosely on his limbs, 
with knees bent, and stooping attitude; in walking, he rather shuffled than 
decisively stept; and a lady once remarked, he never could fix which side 
of the garden-walk would suit him best, but continually shifted, in cork- 
screw fashion, and kept trying both. A heavy-laden, high-aspiring and 
surely much-suffering man. His voice, naturally soft and good, had con- 
tracted itself into a plaintive snuffle and singsong ; he spoke as if preaching, 
—you would have said, preaching earnestly and also hopelessly the 
weightiest things. I still recollect his “ object” and “subject,” terms of 
continual recurrence in the Kantean province; and how he sung and 
snufiled them into “om-m-mject” and “ sum-m-mject,” with a kind of solemn 
shake or quaver, as he rolled along. No talk, in his century or in any 
other, could be more surprising.’—Pp. 69—71. 


Here Mr. Carlyle had listened to him, with sharp observation 
and a good memory for tones and manner, which enable him to 
concede that Coleridge could sometimes speak plain :— 


‘ Sterling in after times did not complain of his unintelligibility, or im- 
puted it only to the abstruse high nature of the topics handled. Let us 
hope so, let us try to believe so! There is no doubt but Coleridge could 
speak plain words on things plain: his observations and responses on the 
trivial matters that occurred were as simple as the commonest man’s, or 
were even distinguished by superior simplicity as well as pertinency. “ Ah, 
your tea is too cold, Mr. Coleridge!” mourned the good Mrs. Gilman once, 
in her kind, reverential and yet protective manner, handing him a very 
tolerable though belated cup.—“ It’s better than I deserve!” snuffled he, 
in a low hoarse murmur, partly courteous, chiefly pious, the tone of which 
still abides with me: “ It’s better than I deserve! ”’—P. 75. 


Mr. Carlyle, take care how you make remarks over your tea. 

But Mr. Carlyle has other reminiscences of talk, not plain or 
concise—talk that went on unbroken for hours, and which he 
found it difficult to comprehend. He corrects Sterling’s 
account :-— 

‘ Sterling, who assiduously attended him, with profound reverence, and 
was often with him by himself, for a good many months, gives a record of 
their first colloquy. Their colloquies were numerous, and he had taken 
note of many; but they are all gone to the fire, except this first, which 
Mr. Hare has printed,—unluckily without date. It contains a number of 
ingenious, true and half-true observations, and is of course a faithful 
epitome of the things said; but it gives small idea of Coleridge’s way of 
talking ;—this one feature is perhaps the most recognisable. ‘ Our inter- 
view lasted for three hours, during which he talked two hours and three 
quarters.” ’—Pp. 71, 72. 


Here are his own recollections. We have never heard Mr. 
Carlyle’s voice. But in his writings he talks to us. Had con- 
science nothing to say, at the time when he was ‘ flinging down 
on paper’ these vivid images ? 
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‘ Nothing could be more copious than his talk; and furthermore, it was 
always, virtually or literally, of the nature of a monologue; suffering no 
interruption, however reverent ; hastily putting aside all foreign additions, 
annotations, or most ingenuous desires for elucidation, as well-meant 
superfluities which would never do. Besides, it was talk not flowing any- 
whither like a river, but spreading everywhither in inextricable currents and 
regurgitations like a lake or sea; terribly deficient in definite goal or aim, nay 
often in logical intelligibility ; what you were to believe or do, on any earthly or 
heavenly thing, obstinately refusing to appear from it, So that, must times, you 
felt logically lost ; swamped near to drowning in this tide of ingenious vocables, 
spreading out boundless as if to submerge the world.’ —P. 72. 


Once more :— 


‘ The constant gist of his discourse was lamentation over the sunk condi- 
tion of the world; which he recognised to be given up to Atheism and 
Materialism, full of mere sordid misbeliefs, mispursuits and misresults, All 
Science had become mechanical ; the science not of men, but of a kind of 
human beavers. Churches themselves had died away into a godless me- 
chanical condition ; and stood there as mere Cases of Articles, meve Forms 
of Churches; like the dried carcasses of once swift camels, which you find 
left withering in the thirst of the universal desert,—ghastly porteats for the 
present, beneficent ships of the desert no more. Men’s souls were blinded, 
hebetated; sunk under the influence of Atheism and Materialism, and 
Hume and Voltaire: the world for the present was as an extinct world, 
deserted of God, and incapable of welldoing till it changed its heart and 
spirit. This, expressed, I think, with less of indignation, and with more of 
long-drawn querulousness, was always recognisable as the ground tone.’— 
Pp. 75, 76 


So far Mr. Carlyle would quite agree with him, except that 
he would be indignant, where Coleridge was querulous. What, 
then, was Coleridge’s great sin? For some great sin there 
plainly was. Mr. Carlyle, whose great instrument is producing 
an impression, would not else have prepared us for the doctrines, 
by such an impression of the man. His sin is, that he thought 
he saw a remedy, and saw it in the English Church—‘ the thing,’ 
as Mr. Carlyle speaks, ‘called the Church of England.’ 


‘The remedy, though Coleridge himself professed to see it as in sun- 
beams, could not, except by processes unspeakably difficult, be described to 
you at all. On the whule, those dead Churches, this dead English Church 
especially, must be brought to life again, Why not? It was not dead; 
the soul of it, in this parclied-up body, was tragically asleep only. Atheistic 
Philosophy was true on its side, and Hume and Voltaire could on their own 
ground speak irrefragably for themselves against any Church: but lift the 
Church and them into a higher sphere of argument, ¢hey died into inani- 
tion, the Church revivified itself into pristine florid vigour—became once 
more a living ship of the desert, and invincibly bore you over stock and 
stone. But how, but how! By attending to the “ reason” of man, said 
Coleridge, and duly chaining up the “ understanding ” of man, the Vernunft 
(Reason) and Verstand (Understanding) of the Germans, it all turned upon 
these, if you could well understand them—which you couldn’t. .... 

‘ The truth is, I now see, Coleridge’s talk and speculation was the emblem 
of himself: in it as in him, a ray of heavenly inspiration struggled, in a 
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tragically ineffectual degree, with the weakness of flesh and blood. He says 
once, he “had skirted the howling deserts of Infidelity ;” this was evident 
enough; but he had not had the courage, in defiance of pain and terror, to 
press resolutely across said deserts to the new firm lands of Faith beyond ; 
he preferred to create logical fatamorganas for himself on this hither side, 
and laboriously solace himself with these. 

‘ To the man himself Nature had given, in high measure, the seeds of a 
noble endowment; and to unfold it had been forbidden him. A subtle 
lynx-eyed intellect, tremulous pious sensibility to all good and all beautiful; 
truly a ray of empyrean light, but imbedded in such weak laxity of cha- 
racter, in such indolences and esuriences, had made strange work with it. 
Once more the tragic story of a high endowment with an insufficient will.— 
Pp. 76—78. 

Such is the account of the character and usefulness of one of 
the great irregular authorities of our day, by another of the 
same kind. Asa caricature, it is keen and hard-hitting, with 
some discernible truth in it, as all caricature must have. Cole- 
ridge’s friends would certainly not allow it more; and, except 
that it is just now Mr. Carlyle’s turn to have the laugh on his 
side, no ground appears why any one else should. Coleridge was 
a believer, and was serious in his belief; moreover, though it 
is a bare assumption of Mr. Carlyle’s that, the High Church 
movement is owing to him, he had many sympathies with the 
English Church. Mr. Carlyle has made up his mind that these 
are not matters to be serious about, and gives himself the rein 
accordingly. There is no arguing in such cases about fair or 
unfair. But as we read, and are amused, the conviction is not 
to be repressed, that Coleridge will yet find his avenger. 

Sterling’s pertinacious respect for Coleridge is a sore point 
with Mr. Carlyle. ‘ Sterling,’ he says, ‘never spoke much to 
‘ me of his intercourse with Coleridge, and when he did compare 
‘notes about him, it was usually rather in the way of contro- 
‘ versial discussion than of narrative.’ Sterling, too, keen and 
critical as he was, did not ‘in after times complain of his unintel- 
ligibility.’ Coleridge had first given a serious impulse to Ster- 
ling’s mind, which probably continued, though greatly weakened, 
to the end; and thus, in a manner, Coleridge was still meet- 
ing Mr. Carlyle at every turn when the latter became Sterling's 
friend. Coleridge fed Sterling with the ‘ thrice refined pabulum 
of transcendental moonshine,’ and led him ‘ into an adventure,’ 
for which, with all his love, Mr. Carlyle has barely forgiven 
Sterling :—the step—iaken, as far as appears, in perfect good 
faith, though Mr. Carlyle, from the ‘necessity of his position,’ 
cannot believe it—of becoming Archdeacon Hare’s curate. 

His view of Sterling’s position as a clergyman is not creditable 
to his consistency or his boasted wide and just insight. It is 
governed all through simply by blind ill-temper. He cannot 
bear religion, or anything that has to do with it ; and further, he 
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cannot restrain his dislike. This, which he shares with meaner 
and unphilosophic men, is plainly the account—a very common- 
place and vulgar one—of a representation of his friend’s motives 
and acts, which, from all that appears in his book, is simply 
gratuitous. 

Sterling took orders, under solemn and remorseful feelings at 
the violent death of a friend, to which he had involuntarily con- 
tributed, and at the advice of one whom he trusted. It may 
have been hastily done; but all Sterling’s acts were hasty. 
Mr. Carlyle chooses to think and say, that he was—not of course 
consciously, but really—playing false to his convictions. He 
worked for eight months, according to Mr. Carlyle’s concession, 
as a zealous and useful clergyman. His health gave way, and 
he retired; but, on Mr. Carlyle’s own showing, without the 
remotest idea of ‘ consciously quitting the clerical profession, far 
less the Church as a creed,’ and was only prevented by ill-health 
from setting to work again. He even tried to do so, in spite of 
his doctors :— 


‘It turned out afterwards, he had, unknown even to his own family, 
during a good many weeks in the coldest period of next spring, when it 
was really dangerous for his health, and did prove hurtful to it,—been con- 
stantly performing the morning service in some chapel in Bayswater for a 
young clerical neighbour, a slight acquaintance of his, who was sickly at 
the time. So far as I know, this of the Bayswater Chapel in the spring of 
1836, a feat severely rebuked by his doctor withal, was his last actual ser- 
vice as achurchman, But the conscious life ecclesiastical still hung visibly 
about his inner unconscious and real life, for years to come; and not till 
by slow degrees he had unwinded from him the wrappings of it, could he 
become clear about himself, and so much as try heartily what his now sole 
course was. Alas, and he had to live all the rest of his days, as in con- 
tinual flight for his very existence ; “ ducking under like a poor unfledged 
partridge-bird,” as one described it, “before the mower; darting continu- 
ally from nook to nook, and there crouching, to escape the scythe of death.”’ 
—P. 161. 


Mr. Carlyle chooses to think, against all remaining appear- 
ances, that sickness was but the superficial reason; that the real 
one was, that he felt that he Aad been untrue to his conscience. 
We can have but little sympathy with Mr. Sterling’s later 
course: but it is simply unjust to him, for Mr. Carlyle, because he 
chooses to think that no honest man caz believe in Christianity 
and the Church, to play thus, while writing biography, into the 
hands of his own theory, and make materials for supporting it 
out of the reputation of his friend. 

It appears, too, as we have said, that these eight months were 
not wasted :— 

‘ By Mr. Hare’s account, no priest of any Church could more fervently 


address himself to his functions than Sterling now did. He went about 
among the poor, the ignorant, and those that had need of help; zealously 
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forwarded schools and beneficences; strove, with his whole might, to 
instruct and aid whosoever suffered consciously in body, or still worse un- 
consciously in mind. He had charged himself to make the Apostle Paul 
his model; the perils and voyagings and ultimate martyrdom of Christian 
Paul, in those old ages, on the great scale, were to be translated into detail, 
and become the practical emblem of Christian Sterling on the coast of Sus- 
sex in thisnewage. “It would be no longer from Jerusalem to Damascus,” 
writes Sterling, “to Arabia, to Derbe, Lystra, Ephesus, that he would 
travel: but each house of his appointed Parish would be to him what each 
of those great cities was,—a place where he would bend his whole being, 
and spend his heart for the conversion, purification, elevation of those 
under his influence. The whole man would be for ever at work for this 
purpose; head, heart, knowledge, time, body, possessions, all would be 
directed to this end.” A high enough model set before one :—how to be 
realized! Sterling hoped to realize it, to struggle towards realizing it, in 
some small degree. This is Mr. Hare’s report of him :— 

‘« He was continually devising some fresh scheme for improving the 
condition of the Parish. His aim was to awaken the minds of the people, 
to arouse their conscience, to call forth their sense of moral responsibility, 
to make them feel their own sinfulness, their need of redemption, and thus 
lead them to a recognition of the Divine Love by which that redemption is 
offered to us. In visiting them he was diligent in all weathers, to the risk 
of his own health, which was greatly impaired thereby ; and his gentleness 
and considerate care for the sick won their affection; so that, though his 
stay was very short, his name is still, after a dozen years, cherished by 
many.” ...-.« 

‘ So in those actual leafy lanes, on the edge of Pevensy Level, in this new 
age, did our poor New Paul (on hest of certain oracles) diligently study to 
comport himself,—and struggle with all his might ot to be a moonshine 
shadow of the First Paul.’—Pp. 131—134. 


Just these eight months were directly devoted to a work, which 
Christian and infidel must alike hold to be one of the highest 
that man can do,—guiding, strengthening, consoling, educating, 
those who most want such help; it was done, too, with heartiness 
and success. And it is just to these eight months, in the course 
of Sterlimg’s desultory and speculative life, that Mr. Carlyle 
denies—what he is so lavish of, to the years both before and 


after—the praise of honest action. 

‘ Alas, if we did remember the divine and awful nature of God’s truth, 
and had not so forgotten it as poor doomed creatures never did before,— 
should we, durst we in our most audacious moments, think of wedding i¢ 
to the world’s untruth, which is also, like all untruths, the devil’s? Only 
in the world’s last lethargy can such things be done, and accounted safe 
and pious! Fools! ‘Do you think the Living God is a buzzard idol,” 
sternly asks Milton, that you dare address Him in this manner?, .. . It is 
not now known, what never needed proof or statement before, that Reli- 
gion is not a doubt ; that it is a certainty,—or else a mockery and horror. 
That none or all of the many things we are in doubt about, and need to 
have demonstrated and rendered probable, can by any alchemy be made a 
‘‘ Religion” for us ; but are and must continue a baleful, quiet or unquiet, 
Hypocrisy for us ; and bring—salvation, do we fancy? I think it is another 
thing they will bring; and are, on all hands, visibly bringing, this good 
while !’——Pp. 127, 128. 

‘In short, it was a strange enough symptom to me of the bewildered 
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condition of the world, to behold a man of this temper, and of this veracity 
and nobleness, self-consecrated here, by free volition and deliberate selec- 
tion, to be a Christian Priest; and zealously struggling to fancy himself 
such in very trath.'"—P. 164. 


Is a man honest only, honestly at work only, with his pen in 
his hand, and a brilliant and exciting literature all round him, 
‘searching after truth’—and not so, drudging in the village 
school, and comforting the sick? Iss religion so fatal a thing, that 
even from these services of charity, it must take away their praise? 

Unless Mr. Carlyle is prepared to go so far, it ought to have 
occurred to him as matter of consolation in these evil days, that 
what Sterling did for eight months, hundreds of men, most of 
them his inferiors in talent, are doing all their lives long, equally 
vigorously, and equally usefully, whose only disqualification for 
the praise of honest workers is their belief in Christianity. 

Shortly after Sterling’s ordination, Mr. Carlyle became per- 
sonally acquainted with him—an exceedingly important event in 
Sterling’s life. The account of their intercourse is the interesting 
part of the book. Here, bringing up the past as it was once 
present in its actual moments,—bringing up all that was so slight 
at the time, yet proves to be so imperishably impressed on sense 
and feeling—scenes and spots, looks and attitudes, sunny hours 
or rainy ones, condensations or flashings out of character in a 
passing word—in all this, Mr. Carlyle is in his true element. 
The means by which he produces the effect are easy to criticize 
one by one; but he does make the real feeling of passing life 
present to your mind. He knows the value of reminiscences in 
detail. When he notes his first hearing vaguely of Sterling, 
then across the seas, from ‘John Mill and Mrs. Austin, — 
remembers him as ‘hanging in his imagination like a spot of 
bright colours, rather than a portrait with features,—“goes on a 
year or two, and notices a further step—Sterling’s novel, ‘Arthur 
Coningsby,’ sent down to him by John Mill to Scotland, and 
read in the summer days among the moors—and gets at length 
to the sight of the man himself, and the insignificant visit that 
gave it, many will recollect, how in the case of friends of their 
own, dim names, first scarcely noticed, took form and feature 
through the trifling and chance accidents of daily conversa- 
tion, till it became difficult to imagine the time when they had 
not been known. 

Here is the first interview; the chance afternoon visit in the 
City—the expectation, not quite fulfilled—the lounging figure, 
abrupt, rapid and bright-eyed—the two men taking to one 
another, and walking westwards together—are the slightest 
a materials for a record; but they carry life with 
them :— 
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‘It was on this his February expedition to London that I first saw 
Sterling,—at the India House incidentally, one afternoon, where I found him 
in company with John Mill, whom I happened like himself to be visiting 
for a few minutes. The sight of one whose fine qualities I had often heard 
of lately, was interesting enough; and, on the whole, proved not disap- 
pointing, though it was the translation of dream into fact, that is of poetry 
into prose, and showed its unrhymed side withal. A loose, careless-look- 
ing, thin figure, in careless dim costume, sat, in a lounging posture, care- 
lessly and copiously talking. I was struck with the kindly but restless 
swift-glancing eyes, which looked as if the spirits were all out coursing 
like a pack of merry eager beagles, beating every bush. The brow, rather 
sloping in form, was not of imposing character, though again the head was 
longish, which is always the best sign of intellect; the physiognomy in 
general indicated animation rather than strength. 

‘ We talked rapidly of various unmemorable things: I remember coming 
on the Negroes, and noticing that Sterling’s notions on the Slavery Ques- 
tion had not advanced into the stage of mine. . . . His address, I perceived, 
was abrupt, unceremonions ; probably not at all disinclined to logic, and 
capable of dashing in upon you like a charge of cossacks, on occasion: but 
it was also eminently ingenious, social, guileless. We did all very well 
together: and Sterling and I walked westward in company, choosing what- 
ever lanes or quietest streets there were, as far as Knightsbridge, where 
our roads parted; talking on moralities, theological philosophies ; arguing 
copiously, but except in opinion not disagreeing. 

‘In his notions on such subjects, the expected Coleridge cast of thought 
was very visible ; and he seemed to express it even with exaggeration, and 
in a fearless dogmatic manner. Identity of sentiment, difference of opinion : 
these are the known elements of a pleasant dialogue. We parted with the 
mutual wish to meet again ;—which accordingly, at his father’s house and 
at mine, we soon repeatedly did; and already, in the few days before his 
return to Herstmoncenx, had laid the foundations of a frank intercourse, 
pointing towards pleasant intimacies both with himself and with his cirele, 
which in the future were abundantly fulfilled. His mother, essentially and 
even professedly “Scotch,” took to my wife gradually with a most kind 
maternal relation ; his father, a gallant hewy stirring gentleman, the magus 
of the Zimes, had talk and argument ever ready, was an interesting figure, 
and more and more took interest inus. We had unconsciously made an 
acquisition, which grew richer and wholesomer with every new year; and 
ranks now, seen in the pale moonlight of memory, and must ever rank, 
among the precious possessions of life—Pp. 139—141. 


The best part of the book is made up of sketches of this 
kind. We have Sterling logical and clear, taking to task his 
friend’s peculiarities, who finds himself ‘ unable, as usual, to get 
any practical hold of’ the lesson :— 


‘I remember dialogues with him, of that year; one pleasant dialogue 
under the trees of the Park (where now, in 1851, is the thing called 
“Crystal Palace”), with the June sunset flinging long shadows for us; the 
last of the Quality just vanishing for dinner, and the great Night beginning 
to prophesy of itself. Our talk (like that of the foregoing letter) was of 
the faults of my style, of my way of thinking, of my &c. &c.; all which 
admonitions and remonstrances, so friendly and innocent, from this young 
junior-senior, I was willing to listen to, though unable, as usual, to get 
almost any practical hold of them. As usual, the garments do not fit you, 
you are lost in the garments, or you cannot get into them at all; this is not 
your suit of clothes, it must be another's :—alas, these are not your dimen- 
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sions, these are only the optical angles you subtend; on the whole, you will 
never get measured in that way !’—Pp. 156, 157. 


Another time Mr. Carlyle is ‘sitting under’ his friend in an 
empty church in Cheapside, and finding it rather dull, speculates 
on the possibility of ‘ firing a musket through the church, with- 
out hitting a Christian :’-— 


‘This was properly my only specimen of Sterling’s preaching. Another 
time, late in the same autumn, I did indeed attend him one evening to some 
church in the City,—a big church behind Cheapside, “ built by Wren” as he 
carefully informed me ;—but there, in my wearied mood, the chief subject 
of reflection was the almost total vacancy of the place, and how an eloquent 
soul was preaching to mere lamps and prayer-books; and of the sermon I 
retain no image. It came up in the way of banter, if he ever urged the 
duty of “church extension,” which already he very seldom did and at length 
never, what a specimen we once had of bright lamps, gilt prayer-books, 
baize-lined pews, Wren-built architecture; and how, in almost all direc- 
tions, you might have fired a musket through the church, and hit no 
Christian life. A terrible outlook indeed for the apostolic labourer in the 
brick-and-mortar line !"—Pp. 157, 158. 


A sufficiently shallow reflection for Mr. Carlyle to have made 
several times over. 

At another time we have them ‘shuttling’ about London in 
cabs, and talking eagerly, in spite of the street uproar, to save 
time; or there is the recollection, not to be despised, of a long 
May-day’s ride :— 


‘ His visits, which were usually of two or three days, were always full of 
business, rapid in movement as all his life was. To me, if possible, he 
would come in the evening; a whole cornucopia of talk and speculation 
was to be discharged. If the evening would not do, and my affairs other- 
wise permitted, I had to mount into cabs with him; fly far and wide, shut- 
tling athwart the big Babel, wherever his calls and pauses had to be. This 
was his way to husband time! Our talk, in such straitened circumstances, 
was loud or low as the circumambient groaning rage of wheels and sound 
prescribed,—very loud it had to be in such thoroughfares as London Bridge 
and Cheapside; but except while he was absent, off for minutes into some 
banker’s office, lawyer’s, stationer’s, haberdasher’s or what office there 
might be, it never paused. In this way extensive strange dialogues were 
carried on: to me also very strange,—private friendly colloquies, on all 
manner of rich subjects, he'd thus amid the chaotic roar of things. Ster- 
ling was full of speculations, observations and bright sallies; vividly awake 
to what was passing in the world; glanced pertinently with victorious clear- 
ness, without spleen, though often enough with a dash of mockery, into its 
Puseyisms, Liberalisms, literary Lionisms, or what else the mad hour 
might be producing,—always prompt to recognise what grain of sanity 
might be in the same, He was opulent in talk, and the rapid movement 
and vicissitude on such occasions seemed to give him new excitement. 

‘Once, | still remember,—it was some years before, probably in May, on 
his return from Madeira,—he undertook a day’s riding with me; once and 
never again. We coursed extensively over the Hampstead and Highgate 
regions, and the country beyond, sauntering or galloping through many 
leafy lanes and pleasant places, in everflowing, everchanging talk ; and 
returned down Regent-street at nightfall: one of the cheerfullest days I 
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ever had ;—not to be repeated, said the Fates. Sterling was charming on 
such occasions: at once a child and a gifted man. A serious fund of 
thought he always had, a serious drift you never missed in him; nor indeed 
had he much depth of real laughter or sense of the ludicrous, as I have 
elsewhere said; but what he had was genuine, free, and continual: his 
sparkling sallies bubbled up as from aerated natural fountains; a mild dash 
of gaiety was native to the man, and had moulded his physiognomy in a 
very graceful way. We got once into a cab, about Charing-cross; I know 
not now whence or well whitherward, nor that our haste was at all special ; 
however, the cabman, sensible that his pace was slowish, took to whipping, 
with a steady, passionless, business-like assiduity which, though the horse 
seemed lazy rather than weak, became afflictive ; and I urged remonstrance 
with the savage fellow : “ Let him alone,” answered Sterling; “ he is kin- 
dling the enthusiasm of his horse, you perceive ; that is the first thing, then 
we shall do very well!”—as accordingly we did.’—Pp. 246—248, 


Or we have a wicked sketch of one of Sterling’s friends, ‘the 
good little Frank :’-— 


‘Among the quondam Cambridge acquaintances I have seen with Ster- 
ling about this time, one struck me, less from his qualities than from his 
name and genealogy: Frank Edgeworth, youngest son of the well-known 
Lovell Edgeworth, youngest brother of the celebrated Maria Edgeworth, 
the Irish novelist. Frank was a short neat man; of sleek, square, colour- 
less face (resembling the portraits of his father), with small blue eyes in 
which twinkled curiously a joyless smile; his voice was croaky and shrill, 
with a tone of shrewish obstinacy in it, and perhaps of sarcasm withal. 
A composed, dogmatic, speculative, exact, and not melodious man. He was 
learned in Plato and likewise in Kant; well-read in philosophies and litera- 
tures; entertained not creeds, but the Platonic or Kantean ghosts of creeds ; 
coldly sneering away from him, in the joyless twinkle of those eyes, in the 
inexorable jingle of that shrill voice, all manner of Toryisms, superstitions: 
for the rest, a man of perfect veracity, of great diligence, and other worth; 
—notable to see alongside of Sterling... . 

‘This good little Sieeueeth had roved extensively about the Continent ; 
had married a 7, Spanish wife, whom by a romantic accident he came 
upon in London: having really good scholarship, and consciousness of 
faculty and fidelity, he now hoped to find support in preparing young men 
for the University, in taking pupils to board; and with this view, was en- 
deavouring to form an establishment somewhere in the environs ;—ignorant 
that it is mainly the Clergy whom simple persons trust with that trade at 
present; that his want of a patent of orthodoxy, not to say his inexorable 
secret heterodoxy of mind, would far override all other qualifications in the 
estimate of simple persons, who are afraid of many things, and not afraid 
of hypocrisy, which is the worst and one irremediably bad thing. Poor 
Edgeworth tried this business for a while, but found no success at all; 
went across, after a year or two, to native Edgeworthstown, in Longford, 
to take the management of his brother’s estate ; in which function it was 
said he shone, and had quite given up philosophies and speculations, and 
become a taciturn grim landmanager and county magistrate, likely to do 
much good in that department; when we learned next that he was dead, 
that we should see him no more. ‘The good little Frank !"—Pp. 171, 173. 


Sterling’s letters, lively, agreeable, gossiping ones from 
abroad, hardly do enough, in proportion to the room they take 
up, to give reality to the narrative. They have not, what 
Sterling says Carlyle’s letters have, ‘the writer's signature in 
NO. LXXV.—N. S. N 
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every word, as well as at the end.’ More is done by scraps, 
fragmentary though they are and few, of the conversation of 
the two men: the one, rapid, eager, doing with ease what he 
could do at all, and setting its full value on his work, with an 
ostentation amusing rather than anything worse; in talk, flashing 
and brilliant ‘as sheet-lightning,’ and at times ‘crackling with 
‘his dexterous petulancies, making the air all like needles 
‘round you—there was no end to his logic when you excited 
‘it—no end, except in some form of silence on your part ;’—the 
other enjoying the spirit and brilliancy which was playing 
round him, the disputatiousness and the real docility of his 
friend,—getting visibly the worst of it in all argumentative 
encounters, enouncing ironical paradoxes, which his friend found 
delightful game for his straightforward logic,—yet, in the up- 
shot receiving the reverend homage of the weaker mind, which 
he could not silence. 

Thus Sterling is shown, in a letter, which we have already 
quoted from, commenting in admiring mystification, on the 
wondrous words and opinions of Herr Teufelsdréckh. Again, 
‘he finds in .all his conversations with Carlyle, that his funda- 
mental position is the good of evil.’ Even when defending 
and interpreting Carlyle in the ‘ Westminster,’ he is an obstinate 
arguer :— 

‘Sterling’s gainsaying had given way on many points; but on others it 
continued stiff as ever, as may be seen in that article; indeed he fought 
Parthian-like in such cases, holding out his last position as doggedly as the 
first: and to some of my notions he seemed to grow in stubbornness of 
opposition, with the growing inevitability, and never would surrender. 
Especially that doctrine of the “greatness and fruitfulness of Silence,” 
remained afflictive and incomprehensible: “Silence?” he would say : “Yes, 
truly; if they give you leave to proclaim silence by cannon-salvoes! My 
Harpocrates-Stentor!”” In like manner, “ Intellect and Virtue,” how they 
are proportional, or are indeed one gift in us, the same great summary of 
gifts; and again, “ Might and Right,” the identity of these two, if a man 
will understand this God’s-Universe, and that only he who conforms to the 
law of i¢ can in the long-run have any “ might :” all this, at the first blush, 
often awakened Sterling’s musketry upon me, and many volleys I have had 
to stand,—the thing not being decidable by that kind of weapon or strategy. 

‘In such cases your one method was to leave our friend in peace. By 
small-arms practice no mortal could dislodge him; but if you were in the 
right, the silent hours would work continually for you; and Sterling, more 
certainly than any man, would and must at length swear fealty to the right, 
and passionately adopt it, burying all hostilities under foot.’—Pp. 249, 250. 


But in spite of this stiff gainsaying, Mr. Carlyle did prevail, 
and found, not only a disciple, but a vigorous shield-bearer and 
champion; and comments with no small satisfaction on his 
friend’s recognition of ‘his own poor battle’ in the world :— 


‘The first generous human recognition, expressed with heroic emphasis, 
and clear conviction visible amid its fiery exaggeration, that one’s poor 
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battle in this world is not quite a mad and futile, that it is perhaps a worthy 
om manful one, which will come to something yet: this fact is a memora- 

le one in every history; and for me Sterling, often enough the stiff gain- 
sayer in our private communings, was the doer of this. The thought burnt 
in me like a lamp, for several days; lighting up into a kind of heroic 
splendour the sad volcanic wrecks, abysses and convulsions of said poor 
battle; and secretly I was very grateful to my daring friend, and am still, 
and ought to be. What the public might be thinking about him and his 
audacities, and me in consequence, or whether it thought at all, I never 
learned, or much heeded to learn.’—Pp. 248, 249. 


With one part of Sterling’s intellectual bent, Carlyle seems 
to have quarrelled in real earnest. Sterling took interest in 
art, and was obstinately determined to try and write poetry. 
Mr. Carlyle, it appears, professes a feeling about art, which, if he 
were a Preaching Friar, we should respect—as he is Mr. Carlyle, 
the writer, philosopher, and literary man, we cannot at all. His 
ill-humour in this case, as in so many others, makes him shallow. 
He is writing, not acting; and he mistakes want of discrimi- 
nation for breadth and earnestness :— 


‘It is expected in this Nineteenth Century that a man of culture shall 
understand and worship Art: among the windy gospels addressed to our 
poor Century there are few louder than this of Art;—and if the Century 
5 that every man shall do his duty, surely Sterling was not the man 
to balk it! Various extracts from these picture-surveys are given in Hare; 
the others, I suppose, Sterling himself subsequently destroyed, not valuing 
them much. 

‘ Certainly no stranger could address himself more eagerly to reap what 
artistic harvest Rome offers, which is reckoned the peculiar produce of 
Rome among cities under the sun ; to all galleries, churches, sistine chapels, 
ruins, coliseums, and artistic or dilettante shrines he zealously pilgrimed ; 
and had much to say then and afterwards, and with real technical and 
historical knowledge, I believe, about the objects of devotion there. But 
it often struck me as a question, Whether all this even to himself was not, 
more or less, a nebulous kind of element ; prescribed not by Nature and 
her verities, but by the Century expecting every man to do his duty? 
Whether not perhaps, in good part, temporary dilettante cloudland of our 
poor Century ;—or can it be the real diviner Pisgah height, and everlasting 
mount of vision, for man’s soul in any Century? And I think Sterling 
himself bent towards a negative conclusion, in the course of years. Cer- 
tainly, of all subjects this was the one I cared least to hear even Sterling 
talk of: indeed it is a subject on which earnest men, abhorrent of hypo- 
crisy and speech that has no meaning, are admonished to silence in this 
sad time, and had better, in such a Babel as we have got into for the 
present, “‘ perambulate their picture-gallery with little or no speech.”’— 
Pp. 228, 229, 


This, from one who thought that ‘ getting Goethe read through,’ 
was the chief medicine for Sterling’s mind, wants more explana- 
tion than is given by the statement, that there was ‘ another, 
and to him much more earnest kind of “art” at Rome,’ and 
that, for himself, he should have looked with much more interest 


at the Pope and Cardinals :— 
N 2 
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‘It is greatly fitter still (little as we are used that way) to shudder in 
pity and abhorrence over the scandalous tragedy, transcendent nadir of 
human ugliness and contemptibility, which under the daring title of 
religious worship, and practical recognition of the Highest God, daily and 
hourly everywhere transacts itself there. And, alas, not there only, but 
elsewhere, everywhere more or less.’—Pp. 231, 232. 


He professes the same general contempt for poetry, at least 
in times like ours. Sterling's ‘ patience must have been tried’ 
with Carlyle’s criticisms—Carlyle’s certainly was with Sterling’s 
pertinacity in writing poetry. He wanted ear, he wanted talent 
for it—yet he would go on, in what is, after all, unprofitable. 
It tempts Mr. Carlyle to be unusually severe :— 


‘ His reading, it might have been added, had much hurt the effect of the 
piece: a dreary pulpit or even conventicle manner; that flattest moaning 
hoo-hoo of predetermined pathos, with a kind of rocking canter introduced 
by way of intonation, each stanza the exact fellow of the other, and the 
dull swing of the rocking-horse duly in each ;—no reading could be more 
unfavourable to Sterling’s poetry than his own. Such a mode of reading, 
and indeed generally in a man of such vivacity the total absence of all gifts 
for playacting or artistic mimicry in any kind, was a noticeable point.’—P.190. 

‘Why sing your bits of thoughts, if you caz contrive to speak them? By 
your thought, not by your mode of delivering it, you must live or die.— 
Besides I had to observe there was in Sterling intrinsically no depth of 
tune.... Sterling’s verses had a monotonous rub-a-dub, instead of tune ; 
no trace of music deeper than that of a well-beaten drum, to which limited 
range of excellence the substance also corresponded, being intrinsically 
always a rhymed and slightly rhythmical speech, not a song. 

‘ In short, all seemed to me to say, in his case: ‘ You can speak with 
supreme excellence; sing with considerable excellence you never can. 
And the age itself, does it not, beyond most ages, demand and require clear 
speech ; an age incapable of being sung to, in any but a trivial manner, till 
these convulsive agonies and wild revolutionary overturnings readjust 
themselves? Intelligible word of command, not musical psalmody and 
fiddling, is possible in this fell storm of battle. Beyond all ages, our age 
admonishes whatsoever thinking or writing man it has. Oh! speak to me, 
some wise intelligible speech, your wise meaning, in the shortest and 
clearest way; behold, I am dying for want of wise meaning, and insight 
into the devouring fact: speak, if you have any wisdom! As to song.so- 
called, and your fiddling talent,—even if you have one, much more if you 
have none,—we will talk of that a couple of centuries hence, when things 
are calmer again. Homer shall be thrice welcome; but only when Troy 
is taken : alas! while the siege lasts, and battle’s fury rages everywhere, 
what can I do with the Homer? I want Achilleus and Odysseus, and am 
enraged to see them trying to be Homers!” ’—Pp. 253, 254. 


These fragments give some idea of the intercourse between 
the two men. On the part of Sterling, it was to the last, frank, 
trustful, affectionate, and admiring: ‘ Towards me,’ he says in 
his last letter to Carlyle, a few weeks before his death,— 
‘ Towards me it is still more true than towards England, that 
‘no man has been and done like you. Heaven bless you!’ 
The last soon came; strength ebbed; a life of wandering did 
not restore it. Bordeaux, Madeira, Naples, were in yain, and 
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only steps to melancholy Ventnor. His family began to break 
up. His father was no longer the ‘gallant gentleman’ of old: 
his mother died; his wife just heard the tidings, and the same 
day died also. He bore up, we are told, bravely and serenely 
—and at length he went also. He is buried in the churchyard 
of Bonchurch. 

We have seen the two men meet for the first time; we will 
see them part for the last :—just after Sterling’s great troubles, 
and about a year before his death. There is still the charac- 
teristic disputativeness—Sterling ‘ positive, wrong’ about Crom- 
well, and in spite of Carlyle’s assertions, leaving off unconvinced. 
The details of the interview, the abrupt departure, the ‘ warm, 
queer old room at the inn,’ the ‘ carpeted backstairs,’ the leave- 
taking ‘under the dim skies,—are just the things which every 
man’s memory retains of such occasions, and prizes for their 
very homeliness :— 


‘One evening, I remember he came down hither, designing to have a 
freer talk with us. We were all sad enough, and strove rather to avoid 
speaking of what might make us sadder. Before any true talk had been got 
into, an interruption occurred—some unwelcome arrival: Sterling abruptly 
rose, gave me the signal to rise, and we unpolitely walked away, adjourning 
to his Hotel, which | recollect was in the Strand, near Hungerford Market ; 
some ancient comfortable quaint-lovking place, off the street; where, in a 
good warm queer old room, the remainder of our colloquy was duly 
finished. We spoke of Cromwell, among other things which I have now 
forgotten ; on which subject Sterling was trenchant, positive, and in some 
essential points, wrong,—as I said I would convince him some day. “ Well, 
well!” answered he, with a shake of the head.—We parted betore long; 
bedtime for invalids being come: he escorted me down certain carpeted 
backstairs, and would not be forbidden: we took leave under the dim skies ; 
—and alas! little as I then dreamt of it, this, so far as I can calculate, must 
have been the last time I ever saw him in the world. Softly as a common 
evening, the last of the evenings had passed away, and no other would 
come for me for evermore.’—Pp. 324, 325. 


And so they parted. Such a parting is always awful; espe- 
cially when he who goes had owed so much of what is now 
irrevocable to him who stays. 

It is of course no more than Mr. Carlyle intends us to 
infer, that the change in Sterling’s mind was in great measure 
due to him. The picture through the book is of an eager, 
questioning, clear mind, bending very gradually before an un- 
couth, massive, deep one; of an influence, not intentional, but 
irresistible, communicating not so much the opinions, which were 
of secondary importance, as the colour, and temper, and taste 
of the stouter and firmer mind, to the slighter and more brilliant 
one. ‘There is a singular silence nearly all through, as to defi- 
nite opinions on both sides; but there is the intention to con- 
vey with the utmost significance the impression of a growing and 
decisive change, in one of them, of all that regulates opinion. 
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Sterling began as a Christian and a Clergyman. He began 
with a sympathy for the wise and good of Christendom, and 
‘ with the great body of those who are now endeavouring to guide 
‘and help onwards their fellow men.’ He began as a believer in 
the Christian Faith. Mr. Carlyle indeed is pleased to say, that 
it was ‘ with a mere recognition of the worth of it, but with no 
‘ belief in it at all in my sense of the word belief—no belief but 
‘ one definable as mere theoretic moonshine, which would never 
‘stand the wind and weather of fact.’ What Mr. Carlyle’s sense 
of ‘ belief’ may be, we know not, and from his use of it in this 
book, it becomes still more puzzling; but at the time in question, 
Christian truths were to Sterling the objects of a faith, which 
showed itself by all that faith can show itself by. It is a new 
discovery, that it could not have existed, because it afterwards 
yielded to temptation. But sickness came, and leisure, and with 
it literary excitement, and the acquaintance—the friendship, of 
Mr. Carlyle ; the talking, differmg, sparring, fencing, — yet, 
‘ except in opinions,’ without disagreement. Te began, as we 
have said, the clergyman. He ended, the literary man. ‘By 
‘ slow degrees the wrappings of his ecclesiastical life were un- 
‘ winded from him; by laborious effort of detail, the fragments 
‘ are picked off from him, and he is free of it in soul, as well as 
‘ in title.’ He began as a Christian; at his death, he had ceased 
to be one. He ended, in Mr. Carlyle’s phrase, ‘ not as a sceptic’ 
—‘ if you can understand it,’—not as ‘ a vanquished doubter, but 
* as a victorious believer and doer;’ which means, that ‘ out of the 
‘abysses of conflicting disbelief and sham-belief, and bedlam 
‘ delusion now filling the world, he, like all men of reflection, 
‘ had to seek out and shape a religion for himself.’ He began in 
hope and sympathy. He went hence with the doctrine ringing 
in his ears, in every form of energetic scorn and savage merri- 
ment, that goodness and faith were dead among men; that, with 
the exception of a few ‘honest fighters,’ such as Mr. Carlyle,’ 
fighting each their lonely and desperate battle, the whole gene- 
ration with which he had lived in company, was one of impostors 





! «He sometimes spoke, with a certain zeal, of my starting a Periodical: Why 
not lift up some kind of war flag against the obese platitudes, and sickly super- 
stitious aperies and impostures of the time ? But I had to answer, “ Who will join 
it, my friend?” He seemed to say, “I, for one;” and there was occasionally a 
transient temptation in the thought, but transient only. No fighting regiment, 
with the smallest attempt towards drill, cooperation, commissariat, or the like 
unspeakable advantages, could be raised in Sterling's time or mine; which truly, 
to honest fighters, is a rather grievous want. A grievous, but not quite a fatal one. 
For, failing this, failing all things and all men, there remains the solitary battle 
(and were it by the poorest weapon, the tongue only, or were it even by wise ab- 
stinence and silence, and without any weapon), such as each man for himself can 
wage while he has life: an indubitable and infinitely comfortable fact for every 
man !’—Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling, p. 285. 
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or fools. ‘I tread the common road,’ he writes, in his last 
melancholy but touching letter to Carlyle—‘I tread the com- 
* mon road into the great darkness, without any thought of fear, 
‘and with very much of hope. Certainty, indeed, I have none.’ 


‘ And so he played his part among us, and has now ended it: in this 
first half of the nineteenth century, such was the shape of human destinies 
the world and he made out between them. He sleeps now, in the little 
burying-ground of Bonchurch ; bright, ever-young in the memory of others 
that must grow old; and was honourably released from his toils before the 


hottest of the day.... 

‘ Like other such lives, like all lives, this is a tragedy: high hopes, noble 
efforts ; under thickening difficulties and impediments, ever-new nobleness 
of valiant effort ;—and the result death, with conquests by no means cor- 
responding. A life which cannot challenge the world’s attention; yet 
which does modestly solicit it, and perhaps on clear study will be found to 


reward it.... 
‘A man of infinite susceptivity; who caught everywhere, more than 


others, the colour of the element he lived in, the infection of all that was or 
appeared honourable, beautiful and manful in the tendencies of his time ;— 
whose history therefore is, beyond others, emblematic of that of his ‘Time. 

‘ In Sterling’s writings and actions, were they capable of being well read, 
we consider that there is for all true hearts, and especially for young noble 
seekers and strivers towards what is highest, a mirror in which some 
shadow of themselves and of their immeasurably complex arena will pro- 
fitably present itself’ —Pp. 342, 343. 


It is a bad look-out, indeed, for the Time, if its thinkers and 
workers, and ‘honest fighters,’ are only such as Mr. Sterling 
and Mr. Carlyle. Of Sterling we have nothing more to say. 
He may have been, according to his opportunities, a diligent and 
earnest inquirer after truth, though it was not given him to find 
it: the only proof that Mr. Carlyle gives us is, that he ardently 
pursued literature, and was drawn away by it from religion ; 
and this is none at all. But Mr. Carlyle’s claim to that title is 
becoming more questionable, every book that he writes ; and this 
doubt arises, not from the conclusions to which he comes, but 
from the tone and spirit in which he speaks. Here is a man 
professing the most sacred reverence to truthfulness on the one 
hand, to earnestness and reality of mind and life on the other. 
Before his time, and widely spread, there has been a religion 
which has, eminently and without gainsaying, gathered to itself 
the flower of all excellence, in these later centuries of mankind ; 
has been put to the proof by the truthful, and practically tried 
by the earnest, and has not failed them. And it still lasts and 
works: it is all round him, still believed in and trusted by truth- 
ful and earnest men. [If it is not true, the light and hope of the 
world is put out: but, nevertheless, truth is truth—by wishing 
it, we cannot make a thing true that is not. But it is, at the 
first glance, a monstrous thing, that any man should touch on 
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such a contingency without feeling what he is doing; without 
showing that he is serious and knows what he is about. It is 
not bigotry, but the instinct of true feeling and common sense, 
which gives a summary judgment on any one who, in inter- 
meddling with such tremendous interests, lets us discover those 
intellectual temptations, conceit, or pride, or gloom, or restless- 
ness, or love of theory, which are as imperious over their victims 
as the coarser ones of sense, and if more subtle, are as real and 
as discernible. Into this position of seriously facing the question 
—and showing us that he is seriously facing it—whether, and how 
far Christian religion is what it is generally thought to be, Mr. 
Carlyle, while scornfully asking on all sides for earnestness and 
intelligible language, has, as far as can be seen, steadily declined 
to place himself. For every fact and principle that he has ever 
stated, its truth remains just as it was; but his writings go on 
the assumption that no man of sense and honesty believes it. 
Mr. Carlyle talks much of lies. It is on this lying assumption 
that he is now writing. Even he has not told us in so many 
words, what he ventures to disbelieve. 

Mr. Carlyle has gained a great reputation for being a true- 
hearted and earnest man; unless it is absolutely impossible that 
he should be an impatient, a one-sided, an arrogant, a soured and 
querulous man, we see nothing to drive us to this belief. The 
invention of new words of sarcasm, and the applying them with 
pertinacity and keenness to the weak sides of all sides alike, is in 
itself a proof of no more than of a taste and a power for venting 
dislike and scorn. Many of the most vulgar-minded of our race 
have had the taste, at least, if they have not shared the power. 
And when Mr. Carlyle comes to the great questions on which the 
destiny of men and society hinges, he is, in substance, in his 
view and grasp of them—in spite of his power over detail and 
circumstance—as trivial, as cloudy, as unsatisfying, as destitute 
of any proof of powerful and solid thought, as the ordinary run 
of orators and scribblers, who furnish subjects for his sarcasm. 
Society has always been infested with imposture and sham. It 
is well to tell us so in sharp terms. But what more? Other 
phenomena it certainly has, equally striking and more attractive. 
What of them? True also, cant, and sham belief, and false 
belief, and innumerable confused forms of unreality and folly, 
float on the surface of religion, and overload the Church: so 
they have always done, and always will. It is no peculiarity of 
our days, evil though they be; and it is hard to imagine a poorer, 
or more vulgarly superficial view of religious history and belief 
than one which takes these accidents as the substance and core of 
them—the really important and significant portion of them. Yet 
this is the philosophy which pervades and regulates Mr. Carlyle’s 
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writings. He will not trouble himself with the whole state of the 
facts. He dislikes, and he wants to teach others to dislike ; and 
he does so by appealing to feelings which are just as bad as an 
that he attacks. He appeals, against society, against the Church, 
against Christianity, not to earnestness, but to that counterfeit 
of earnestness which can be as severe and bitter as possible in 
its easy-chair; and takes for its guarantee, that it is original and 
in advance of the time—not as other men are, slow and behind 
it. His way of teaching us earnestness is by every means in 
his power to produce the impression, that earnestness cannot 
have anything more to do with the religion, laws, institutions, 
people, to whom we certainly owe all that we have, and from 
whom we cannot, if we would, divorce our feelings and ourselves. 

Voltaire attacked religion, not by contradicting it, but by 
mocking it. Mr. Carlyle does not contradict in words: he only 
brow-beats. It has outlived Voltaire. In a score of years, 
Mr. Carlyle will not be thought as formidable as Voltaire. 
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Art. VII—The Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints: a contemporary 
History, with Memoirs of the Life and Death of Joseph Smith, 
the *‘ American Mahomet.’ London: Office of the National 
Illustrated Library. 1851. 


A PARALLEL between the obscure sect, which dates its rise from 
the imposture of Joseph Smith, and the mighty gathering of 
nations upon whom the word of the false prophet of Arabia has 
left its impress, will be censured by the majority of our readers, as 
an historical paradox put forward merely for the sake of catching 
the attention of those whose curiosity must be stimulated before 
they can be induced to reflect. For our justification in repeating 
such a parallel, we can make no better appeal than to the silent 
authority of the Geographer’s lines. Let the inquirer look out 
a recent map of the North American continent, and cast his eye 
upon those territories of the Far West, which, within a few 
years, were unknown by name to Europeans, but are now as 
familiar to us as the provinces of France. The first to arrest 
his notice will be the indented coast-line of the modern El Do- 
rado, with its creeks and mountain ranges, that are tempting so 
many wanderers to peril their lives in an unprofitable search 
for the metal by which other hoards than their own are to be 
enriched. Leaving the Californian territory, let him observe 
the Debateable Land of Oregon, the seedplot, as it was thought, 
of the great quarrel in which our Transatlantic rivals were to 
strive with their Anglo-Saxon kinsmen for preeminence among 
the nations of the earth. Returning to the south, he will range 
over the fair territory which American ambition and cupidity 
have lately wrested from the inertness of the Mexican rulers, 
who claimed to be descended from the energetic Conquerors of 
the New World. But the map has not yet been duly studied. 
Between Oregon and New Mexico, bounded by California on 
the west and Nebraska on the east, lies a wide and tempting 
region, deficient in no gifts of nature, already marked out as the 
highway to the gold mines of the west. This remarkable tract 
of country, the table-land from whence flow the waters that 
mingle with two oceans, yesterday was not even known by the 
wandering missionary, or named on the outline of the geographer. 
Now it is a sovereign State, formally admitted by Congress to 
the great confederacy of the Western World,’ a constituent 





' The latest accounts seem to render it doubtful whether this newly-gained 
privilege has satisfied the ambitious race to whom it was granted. There has 
been a movement in favour of absolute independence. 
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portion of that Union, whose astonishing progress in wealth and 
power outstrips the ability of our travellers to describe, and our 
statists to calculate. Utah (so the new State is named) has 
been reduced, indeed, by the act of Congress, from the limits 
which its ambitious inhabitants traced out for the boundary of 
their dominions. But it extends even now from the inhospitable 
steeps of the Sierra Nevada almost to the Rocky Mountains; 
and though it has been forbidden to claim a seaboard on the 
Pacific, it is probable that the energetic emigrants, who have 
rescued its plains from their pristine wildness, will not fail to 
keep some ready communication with the Old World nurseries 
of their enterprise under their own control. Already, it is said, 
the highway of the Mississippi, with its subsequent land journey 
of 1,000 miles, has been exchanged for the less difficult voyage 
round Cape Horn, or the transit of the Isthmus of Panama. 
By one route or another the stream of emigration flows on, and 
every year witnesses the deportation of our mechanics and 
labourers to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, in numbers of 
which each return shows a marked and astonishing increase. 

These emigrants are the Mormonites, for whose creed and 
undertakings men of letters in England feel no other sentiment 
than that of profound contempt. We are inclined to think that 
this feeling will hardly be justified by the testimony of facts. The 
creed, indeed, is contemptible enough; but the enterprise that has 
been accomplished by its believers will bear comparison with the 
most memorable expeditions in the history of the world. For that 
very reason it may be doubted whether the doctrine, too, may 
not be more worthy of attention than the first glance at its 
blasphemous follies might lead us to suppose. If it be not the 
cause or mainspring of the great movement, yet its coexistence 
with so much energy and perseverance redeems it from the im- 
putation of mere puerile absurdity, which its dogmatic state- 
ments provoke. It may appear, perhaps, that Mormonism, in 
common with other impostures, has met a want of the age, and 
has called forth the homage of feelings, for which existing re- 
ligions seemed to offer too narrow a field. Even its grossest 
errors may help us to understand the state of mind to which 
those errors approved themselves. Its falsehoods will remind 
us of the truths on which they border; while its evil practices 
and crimes, if such there be, may be a warning of the moral 
consequences to which all falsehood inevitably tends. 

It has been observed of Mahometanism, that the corruptions 
of all existing religious systems, which it found on the scene of 
its first promulgation, were the favourable conditions of its birth. 
When Mahomet began to make known his claims, there was no 
real faith in Arabia. Each system had departed from its own 
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standard, and had ceased to retain a greater measure of respect 
than custom could ensure from the timid or careless inheritors of 
their fathers’ delusions. At such a time the knowledge of a 
living truth was itself power. The firm resolve to bear testi- 
mony to such a truth implied an energy, with which the worn- 
out deference of slaves to corrupted traditions could not hope to 
compete. The unity of God was a fundamental verity which even 
such a man as Mahomet might well spend his life in vindicating, 
ang which the mixture of countless errors, or the association of 
enormous vices, would be unable wholly to obscure. 

The Mormon Prophet has no such justification of his impos- 
ture as the possession of that great truth gave to the author of 
the Koran. Yet his system, such as it is, bears witness to some 
important principles, with which the motley crowd of nineteenth- 
century sects has no acquaintance. We cannot wonder that 
the conventicles of England and America, often destitute of all 
ecclesiastical organization, with no better food than the frag- 
ments of an unsound theology, should furnish their thousands to 
a cause which had a real fraternity ready to receive them, and 
was not afraid of asserting its own claim to the possession of a 
divine revelation. We must add in sorrow, that we feel no 
surprise at the secessions from the Church itself of some votaries 
willing to accept the monstrous imposture of Joseph Smith. 
Whilst our nominal flocks number so many sheep to whom their 
own shepherds are unknown, so many believers who have not 
the remotest idea of the meaning of their own creed, it cannot 
be expected that any firm resistance should be offered on theolo- 
gical grounds to a new and imposing claim. A system which 
has cunningly availed itself of every suggestion which the 
successes or the failures of contending sects offered to the notice 
of its framers, has no great difficulty in the attempt to outbid 
them all in the contest for popular support. 

It is our object to trace ina few leading particulars the nature 
of this remarkable success, and to point out the features which 
give to the victories of Mormonism a peculiar character among 
the records of religious fanaticism and error. This design does 
not require us to examine minutely into the pretended revela- 
tions and spiritual history of Joseph Smith. In the rise of 
Mormonism, as in the nobler movements of which history gives 
us any account, the original founder’s work is not that which 
influences most largely the character of the whole system. 
Whatever may have been the real value of the Socratic philo- 
sophy, it is the light of Plato’s genius which makes his master’s 
name to shine so brightly after the lapse of two thousand years. 
Even with the different forms and communities in which, unhap- 
pily, Christianity has manifested itself, the same remark holds 
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good. Modern Romanism may trace its dogmatic establishment 
to the Council of Trent, but the brotherhood of Ignatius 
Loyola has given the tone to its war-note, and the energy by 
which its victories have been won. The Church in England 
owes more of good to the divines of the Caroline period, and 
more of evil to the Great Rebellion, than she could trace on either 
hand to her first Reformers. We must read the present by the 
light of the past. If it shocks some persons to meet with a com- 
parison, even in an historical point of view, between the imposture 
of Mormonism and a branch of the Christian Church, we reply 
that we can only judge of a religious movement, whose votaries 
are said to have increased in twenty years from six to three 
hundred thousand, by comparing its conditions with those of 
other great spiritual revolutions. Such a comparison would 
lead us to expect that the men of power and genius, into whose 
hands the direction of the new religious system should fall sub- 
sequently to its first promulgation, would probably give its 
permanent character and regulation to the community rather 
than the bold speculator who first stumbled on the idea of its 
formation. 

In fact, the question of the reality of Joseph Smith’s revela- 
tions is not now a favourite subject with his disciples. ‘The 
great majority simply accept the testimony offered to them 
without any disposition to criticise its value, or any patience to 
listen to the exposure of its absurdities. Relying on that 
argument from the inward evidence of conscience, which has 
been so much urged in the controversial appeals of our own 
seceders to Rome, they refuse to entertain sceptical objections, 
or to admit their force even when they are unanswerably main- 
tained. The revelation, they say, satisfies their own moral 
necegsities, and approves itself to their conscience; what more 
do they want? If they are pressed with arguments from Holy 
Scripture, they retort by an emphatic assertion of their own 
belief in its literal statements, and point out the many instances 
in which the literal meaning is denied by the creeds of their 
opponents. This kind of argumentum ad hominem is indeed 
used by them with no small skill on all occasions. Against the 
Protestant sects they triumphantly allege the disunion and 
uncertainty of their religious progress. The Church of England 
is questioned on account of its schismatical reformation, and the 
Roman communion for the ungodliness and false doctrine of 
the Papal See. Against all religious bodies in common the 
Mormonite charge is, that they lay claim to no present revela- 
tion, no abiding presence of Almighty God displayed in signs 
and wonders and spiritual gifts. 

But the later writers who have advocated the cause are 
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elaborating a quasi-philosophical system, of which it is probable 
that Joseph Smith did not so much as form the conception. 
The most active and intelligent champion of the Mormonite 
scheme in England is a certain Orson Pratt, the author of 
various tracts, especially of an essay entitled the ‘ Absurdities of 
Immaterialism,’ which supports a theory directly contradictory 
to our whole theological system. The first Article of our own 
Church, inherited from the Confessions of Apostolical Chris- 
tendom, is treated with ridicule by the Mormon philosopher. 
On his theory the language of Holy Scripture, which describes 
the dealings of Almighty God with the human family in lan- 
guage intelligible to man, because borrowed from his nature, is 
no accommodation to our imperfect capacities, but the mere 
literal truth. The Almighty Creator is a material substance— 
the Three Persons of the ever-blessed Trinity, ‘three distinct 
material substances, the same in kind, but not in identity.’ 
These positions and the system deducible from them are not 
maintained in the tone of vulgar cant which characterises the 
symbolical books of Mormonism; they are set forth by a skilful 
reasoner, accustomed to reflect, and educated to appreciate the 
wisdom of the past. Warned by the absurdities into which 
some advocates of materialist doctrines have been betrayed, 
Orson Pratt guards himself from any share in their errors, and 
succeeds in constructing a system which, though it may shock 
the Christian and divert the philosopher, is yet plausible enough 
and sufficiently consistent in its parts to arrest the attention of 
the intellectual classes, for whom the coarse imposture of the 
Book of Mormon might offer no attraction. If such writings 
fulfil no other end than that of puzzling the imperfectly educated 
Christian, and rendering him dissatisfied with the community in 
which his lot has been cast, they do a valuable service to the 
writer’s cause. When once doubt has passed into mistrust, and 
mistrust has engendered a painful sense of uncertainty about all 
religious truth, the apostle of a new faith has only to state his 
claim without hesitation and urge it without delay; the anxious 
doubter seizes the hand that is proffered to him in his struggle 
with the waters; any shore is welcome that will receive him 
out of the buffetings of that mental distress. 

We refer to this class of writings partly to mark the rapid 
development of an intellectual system under circumstances that 
seemed to forbid all but the coarsest superstition, and at the 
same time to warn our readers against plunging into controversy 
with well-instructed Mormons under the mistaken idea that 
they will be sufficiently refuted by an exposure of the falsehoods 
or vices of their prophet. The Mormons will admit, perhaps, the 
possible truth of the charges, but they will turn round and inquire 
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whether the Bible contains no record of immoral men employed 
to fulfil God’s promises ; and whether some of His chosen ser- 
vants have not fallen into very grievous transgressions. Their 
prophet, they say, might have enjoyed divine revelations, and 
have been commissioned to perform God's work on earth, though 
his own career was not free from blemish. They will then 
readily shift their ground to their favourite subject, the cold- 
ness and shortcomings of the religious bodies which now divide 
the homage of the world, and thus clear the ground for the esta- 
blishment of their new revelation in its full power and authority. 
With the more ignorant converts, of course, this array of argu- 
ment is unnecessary: every one knows how easy it is by a few 
well-chosen subjects of censure to throw discredit on the esta- 
blished order of things, and how fair the character of a new 
religion may be made to appear in the eyes of the dissatisfied or 
restless. What that religion is, will appear from the Creed of 
the Latter-Day Saints, which we copy from a handbill before us, 
clearly printed on paper of a gorgeous hue, containing the exo- 
teric doctrines of the disciples of Joseph Smith :— 


‘ Latter-Day Saints’ Faith. 

‘We believe in God the Eternal Father, and His Son Jesus Christ, and 
in the Holy Ghost. 

‘ We believe that men will be punished for their own sins, and not for 
Adam’s transgressions. 

‘We believe that through the atonement of Christ all mankind may be 
saved, by obedience to the laws and ordinances of the Gospel. 

‘We believe that these ordinances are :—Ist. Faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ.—2d. Repentance.—3d, Baptism by Immersion for the Remission 
of Sins.—4th, Laying on of hands for the Gift of the Holy Spirit.—5th. The 
Lord’s Supper. 

‘We believe that men must be called of God by Inspiration, and by 
laying on of hands by those who are duly commissioned to preach the 
Gospel and administer in the ordinances thereof. 

‘We believe in the same organization that existed in the primitive 
Church :—viz., apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, &c. 

‘We believe in the powers and gifts of the everlasting Gospel :—viz., 
the gift of faith, discerning of spirits, prophecy, revelation, visions, healing, 
senereen, and the interpretation of tongues, wisdom, charity, brotherly 
ove, &c, 

‘We believe the word of God recorded in the Bible, we also believe the 
word of God recorded in the Book of Mormon, and in all other good books. 

© We believe all that God has revealed, all that he does now reveal, and 
we believe that he will yet reveal many more great and important things, 
pertaining to the kingdom of God and Messiah’s second coming. 

‘ We believe in the literal gathering of Israel, and in the restoration of 
the ten tribes; that Zion will be established upon the western continent, 
that Christ will reign personally upon the earth a thousand years, and that 
the earth will be renewed and receive its paradisaical glory. 

‘We believe in the literal resurrection of the body, and that the dead in 
Christ will rise first, and that the rest of the dead live not again until the 
thousand years are expired. 
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‘ We claim the privilege of worshipping Almighty God according to the 
dictates of our conscience unmolested, and allow all men the same privilege, 
let them worship how or where they may. 

‘We believe in being subject to kings, queens, presidents, rulers, and 
magistrates, in obeying, honouring, and sustaining the law. 

‘We believe in being honest, true, chaste, temperate, benevolent, 
virtuous, and upright, and in doing good to all men; indeed, we may say 
that we follow the admonition of Paul, we “believe all things,” we “ hope 
all things,” we have endured very many things, and hope to be able to 
“endure all things.” Every thing virtuous, lovely, praiseworthy, and of 
good report, we seek after, looking forward to the “‘ recompense of reward.”’ 


The first observation which the perusal of this confession of 
faith suggests, is the skilful use made of that popular reverence 
for the letter of Holy Scripture, which has survived almost 
every other kind of reverence among the members of Protestant 
sects. The phraseology of the Bible is carefully used, its inspi- 
ration admitted, and the Book of Mormon itself is allotted a 
subordinate place after the volume, whose supreme authority 
must be allowed in any appeal to the religious feelings of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. There seems good reason, however, to 
doubt whether this professed reverence is in practice maintained 
among the members whose loyalty may be relied upon, and 
whose services have been secured. Even in this confession of 
faith the inspiration of Scripture is shared with that of ‘all 
other good books.’ In the sermon which Mr. Caswall heard 
during his visit to Nauvoo,’ the Mormonite preacher spoke 
of ‘the old-fashioned book called the Bible, a book princi- 
pally written in Asia by Jews, and suited to peculiar circum- 
stances and peculiar classes.’ Yet it is to be noticed that 
in this, as in similar attempts to depreciate Holy Scripture, the 
Mormons never attack its divine authority ; their objection is 
only to its being made a final revelation. The Bible was a per- 
fect authority for the times and the nations to whom it was 
given: these later times require, and receive, fresh communica- 
tions of God’s will by the mouths of His chosen servants. This 
apparent respect for the word of God secures the Mormon 
preacher a favourable hearing with many, in this country at 
least, who would turn a deaf ear to the direct promulgation in 
the first instance of unscriptural doctrine. They listen to a 
repetition of their favourite phrases delivered with all the 
unction of the conventicle, and when their sympathies are fairly 
enlisted, they are prepared to receive the new chapter in the 
book of divine revelation, which bears the prophetical authority 
of Joseph Smith. 

But if the wisdom of those who framed the Mormonite 





1 <The City of the Mormons : or three days at Nauvoo in 1842.’ By the Rev. 
Henry Caswall, M.A. Author of ‘ America and the American Church,’ 
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theology has been shown in their adherence to the phraseology 
of Holy Scripture, they have evinced still greater discernment 
in their selection of its contents. They have carefully noted the 
prophecies in the New Testament which shadow forth the tokens 
of the second advent of our Lord, and have boldly applied them 
to the circumstances of their own system witha facility for which 
its rapid extension and remarkable success seem in the eyes of 
the ignorant to afford a complete justification. At the same 
time they have hit the: blot which deforms the whole aspect 
of popular Protestantism,—its denial of the present interference 
of Almighty God in the conduct of His Church. Eager to 
disprove the legendary miracles put forth by the Church of 
Rome, the modern school of divines has gone far to deny 
the possibility of miraculous agency altogether. They could 
not rest at this single step in their opposition to the doctrine of 
the Divine Providence, but were compelled, by an unhappy con- 
sistency, to contradict also the truth of that abiding presence of 
God, to which the Church bears witness in her sacramental 
system. They found it needful to draw an arbitrary line at 
a certain era, and to assume that the promises of divine help to 
the Church of Christ could have no fulfilment after the Apo- 
stolic age, but that thenceforward the relations of the Creator 
to His people were comprised in the simple diffusion of His 
written word. The Church has her own way of protesting 
against this modern phase of unbelief,—unbelief favoured (we 
must add) by her negligence in asserting the value of the gifts 
entrusted to her charge. But there have not been wanting 
other protests on the part of thoughtful speculators who saw the 
inconsistency between the popular view and many plain scrip- 
tural texts. The system popularly known as Irvingism, which 
numbers among its adherents not a few men of learning and 
ability, makes distinct assertion of the continuance of prophetic 
gifts amongst the Lord’s people. An argument, parallel to that 
by which the Papal Infallibility is supported, is advanced in 
behalf of the probability that an inspired book would not be 
left in the world, without the assistance of inspired inter- 
preters of its contents. Emanuel Swedenborg’s name will 
readily occur to the thoughts of any one who has noticed the 
growth of modern religious systems, as an instance of the 
manner in which their founders have felt the necessity of 
ascribing their tenets to direct revelation. To enthusiastic 
spirits, the assumption that God never can interfere again for 
the direct announcement of His will is as intolerable in itself 
as it certainly has no warrant in the teaching of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Of the way in which the Mormons take advantage of 
this practical unbelief among the sects around them, the follow- 
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ing hymn gives some idea. Its insertion may, perhaps, need 
some apology, but it is a characteristic specimen of the de- 
votional poetry in vogue amongst the Mormon people. 


‘ The God that others worship is not the God for me; 
He has no parts nor body, and cannot hear nor see ; 
But I’ve a God that lives above— 
A God of power and of love— 
A God of revelation, oh! that’s the God for me; 
Oh! that’s the God for me; oh! that’s the God for me. 


‘ A church without apostles is not the church for me ; 
it’s like a ship dismasted afloat upon the sea ; 
But I’ve a church that’s always led 
By the twelve stars around its head ; 
A church with good foundations. Oh! that’s the church for me, &e., 


‘ The hope that Gentiles cherish is not the hope for me ; 
It has no hope for knowledge, far from it I would be ; 
But I’ve an hope that will not fail, 
‘That reaches safe within the veil ; 
Which hope is like an anchor. Oh! that’s the hope, &c. 


‘ The heaven of sectarians is not the heaven for me; 
So doubtful its location, neither on land nor sea; 
But I’ve an heaven on the earth, 
The land and home that gave me birth ; 
A heaven of light and knowledge. Oh! that’s the heaven, &c. 


‘ A church without a gathering is not the church for me ; 
The Saviour would not order it, whatever it might be ; 
But [’ve a church that’s called out 
From false traditions, fear and doubt, 
A gathering dispensation, Oh! that’s the church, &c.’ 


This hymn does not give a very high idea of the taste or 
reverence of Mormon poetry; but it expresses in a popular 
way the nature of that comparison between the Church of the 
Latter-day Saints and the Protestant sects, by which the former 
is enabled to gain so many proselytes to its cause. It appeals 
at once to a principle of faith in the supernatural, to which the 
majority of mankind even in the nineteenth century are not in- 
sensible. It assumes an identity of operation for its own marvels 
with the work of the Spirit in other days, and claims to be heard 
with no greater prejudice against its divine authority than that 
which is felt on reading $. Paul’s recital of the miraculous 
gifts bestowed on the Corinthian Church. Dr. Newman’s 
argument for the miracles of Rome is urged with popular ac- 
ceptance in behalf of the revelations of Joe Smith. 

Vith Mormonism, as with the Roman claim, the question 
really resolves itself into an inquiry about the evidence alleged 
for the particular facts. In either case the @ priori objections 
seem to us singularly unsafe to depend upon for confuting the 
believers in such facts. The absurdity of certain statements 
or transactions, —the illiterate vulgarity of their relators,— 
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the inadequacy of the objects for which the divine inter- 
ference is alleged to have taken place; these, and the like 
objections, depend, it is clear, on the objector’s view of what 
ought or ought not to be the character and purpose of a 
revelation from above. ‘They may be urged, and have been 
urged again and again, by cavillers, against the miracles of 
Scripture with temporary success. Such arguments make no 
impression on the minds of men who have devoutly accepted 
the system in which the miracles appear; if the truth of the 
whole be admitted, it becomes a sin to doubt the value or 
reality of the parts. Nor, indeed, is it possible, under such 
conditions, to conduct any impartial inquiry into the evidence 
for particular facts. An inward persuasion takes the place 
of all argument, and vindicates for itself the creditable security 
of a saving faith. The state of mind in which such an im- 
posture as Mormonism may be honestly, though not excusably, 
received, is illustrated by a conversation which Mr. Caswall 
relates to have occurred between himself and a Mormon doctor 
in the course of a ferry over the Mississippi. The physician 
was so earnest in his rhetoric that he forgot his duty as helms- 
man, and nearly frustrated the efforts of the boatmen to land 
himself and his companion on the wished-for strand. 


‘ He said that the truth of Mormonism did not depend on the character 
of Smith or of any other man, That our Lord had told the Jews that there 
were other sheep, not of that fold, whom he intended to bring, and that in 
accordance with this declaration, after his ascension into heaven, he 
descended again in America, and preached the Gospel to the Indians, as 
the veracious history of the Book of Mormon assured us. That for his own 
part his faith had been produced solely by the power of God, and that if he 
was deceived, God Almighty had deceived him, and no other. ‘I was once 
an honest Atheist,” he proceeded; “I felt that Christianity could not be 
true, since Christians have not yet decided among themselves what Chris- 
tianity is. I was induced by curiosity to listen to the preaching of a 
Mormon elder. My attention was strongly arrested; I began to believe 
in God, and for many weeks and months was earnest in my prayer to Him 
for a knowledge of the truth. After the spaee of six months, I was one 
night lying awake in my bed meditating, when suddenly a conviction of 
the reality of the Christian religion flashed upon my mind like lightning. 
I saw the truth of the Scriptures and of the Book of Mormon. I felt 
powerfully convinced that the prophecies of Joseph Smith were from God. 
At the same time, I was filled with a supernatural ecstasy which resembled 
heaven itself. I could not restrain my feelings, but cried out, ‘O my God, 
if it be thus to be baptized with the Holy Ghost, what must it be to be 
baptized with fire!’ From that time I have been a member of the ‘ Latter 
Day Church,’ and, believe me, I would rather be an honest Atheist again, 
than embrace the doctrines of any of the sects. If the religion which 
I profess be false, there is no true religion upon earth!”’’ 


No process of argument can resist such a conviction as this. 
The very fact of the man’s conversion becomes to him an evi- 
dence of its propriety, and a denial of the doctrine which he has 
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embraced is no less than a thankless repudiation of the grace of 
God vouchsafed to his soul. 

And yet to unfriendly inquirers it is an amazing thing to see 
how absolutely baseless is the presumed theory of inspiration, 
for which the exercise of this unreasoning faith is required. 
Inquiry was made at so early a period into the claims of the 
new religion, that the materials for its composition can be at 
once identified. Its ecclesiastical parent was the Campbellite 
sect, which prevailed at the time through a large portion of the 
United States. From this once popular heresy,—a modification 
of the Baptist sect,—the Mormonite creed borrowed its ‘ bap- 
tism by immersion for the remission of sins,’ and other of its 
leading doctrines. Sidney Rigdon, a Campbellite preacher, 
superior in learning and address to the prophet himself, appears 
to have given order and consistency to Smith’s revelations by 
a communication of the knowledge acquired in his own profes- 
sion. From the same source came the idea of an ecclesiastical 
government by apostles, elders, bishops, &c., founded on a literal 
adoption of scriptural terms, which proved to be so great an 
attraction to converts, and so useful in directing the energies 
of the infant society. The Book of Mormon itself was identified 
in its style and general contents with a work of fiction composed 
by one Solomon Spaulding—composed, as it seems, rather as a 
literary prolusion than with any dishonest purpose—in the begin- 
ning of the present century, of which the manuscript was clan- 
destinely removed from his literary remains. This work had been 
designed to illustrate a favourite theory of the migration of the 
lost Jewish tribes to America—a theory which, it is well known, 
has been held to possess no inconsiderable amount of probability 
by learned and candid inquirers. This notion Smith adopted 
almost in the words of Mr. Spaulding, and made the predictions 
of the romance a groundwork for his own revelations. Its 
history, not altogether free from anachronisms and other mis- 
takes, he put forth as the genuine account of a Jewish race, 
whose ancestor left Jerusalem in the reign of Zedekiah, because 
of the wickedness of the city. His story and that of his family, 
including their migration under Divine direction to America, 
are continued down to the end of the fourth century of the 
Christian era, when the whole race was exterminated, and their 
sacred books buried in the earth, to be discovered after 1,600 
years by Joseph Smith, and by him explained to mankind 
through the immediate power of God. A still more important 
work was ‘ The Book of Covenants and Revelations,’ containing, 
in the form of Divine announcements, the various directions for 
the establishment of Smith’s power, and the arrangements which 
from time to time it was his policy to effect amongst his fol- 
Jowers. It was with reference to this, perhaps, that he com- 
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pared himself to Mahomet; in both cases, certainly, the revela- 
tions were marvellously convenient to their supposed recipients ; 
it may well be matter of surprise that in America, as in Arabia, 
men should have so readily accepted as divine truths pretensions 
which harmonized with the longings of human passion, and the 
necessities of worldly policy. 

Thus far, then, it appears from internal evidence what were 
the favourable conditions of the first preaching of Mormonism. 
It adopted from existing religions its respect for the letter of 
Holy Scripture, while it brought forward from that treasury 
doctrines neglected by the sectarian teachers; it appealed, 
amongst the educated, to the Christian principle of faith,— 
amongst the ignorant to the natural love of the new and mar- 
vellous which has nowhere received a more vigorous develop- 
ment than in America; above all, it held out in its imposing 
organization and lofty claims, a hope of that certainty which 
is so grateful to the perplexed enthusiast, and that guidance 
which, under one shape or another, most men will prefer to the 
trouble of choosing their own path by the light which God has 
granted to them. 

But Mormonism has to thank its enemies for its great suc- 
cess. It is an old remark, that persecution is necessary for the 
real advancement of any great spiritual cause; but the perse- 
cution to which the Latter-Day Saints have been subjected, has 
been ina peculiar degree the occasion of calling out the energy 
of their system, and setting it free from the trammels imposed 
by its equivocal origin. If it had effected no more than the 
removal of the founders of the society from scenes where their 
character was in ill repute, it would have been a ‘great advan- 
tage. In the states of Vermont or New York, Smith was known 
as a member of a disreputable family, himself engaged in dis- 
creditable speculations, and preferring a precarious support 
from the credulity of money-diggers to any honest industry. 
In the Far West his prophetic claims were not liable to the 
injurious imputations which these associations involved, and 
perhaps his own powers were more freely exerted when he felt 
himself to be beyond the reach of such inconvenient criticism. 
Moreover, the labours and perils of the persecuted Mormonites 
constituted in themselves a fulfilment of prophecy, and a’proof 
of Divine aid. No miracle which fanatics could invent would 
have been a more powerful argument than the repeated renewal 
of prosperity after cruel reverses, and the rapid recovery from 
what seemed to have been utter extinction. Qualities, too, 
were brought out under the pressure of misfortune which would 
have dignified any society. While the lukewarm deserted the 
sinking cause, the remnant were drawn together in a brotherly 
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union, iving occasion for acts of fortitude and endurance, of 
which Ehristians may blush to read. Nor must it be overlooked, 
that the isolation of the Mormonites, caused by repeated perse- 
cutions, gave them the opportunity of developing their organi- 
zation with a completeness which would have been impossible 
in the midst of older institutions and regular authorities. 

There is, indeed, something not a little remarkable in the 
violent opposition with which Smith and his followers were so 
repeatedly assailed. In a country where all religions are equal, 
and every variety of belief flourishes in so much luxuriance, 
it seems strange that the Mormonites should have been per- 
petually attacked, whilst, at the same time, they were winning 
a constant increase of support. Perhaps this very success may 
have moved the envy of the rival denominations, from whom 
their proselytes were gained, and whose endless divisions, justi- 
fied by the exaggerated doctrine of private judgment, which 
they preached, could never compete with the well-arranged and 
compact order of the Church of the Latter-Day Saints. Of the 
reality of the crimes laid to their charge by the authors of these 
persecutions, it is very difficult to speak with any degree of 
certainty. It is as unlikely that their misdemeanours could have 
been such as to excuse the outrages committed in Missouri and 
Illinois, as that their present abode should be the Utopia of 
virtuous innocence which some recent travellers describe. The 
enmity of which they have been the objects, may, perhaps, 
receive some illustration from the parallel animosity against the 
Jesuits in the old continent. The American mob, like the royal 
and aristocratical authorities of Europe, were displeased to find 
an imperium in imperio, governed by influences which they 
could not control, interfering in popular elections, and threaten- 
ing, at no distant period, to become the rulers of the land. 

From the very first institution of his ‘Church,’ Joseph Smith 
met with reproaches and affronts. In the villages of Western 
New York, where his family were known, the people insulted 
him, and broke down a dam, which he had made across a stream 
of water for the purpose of baptizing his disciples. In Ohio, 
he met with the same opposition. At Kirtland, in that 
State, were the first indications of his future amazing success. 
The society which he founded there in 1830, and which re- 
ceived under the influence of Sidney Rigdon the first infusion 
of systematized Mormonism, rapidly numbered its hundreds of 
believers, and excited the jealousy of the whole country. But 
his most ferocious assailants were the people of Jackson County, 
in the State of Missouri, where he founded the Mormonite 
colony of Zion. The ‘Bishop’ of this place was tarred and 
feathered by the mob, houses were pulled down, and men flogged 
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so severely as to cause their death. Hundreds were compelled 
to fly with wives and families from possessions which their 
enemies seized or destroyed. So hasty was their flight, that 
200 women and children spent a night on the naked prairie in 
the cold and rain, while they waited for the means of crossing 
the Missouri river. Again, in Clay County, a part of the same 
State, after a four years’ sojourn, during which their industry 
and energy had produced a remarkable increase of wealth and 
numbers, their aggressive power provoked a fierce retaliation. 
The militia and the authorities were against them, determined 
to second the popular cry for their expulsion. The massacre 
at Haun’s Mill, in which a Mormon child of nine years old was 
shot in cold blood by the assailants, occupies a terrible promi- 
nence among the records of their expulsion from the whole 
territory of Missouri. 

After incredible hardships in the winter of 1830, fifteen 
thousand Mormons found a home in Illinois. Their city of 
Nauvoo, on the banks of the Mississippi, soon became famous 
throughout America. Their temple, of which the foundation- 
stone was laid in 1841 with a magnificent ceremonial, was said 
to be the finest building in the United States. They hada 
well-appointed legion of troops, a university, and a brilliant 
staff of civil and military authorities. Yet from this place too 
they were expelled, with circumstances of still greater misery 
and contempt, by a popular movement, aided by the whole 
executive of the State. It was after the tragical death of the 
prophet himself, who was shot by a mob, when the doors of the 
prison in which he was confined had been broken open, that 
this final expulsion of the Mormons from the Eastern States of 
America occurred. The whole relation has the interest of a 
romance, and will well repay the perusal of those who think 
that the nineteenth century can furnish no parallel to the civil 
wars and national migrations of classical or medieval times. 
We cannot resist making an extract from the spirited, though 
somewhat highly-coloured, account of Colonel Kane, who was 
a companion of the march which the expelled community made 
from their ruined city in Illinois to their new home in the wild 
districts beyond the Rocky Mountains. This is the commence- 
ment of his narrative :— 


‘ A few years ago, ascending the Upper Mississippi in the autumn, when 
its waters were low, I was compelled to travel by land past the regions of 
the Rapids. My road lay through the Half-Breed-Tract, a fine section of 
Iowa, which the unsettled state of its land-titles had appropriated as a 
sanctuary for coiners, horse thieves, and other outlaws. I had left my 
steamer at Keokuk, at the foot of the Lower Fall, to hire a carriage, and to 
contend for some fragments of dirty meal with the swarming flies, the only 
scavengers of the locality. From this place to where the deep water of the 
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river returns, my eye wearied to see everywhere sordid, vagabond, and 
idle settlers; and a country marred, without being improved by their 
careless hands. : 

‘I was descending the last hill-side upon my journey, when a landscape 
in delightful contrast broke upon my view. Half encircled by a bend of 
the river, a beautiful city lay glittering in the fresh morning sun; its 
bright new dwellings, set in cool green gardens, ranging up around a 
stately dome-shaped hill, which was crowned by a noble marble edifice, 
whose high tapering spire was radiant with white and gold. The city 
appeared to cover several miles; and beyond it, in the background, there 
rolled off a fair country, chequered by the careful lines of fruitful hus- 
bandry. The unmistakeable marks of industry, enterprise, and educated 
— everywhere, made the scene one of singular and most striking 

eauty. 

. le a natural impulse to visit this inviting region. I procured a 
skiff, and rowing across the river, landed at the chief wharf of the city. 
No one met me there. I looked, and saw no one. I could hear no one 
move; though the quiet everywhere was such, that I heard the flies buzz, 
and the water-ripples break against the shallow of the beach. I walked 
through the solitary streets. The town lay as in a dream, under some 
deadening spell of loneliness, from which I almost feared to wake it; for 
plainly it had not slept long. There was no grass growing up in the 
paved ways; rains had not entirely washed away the prints of dusty 
footsteps. 

‘Yet I went about unchecked. I went into empty workshops, rope- 
walks, and smithies, The spinner’s wheel was idle; the carpenter had gone 
from his work-bench and shavings, his unfurnished sash and casing. Fresh 
bark was in the tanner’s vat, and the fresh-chopped lightwood stood piled 
against the baker’s oven. The blacksmith’s shop was cold; but his coal 
heap, and ladling pool, and crooked water-horn, were all there, as if he 
had just gone off for a holiday. No work-people anywhere looked to know 
my errand. If I went into the gardens, clinking the wicket latch loudly 
after me, to pull the marygolds, heart’sease, and lady-slippers, and draw a 
drink with the water-sodden well-bucket and its noisy chain; or, knocking 
off with my stick the tall heavy-headed dahlias and sunflowers, hunted over 
the beds for cucumbers and love apples,—no one called out to me from any 
opened window, or dog sprang forward to bark an alarm. I could have sup- 
posed the people hidden in the houses, but the doors were unfastened ; and 
when at last I timidly entered them, I found dead ashes white upon the 
hearths, and had to tread a-tiptoe, as if walking down the aisle of a country 
church, to avoid rousing irreverent echoes from the naked floors. 

‘On the outskirts of the town was the city graveyard; but there was no 
record of plague there, nor did it in anywise differ much from other Pro- 
testant American cemeteries. Some of the mounds were not long sodded ; 
some of the stones were newly set, their. dates recent, and their black 
inscriptions glossy in the mason’s hardly dried lettering ink. Beyond the 
graveyard, out of the fields, I saw, in one spot hard by where the fruited 
boughs of a young orchard had been roughly torn down, the still smoulder- 
ing remains of a barbecue fire, that had been constructed of rails from 
the fencing round it. It was the latest sign of life there. Fields upon 
fields of heavy-headed yellow grain lay rotting ungathered upon the ground. 
No one was at hand to take in their rich harvest. As far as the eye could 
reach, they stretched away—they sleeping tvo in the hazy air of autumn. 

‘Only two portions of the city seemed to suggest the import of this 
mysterious solitude. On the southern suburb the houses looking out upon 
the country showed, by their splintered wood-work and walls battered to the 
foundation, that they had lately been the mark of a destructive cannonade. 
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And in and around the splendid Temple, which had been the chief object of 
my admiration, armed men were barracked, surrounded by their stacks of 
musketry and pieces of heavy ordnance. These challenged me to render 
an account of myself, and why I had had the temerity to cross the water 
without a written permit from the leader of their band. Though these 
men were generally more or less under the influence of ardent spirits, after I 
had explained myself as a passing stranger, they seemed anxious to gain my 
good opinion. They told me the story of the Dead City; that it had been 
a notable manufacturing and commercial mart, sheltering over 20,000 
persons; that they had waged war with its inhabitants for several years; 
and had been finally successful only a few days before my visit, in an action 
fought in front of the ruined suburb; after which, they had driven them 
forth at the point of the sword. ‘The defence, they said, had been obstinate, 
but gave way on the third day’s bombardment. They boasted greatly of 
their prowess, especially in this battle, as they called it; but I discovered 
they were not of one mind as to certain of the exploits that had dis- 
tinguished it; one of which, as I remember, was, that they had slain a 
father and his son, a boy of fifteen, not long residents of the fated city, whom 
they admitted to have borne a character without reproach, They also 
conducted me inside the massive sculptured walls of the curious Temple, in 
which they said the banished inhabitants were accustomed to celebrate the 
mystic rites of an unhallowed worship. They particularly pointed out to 
me certain features of the building, which, having been the peculiar objects 
of a former superstitious regard, they had, as matter of duty, sedulously 
defiled and defaced. The reputed sites of certain shrines they had thus 
particularly noticed; and various sheltered chambers, in one of which was 
a deep well, constructed, they believed, with a terrible design. Beside 
these, they led me to see a large and deep chiselled marble vase or basin, 
supported upon twelve oxen, also of marble, and of the size of life, of which 
they told some romantic stories, They said the deluded persons, most of 
whom were emigrants from a great distance, believed their Deity coun- 
tenanced their reception here of a baptism of regeneration, as proxies for 
whomsoever they held in warm affection in the countries from which they 
had‘come. That here parents ‘ went into the water ’ for their lost children, 
children for their parents, widows for their spouses, and young persons for 
their lovers: that thus the Great Vase came to be for them associated 
with all dear and distant memories, and was therefore the object, of all 
others in the building, to which they attached the greatest degree of idola- 
trous affection. On this account, the victors had so diligently desecrated 
it, as to render the apartment in which it was contained too noisome to 
abide in. They permitted me also to ascend into the steeple, to see where 
it had been lightning-struck on the Sabbath before; and to look out east 
and south, on wasted farms like those I had seen near the city, extending 
till they were lost in the distance. Here in the face of pure day, close to 
the scar of the Divine wrath left by the thunderbolt, were fragments of 
food, cruses of liquor, and broken drinking vessels, with a brass drum and 
a steam-boat signal bell, of which I afterwards learned the use with pain. 

‘It was after nightfall when I was ready to cross the river on my return. 
The wind had freshened since the sunset, and the water beating roughly 
into my little boat, I hedged higher up the stream than the point I had left 
in the morning, and landed where a faint glimmering light invited me 
to steer. 

‘ Here, among the dock and rushes, sheltered only by darkness, without 
a roof between them and the sky, I came upon a crowd of several hundred 
human creatures, whom my movements roused from uneasy slumber on 
the ground, 

‘ Passing these on my way to the light, I found it came from a tallow 
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candle in a paper funnel shade, such as is used by street-vendors of apples 
and pea-nuts, and which, flaming and guttering away in the bleak air off 
the water, shone flickeringly on the emaciated features of a man in the last 
stage of a bilious remittent fever. They had done their best for him. 
Over his head was something like a tent made of a sheet or two, and he 
rested on a but partially ripped-open old straw mattress, with a hair sofa- 
cushion under his head for a pillow. His gaping jaw and glazing eye told 
how short a time he would monopolize these luxuries ; though a seemingly 
bewildered and excited person, who might have been his wife, seemed to 
find hope in occasionally forcing him to swallow awkwardly sips of the 
tepid river water, from a burned and battered bitter-smelling tin coffee-pot. 
Those who knew better had furnished the apothecary he needed,—a tooth- 
less old baldhead, whose manner had the repulsive dulness of a man 
familiar with death-scenes. He, so long as I remained, mumbled in his 
patient’s ear a monotonous and melancholy prayer, between the pauses of 
which I heard the hiccup and sobbing of two little girls, who were sitting 
upon a piece of drift-wood outside. 

‘ Dreadful, indeed, was the suffering of these forsaken beings; bowed 
and cramped by cold and sun-burn, alternating as each weary day and 
night dragged on, they were almost all of them the crippled victims of 
disease. They were there because they had no homes, nor hospital, nor 
poor-house, nor friends to offer them any. They could not satisfy the 
feeble cravings of their sick: they had not bread to quiet the fractious 
hunger-cries of their children. Mothers and babes, daughters and grand- 
parents, all of them alike were bivouacked in tatters, wanting even cover- 
ing to comfort those whom the sick shiver of fever was searching to 
the marrow. 

‘These were Mormons, in Lee County, Iowa, in the fourth week of the 
month of September, in the year of our Lord 1846. The city—it was 
Nauvoo, Illinois. The Mormons were the owners of that city, and the 
smiling country round. And those who had stopped their ploughs, who 
had silenced their hammers, their axes, their shuttles, and their workshop- 
wheels,—those who had put out their fire, who had eaten their food, 
spoiled their orchards, and trampled under foot their thousands of acres 
of unharvested bread,—these were the keepers of their dwellings, the 
carousers in their temple, whose drunken riot insulted the ears of the 
dying. 

‘1 think it was as I turned from the wretched night-watch of which 
T have spoken, that I first listened to the sounds of revel of a party of the 
guard within the city. Above the distant hum of the voices of many, 
occasionally rose distinct the loud oath-tainted exclamation, and the falsely 
intonated scrap of vulgar song: but lest this requiem should go unheeded, 
every now and then, when their boisterous orgies strove to attain a sort of 
ecstatic climax, a cruel spirit of insulting frolic carried some of them up 
into the high belfry of the temple-steeple, and there, with the wicked 
childishness of inebriates, they whooped and shrieked, and beat the drum 
that I had seen, and rung, in charivaric unison, their loud-tongued steam- 
boat bell. 

‘ They were all told—not more than six hundred and forty persons, 
who were thus lying on the river flats. But the Mormons in Nauvoo and 
its dependencies had been numbered the year before at over twenty thou- 
sand. Where were they? They had last been seen carrying in mournful 
train their sick and wounded, halt and blind, to disappear behind the 
western horizon, pursuing the phantom of another home. Hardly any- 
thing else was known of them: and people asked with curiosity, “ What 
had been their fate—what their fortunes?” ” 
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The narrative of which we have now quoted the commence- 
ment, was read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 
the spring of 1850. A second edition was soon called for, 
which contained some remarks on the charges made against the 
Mormons of dishonesty and sensuality: we shall have occasion 
to refer to them presently. The discourse itself is exceedingly 
valuable, as the testimony of an eye-witness to the particulars 
of one of the most extraordinary pilgrimages recorded in the 
history of the world. Colonel Kane accompanied the main 
expedition, and has related the facts of its progress with the 
glowing enthusiasm of a pilgrim’s experience. Of the truth 
of his account in its main circumstances we see no reason to 
doubt. 

The populace in Illinois had for some time manifested a simi- 
lar temper to that which had been previously displayed in 
Missouri with such melancholy results. The murder of Joseph 
Smith was felt to have made the breach irreparable; and an 
assembly of delegates from nine counties demanded the expul- 
sion of the ‘ Saints’ from the State, in which their power and 
pretensions provoked such deadly animosity. The citizens of 
Nauvoo, after much controversy, and after manifestations of 
implacable severity on the part of the mob, agreed to depart 
from their beautiful city, to leave the territory which they had 
reclaimed and the wealth they had accumulated for a distant 
home in the unknown region of the Great Salt Lake beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. A company of pioneers, the most vigorous 
and active of their society, went forward to mark the way: 
the property and persons of the remaining body were to be 
respected during the interval which must elapse before they 
could follow. These pioneers set out—some of them crossed the 
Mississippi on the ice—in February 1846, and commenced their 
march over the prairie, ill prepared to face the perils of that 
tremendous journey. Their line was marked by the graves of 
the sufferers, who fell victims to the cold and rain, which im- 
peded their march and crippled their energies through the 
dreary months of that inclement winter and the still more fatal 
spring which followed it. Two circumstances brought unlooked- 
for hindrance to the expedition. The one was a demand from 
the government of the United States of a contingent of troops 
for the Mexican war, with which in the midst of their troubles 
they notwithstanding complied ;—the other and more disastrous 
calamity was the intelligence of the treachery of their old ene- 
mies in Illinois, provoked, perhaps, by the ‘ consecration’ of the 
Nauvoo temple, which had led to a general onslaught of the 
armed multitude and the ruthless extermination or expulsion of 
the dwellers in the ‘Holy City.’ The people of Iowa were 
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amazed to see the stream of emigrants passing westward like an 
endless procession, with their wagons and ox-teams, their 
families and all the property they could save from the wreck, 
on what seemed a hopeless journey—the Californian road was 
not then explored—to the unknown wilderness. The constant 
arrivals of these stragglers, often in a state of destitution and 
helplessness, retarded the march of the more active companies, 
who could not leave their brethren to die in the prairie, and 
whose energies were tasked to provide food and shelter for the 
gathering multitude. It was this which compelled the pilgrim 
horde to winter amongst the Indian tribes at the close of the 
year 1846; it was not until the autumn of the following year 
that the advanced guard issued from the perilous defiles of the 
Rocky Mountains to occupy the plain of Deseret: in 1848 
they were joined by the last remnant from inhospitable Mis- 
souri. The details of the journey, ‘ the desert march, the ford, 
the quicksand, the Indian battle, the bison chase, the prairie 
fire,’ are sketched by Colonel Kane, their adventurous partaker, 
with all a traveller’s zest. The descriptions of their encamp- 
ments in the wilderness derive a peculiar interest from the 
remarkable discipline—and that, too, under religious sanctions 
—which pervaded their host in spite of its hardships and the 
numberless divisions in which it was of necessity dispersed. 
Add to this the mechanical proficiency and experience of the 
travellers,—the Mormon gunsmith would turn out a neatly- 
finished rifle, working in the prairie with the grass above his 
shoulders,—and a picture of national migration is presented to 
us, for which we know no parallel in history. 

The feature in Colonel Kane’s narrative, which, next to its 
romantic detail of peril and endurance, arrests the reader's 
attention, is his warm admiration of the moral character of the 
Mormon multitude. This view is directly opposed to the notion 
prevalent in the United States; it is contradictory of the 
evidence given by Mr. Caswall, after his visit to Nauvoo in 
1842; and it is at variance with the expectation which Chris- 
tians would naturally form of the results to be produced by 
a fanatical imposture like the system of Joseph Smith. It 
seems but fair to give the writer’s own explanation of this dis- 
crepancy. We quote from a Mormon publication, ‘ The Millen- 
nial Star,’ a postscript to the second edition of Colonel Kane’s 
discourse :— 


‘I have been annoyed by comments this hastily written discourse has 
elicited: well-meaning friends have even invited me to tone down its 
remarks in favour of the Mormons, for the purpose of securing them a 
readier acceptance. I can only make them more express. The truth must 
take care of itself. I not only meant to deny that the Mormons in anywise 
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fall below our own standard of morals, but would be distinctly understood 
to ascribe to those of their number with whom I associated in the West, a 
general correctness of deportment and purity of character above the aver- 
age of ordinary communities. The furthest Ican go towards qualifying 
my testimony will be to name the causes to which, as a believer in nature's 
compensations, I have myself credited this undue morality. 

‘ 1t was partly attributable, perhaps, to their forced abstemiousness. . . . 
Some influence should be referred also to their custom, of early and equal 
marriages, these not being regulated by the prudential considerations which 
embarrass opulent communities ; something more to the supervision which 
was incidental to their nomadic life, and the habits it encouraged of dis- 
ciplined but grateful industry. 

‘ The chief cause, however, was probably found in this fact. The Mor- 
mons, as I saw them, though a majority, were but a portion of the Church 
as it flourished in Illinois. When the persecution triumphed there, and no 
alternative remained for the steadfast in the faith but the flight out of 
Egypt into the wilderness, as it was termed, all their fair-weather friends 
forsook them. Priests and elders, scribes and preachers, deserted by whole 
counsels at a time; each talented knave, of whose craft they had been 
victims, finding his own pretext for abandoning them, without surrendering 
the money bag of which he was the holder. One of these, for instance, bore 
with him so considerable a congregation that he was able to found quite 
a thriving community in Northern Wisconsin, which I believe he after- 
wards transplanted entire to an island in one of the Lakes. ... . Quite 
recently an abandoned clergyman, who shortly before the Exod was ex- 
communicated for his improper conduct, has presented a memorial to Con- 
gress, in which he charges the Mormons with very much more than he 
himself appears to have been guilty of. . . . . So the Mormons have been, 
as it were, broken and screened by calamity. Their designing leaders have left 
them, to seek fairer fortunes elsewhere. Those that remain of the old rock 
are the masses, always honest in the main, and sincere even in delusion; 
and their guides are a few tried and trusty men, little initiated in the 
plotting of synagogues, and more noted by services rendered than bounties 
received. They are the men whom I saw on the prairie trail, sharing sor- 
row with the sorrowful and poverty with the poor ;—the chief of them all, 
a man of rare natural endowment, to whose masterly guidance they are 
mainly indebted for their present prosperity, driving his own ox-team and 
carrying his sick child in his arms." 

‘ The fact explains itself that those only were willing to undertake their 
fearful pilgrimage of penance whom a sense of conscientious duty made 
willing to give up the world for their religion. The Mormons, I knew, 
were all, as far as I could judge, partakers of the sacrament, persons of 
prayer and faith; and their contentment, their temperance, their heroism, 
their strivings after that golden age of Christian brotherhood, were but the 
manifestations of their ever-present and engrossing devotional feeling.’ 


But whatever be the judgment of candid inquirers as to the 
moral and social bearings of Mormonism, it is plain that as an 
emigration movement it will continue to exercise great in- 
fluence. In the present state of England many a family will be 
allured by the hope of a home in the Far West, where mecha- 
nical skill will be appreciated, and honest industry encouraged ; 





1 This was Brigham Young, the choice of the Mormons for Governor of 
Deseret. 
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who would care neither for the ‘ Book of Covenants,’ nor for the 
speculations of a materialist philosophy. The Saints were said 
last year to have set aside from the profits of their husbandry, 
or of the Californian diggings—for there are gold-hunters too 
in the Latter-Day Church—94,080 ounces of gold for the pur- 
pose of gathering the poor saints from England and other parts 
of Europe, as well as from the remote districts of the American 
Union, into the Great Salt Lake Valley. Their accommoda- 
tion for emigrants is carefully provided, and order maintained 
on the voyage. When they reach the Mormon territory, they 
find no such difficulties as beset the unfortunate crowds who are 
‘shovelled out’ on other parts of the American continent. 
What wonder if their emigration agency commands a steady 
success, and makes proselytes of those to whose faith so tempting 
a Canaan is proposed ? 

At the Conference publicly held in London, in June, details 
were given of the success of the ‘elders’ in their various 
missions. In the metropolis! itself there appear to be about 
3,000 members of this strange society. There is scarcely a 
town, where a branch has not been established, or a district 
where Mormonite tracts do not circulate. And this is the time 
when we are told that where the Bible is known, there cannot 
be error; this is the age in which the narrow-minded blindness 
of a‘ Lydian’ clique would abolish the last ties that bind men 
to the Church of their fathers, and destroy the one society, 
whereby it has pleased Almighty God to save His elect from 
the false Christs and false prophets, whose lying wonders should 
deceive so many in the last days of the world! 


1 ‘Tue Cuurcu or Jesus Curist or Latrer-Day Saints was organized on the 
6th day of April, 1830, with six members in North America. On the 18th of 
July, 1837, several elders landed in Liverpool—without friends, wealth, or influ- 
ence ; and after the labour of about eight months, 700 members met in conference, 
at or near Preston; continual accessions were made,—that in 1840, there were 
4,019 members in England. In the same year (1840), three elders first introduced 
the Gospel into London,—they wandered about the metropolis for about thirty 
days, before they found any one willing to receive the heavenly message : after six 
months’ labour, they succeeded in establishing a small branch of the Church. 
‘Tue FOLLOWING STATISTICS WILL SHOW THE Progress or THE LonpoN ConFERENCE, 

FROM THE YEAR 1845. 











Date. Members.| Elders. Priests. | Teachers. | Deacons. | Baptized. 
December 1845..........0000 321 13 16 8 7 69 
* BOND scccecveseacsss 342 13 20 6 7 42 
June TBAT .0000ecceccrese 477 28 22 ll 10 102 
February 1848........0.0000 699 51 43 16 12 246 
December 1848.........s0000 1,230 58 62 23 18 317 
” 1849. oe 2,637 88 113 64 41 767 
June 1850. 2,529 102 118 72 47 595 
December 1850........ 2,990 123 142 96 64 753 
































‘The number of Saints in the British Isles, December 1850, 30,747. The 
number of Saints in the world, above 300,000.’ 
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Art. VIII.—The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World; from 
Marathon to Waterloo. By E. S. Creasy, M.A. Professor of 
Ancient and Modern History in University College, London, late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 
1851. > 


Mr. Hatua, reviewing Charles Martel’s victory over the Sara- 
cens, has said in a note, that it ‘may justly be reckoned among 
‘those few battles of which a contrary event would have essen- 
‘tially varied the drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes ; 
‘with Marathon, Arbela, the Metaurus, Chilons, and Leipsic.’' 
This suggestive note first led Professor Creasy, as he informs 
us in his preface, to consider the subject of the ‘ Decisive 
Battles of the World.’ He has selected fifteen. For the battle 
of Leipsic, named by Mr. Hallam,—the battle which in 1813 
drove the French out of Germany, as that of Vittoria in the 
same year expelled them from Spain,—Professor Creasy substi- 
tutes the Battle of Waterloo. Without insisting upon the 
absolute correctness of his selection, he justifies it in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

‘The encounters between the Greeks and Persians which followed Mara- 
thon, seem to me not to have been phenomena of primary impulse. Greek 
superiority had been already asserted, Asiatic ambition had been already 
checked, before Salamis and Platza confirmed the superiority of European 
free states over oriental despotism. So, A. gos-Potamos, which finally 
crushed the maritime power of Athens, seems to me inferior in interest to 
the defeat before Syracuse, where Athens received her first fatal check, and 
after which she only struggled to retard her downfall. I think similarly of 
Zama with respect to Carthage, as compared with the Metaurus: and, on 
the same principle, the subsequent great battles of the Revolutionary War 
appear to me inferior in their importance to Valmy, which first determined 
the military character and career of the French Revolution.’—Pre/. p. viii. 


We shall pass, without note or comment, over the later battles 
selected by Mr. Creasy :—the Battle of Hastings, Joan of Arc 
at Orleans, the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, the Battle of 
Blenheim, the Battle of Pultowa, the Victory of the Americans 
over the English at Saratoga, the Battle of Valmy, and the 
crowning victory of Waterloo. We shall confine ourselves to 
the Battles of Marathon, Syracuse, Arbela, and the Metaurus, 
the victory of Arminius, and the Battles of Chalons and Tours. 


‘Two thousand three hundred and forty years ago, a council of Athenian 
officers was summoned on the slope of one of the mountains that look over 





1 <Qurope during the Middle Ages,’ vol. i. p. 5. 
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the plain of Marathon, on the eastern coast of Attica. On the result of 
their deliberation depended not merely the fate of two armies, but the whole 
future progress of human civilization.’—Vol. i. p. 1. 


Of the four universal monarchies of the ancient world, Babylon 
having disappeared, that empire of which Cyrus laid the sure 
foundation when he conquered Creesus and subdued Lydia— 
that empire which Cambyses afterwards built up—was enlarged 
by the Indian and Arabian conquests of the Darawesh Gushtasp' 
into a sovereignty of all but unlimited extent and absolute con- 
trol. And now this vast empire—akin to the preceding twin 
monarchies of Asia that had been enthroned at Nineveh and 
Babylon,—looming in the twilight of primeval history—dim 
and indistinct, massive and majestic, like a lofty mountain in 
the early dawn,—cast its huge shadow westward, and darkened 
over Greece. 


‘ The Greeks, from their geographical position, formed the natural van- 
guard of European liberty against Persian ambition ; and they pre-eminently 
displayed those salient points of distinctive national character, which have 
rendered European civilization so far superior to Asiatic... 

‘Versatile, enterprising, and self-confident, the Greeks presented the 
most striking contrast to the habitual quietude and submissiveness of the 
Orientals. And, of all the Greeks, the Athenians exhibited the national 
characteristics in the strongest degree.’ —Vol. i. pp. 22—24. 


Into their hands was now entrusted, by Divine Providence, 
the key of temporal empire, to open or to shut the door of 
Europe on the invading East. If Athens had then fallen, no 
other Greek state, except Lacedemon, would have had the 
courage to resist ; and Lacedemon, like her Leonidas with his 
three hundred at Thermopyle, could but have resisted unto the 
death and then perished at the pass. 


‘ Nor was there any power to the westward of Greece that could have 
offered an effectual opposition to Persia, had she once conquered Greece, 
and made that country a basis for future military operations. Rome was 
at this time in her season of utmost weakness. Her dynasty of powerful 
Etruscan kings had been driven out; and her infant commonwealth was 
reeling under the attacks of the Etruscans and Volscians from without, and 
the fierce dissensions between the patricians and plebeians within. Etruria, 
with her Lucumos and serfs, was no match for Persia. Samnium had not 
grown into the might which she afterwards put forth: nor could the Greek 
colonies in South Italy and Sicily hope to conquer when their parent 
states had perished, Carthage had escaped the Persian yoke in the time of 
Cambyses, through the reluctance of the Phoenician mariners to serve 
against their kinsmen. But such forbearance could not long have been 
relied on; and the future rival of Rome would have become as submissive 
a minister of the Persian power as were the Phcenician cities themselves. 
If we turn to Spain, or if we pass the great mountain-chain, which, pro- 
longed through the Pyrenees, the Cevennes, the Alps, and the Balkan, 





1 Darius Hystaspes. 
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divides Northern from Southern Europe, we shall find nothing at that 

eriod but mere savage Finns, Celts, Sclaves, and Teutons. Had Persia 
Soaen Athens at Marathon, she could have found no obstacle to prevent 
Darius, the chosen servant of Ormuzd, from advancing his sway over all 
the known western races of mankind, The infant energies of Europe 
would have been trodden out beneath universal conquest; and the history 
of the world, like the history of Asia, would have become a mere record of 
the rise and fall of despotic dynasties, of the incursions of barbarous 
hordes, and of the onal and political prostration of millions beneath the 
diadem, the tiara, and the sword.’—Vol. i. pp. 35, 36. 


Such was the gloomy prospect of the civilized world, when 
Miltiades, on the afternoon of a September day, B.c. 490, gave 
word for the Athenian army to prepare for battle. Then 
resounded along the mountain slopes of Marathon, as the warrior- 
citizens of the free commonwealth’ rushed down upon the plain, 
that spirit-stirring battle-cry, which Aischylus tells us was after- 
wards heard over the waves of Salamis :— 


*Q maides ‘EAAnvor, tre 
"Edevbepovre rarpid’, éedevOepoire dé 
Tlaidas, yevaixas, Ocav re ratpaar €5n, 
Orjxas 5€ mpoydver. Nov vntp mavrav dyov.? 


Long and obstinately was the fight contested, but victory at 
last declared for Greece; the Persians fled to their gallies; and 
ys the following day the baffled armada returned to the coasts of 

sia. 


‘It was not indeed by one defeat, however signal, that the pride of 
Persia could be broken, and her dreams of universal empire dispelled. Ten 
years afterwards she renewed her attempts upon Europe on a grander 
scale of enterprise, and was repulsed by Greece with great and reiterated 
loss. Larger forces and heavier slaughter than had been seen at Marathon, 
signalised the conflicts of Greeks and Persians at Artemisium, Salamis, 
Platea, and the Eurymedon. But mighty and momentous as those battles 
were, they rank not with Marathon in importance. They originated no 
new impulse. They turned back no current of fate. They were merely 
confirmatory of the already existing bias which Marathon had created. 
The day of Marathon is the critical epoch in the history of the two nations. 
It broke for ever the spell of Persian invincibility, which had previous} 
a zed men’s minds. It generated among the Greeks that spirit whic 

eat back Xerxes, and afterwards led on Xenophon, Agesilaus, and Alex- 
ander, in terrible retaliation through their Asiatic campaigns. It secured 
for mankind the intellectual treasures of Athens, the growth of free insti- 
tutions, the liberal enlightenment of the Western world, and the gradual 
ascendancy for many ages of the great principles of European civilization.’ 
—Vol. i. pp. 56, 57. 





' « Equality of rights shows, not in one instance only, but in every way, what an 
excellent thing it is. For the Athenians, when governed by tyrants, were — 
in war to none of their neighbours; but when freed from tyrants became by far 


the first; this, then, shows that as long as they were oppressed, they purposely 
acted as cowards, as labouring for a master; but when they were free, every man 
was zealous to labour for himself.’— Herodotus, v. 78. 

2 Eschylus, ‘ Persse,’ 402. 
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The destruction of the Athenian fleet in the harbour of Syra- 
cuse, B.c. 413, is selected by Professor Creasy as the second 
decisive battle of the world. Athens was indebted for her 
greatness to that navy which Themistocles, who replaced the 
spear by the oar, first launched into the waters of the /Xgean. 
When the Englishman of the olden time boasted of trusting to 
Britannia’s Wooden Walls, he only repeated the maxim of 
Pericles, the soundness of which had been established by the 
battles of Salamis and the Eurymedon: and hence it was that 
naval defeat was fatal to Athenian greatness. The catastrophe 
of /Egospotamos was prepared in the harbour of Syracuse. 
‘ Had the great expedition of Athens against Syracuse proved 
‘ victorious,’ observes Dr. Arnold, ‘ the energies of Greece 
‘ during the next eventful century would have found their field 
‘in the west no less than in the east: Greece, and not Rome; 
‘might have conquered Carthage; Greek, instead of Latin, 
‘might have been at this day the principal element of the lan- 
‘guage of Spain, of France, and of Italy; and the laws of 
‘ Athens, rather than of Rome, might be the foundation of the 
‘law of the civilized world.’ Again: ‘ Syracuse was a break- 
‘ water, which God’s providence raised up to protect the yet 
‘ immature strength of Rome.’ 

‘ And her triumphant repulse of the great Athenian expedition against 
her, was of even more wide-spread and enduring importance, It forms a 


decisive epoch in the strife for universal empire, in which all the great 
states of antiquity successively engaged and failed.’—Vol. i. p. 67. 


We have seen Athens victorious, and Athens defeated: we 
are now to see her under both conditions; politically subdued, 
but sovereign over human intellect. It has been the preroga- 
tive of the city of Minerva to hold forth the brightest lights of 
mental philosophy ; to breathe the deepest inspirations of dra- 
matic genius; to inculcate the innermost lessons of political 
wisdom ; to advance architecture and sculpture to their highest 
perfection: but it was reserved to Macedon, under the ‘ great 
Emathian Conqueror, as Sir Walter Raleigh has designated 
him, to scatter those influences abroad, and to diffuse those 
lights among mankind at large. Descending from the moun- 
tains of Macedonia, Alexander subjugated Greece, no longer 
worthy of freedom ; and then distributed her intellectual trea- 
sures, with lavish hand, throughout all the world. Of his 
many battles, that of Arbela,' bs. c. 331, in which he overthrew 
Darius, was the most critical. Professor Creasy regards this as 
the third decisive battle of the world. Central Asia had, 





' Strictly, of Gargamela. The city of Arbela was more than twenty miles 
from the actual scene of conflict. 
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indeed, yet to fall before the shock of the Macedonian phalanx ; 
Alexander had yet to conquer Affghanistan; to annex the 
Punjab :— 

‘ But the great object of his mission was accomplished, and the ancient 
Persian empire, which once menaced all nations of the earth with subjec- 


tion, was irreparably crushed, when Alexander won his crowning victory 
at Arbela,’—Vol. i. p. 146. 


That battle not only subverted that Oriental dynasty which 
had succeeded to the throne of the second great empire of the 
ancient world, but it established European rulers in its stead ; 
broke up the monotony of the East by Western energies; im- 
— the Hellenic character upon Asia Minor, Syria, and 

gypt; diffused the language and civilization of Greece through 
every country of the known world, from the shores of the 7Egean 
to the banks of the Indus, from the Caspian and the Hyrcanian 
plain to the cataracts of the Nile; and thus, among other great 
effects, prepared the way for the subsequent diffusion of that 
which is wiser than all the philosophies of men, and stronger 
than all their hosts,—the Gospel of Jesus Christ committed to 
His Church! 

‘The Greek States,’ says Schlegel,! ‘have long since disap- 
‘ peared from the face of the earth: the republics, as well as the 
‘ Macedonian kingdoms founded by Alexander, have long since 
‘ ceased to exist. Many centuries—near two thousand years— 
‘ have elapsed, since not a vestige has remained of that ancient 
‘ greatness and power. Ifthe celebrated battles and other mighty 
‘ events of those ages are still known to us, if they still excite 
‘in us a lively interest, it is principally because they have been 
‘delineated with such incomparable beauty, such instructive 
‘ interest, by the great classical writers. It is not the republican 
‘ governments of Greece, nor the brief and fleeting period of 
‘ Grecian liberty, which was so soon succeeded by civil war and 
‘anarchy,—it is not the universal empire of Macedon, which 
‘ was of but short duration, and was soon swallowed up in the 
‘Roman or Parthian domination,—it was not these that mark 
‘out the place which Greece occupies in the great whole of 
‘ universal history, and the mighty and important part she has 
‘ had in the civilization of mankind. The share allotted to her 
‘was the light of science in its most ample extent, and in all 
‘ the clear brilliance of exposition which it could derive from art.’ 
But it was more than this. So long as Divine Truth was to be 
preserved rather than propagated, it had been enshrined in a 
language of stereotyped and stationary character ; but no sooner 
does the epoch arrive for its promulgation throughout all lands, 





1 Philosophy of History, Lect. viii. 
P2 
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than it is committed to that language, which, by its flexibility 
and general diffusion, was best calculated to convey the glad 
tidings of salvation to the myriads of mankind.’ The Eastern 
conquests of the great Macedonian directly subserved this all- 
important end, by extending the language of Greece—that most 
perfect instrument of human thought—throughout the known 
world. 


And now, passing over the stirring events of a century and a 
quarter, we take our stand on the banks of the little river 
Metaurus, which falls into the Adriatic midway between Rimini 
and Ancona. The battle of Zama, B.c. 201,—when Scipio 
trampled Carthage beneath the hoofs of his Numidian cavalry, 
whom he had won over from the ranks of the enemy, so bringing 
to an end the second Punic war,—would appear at first sight to 
have been the crisis of the struggle for ascendancy between 
Rome and her great Pheenician rival; but the power of Car- 
thage was really broken when the gory head of Hasdrubal was 
flung, with the characteristic brutality of the Romans, after the 
battle of the Metaurus, B.c. 207, into his brother’s camp.’ 
When the great Carthaginian saw that eye glazed in death, 
from which he had looked for the flash of victory; when the 
meeting between the two sons of Hamilcar,—after a separation 
of ten years, during which one had been fighting against Rome 
in Spain with perilous success, the other with doubtful issue in 
Italy itself,—when this meeting proved to be a meeting between 
the living and the dead, then Hannibal groaned aloud, and 
recognized his country’s destiny :— 

‘ And that battle was the determining crisis of the contest, not merely 
between Rome and Carthage, but between the two great families of the 


world, which then made Italy the arena of their oft-renewed contest for 
preeminence.’—Vol. i. p. 158. 


‘It is not without reason,’ observes Michelet,’ ‘that so uni- 
‘ versal and vivid a remembrance of the Punic wars has dwelt in 
‘ the memories of men. They formed no mere struggle to deter- 
‘ mine the lot of two cities or two empires; but it was a strife 
‘on the event of which depended the fate of two races of man- 
‘ kind,—whether the empire of the world should belong to the 
‘ Indo-Germanic or to the Semitic family of nations.’ When 
Carthage fell, ‘then occurred that which has no parallel in his- 
‘ tory :—an entire civilization perished at a blow, vanished like 





1 See ‘ Christian Remembrancer,’ vi. 182. 
2 * Quid debeas, O Roma, Neronibus, 
Testis Metaurum flumen, et Hasdrubal 
Devictus’—Horar. Carm. iv. Od. 4. 
3 Histoire Romaine, ii. 38. 
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‘a falling star! The “ Periplus” of Hanno, a few coins, a score 
‘ of lines in Plautus, and, lo! all that remains of the Carthaginian 
‘ world!’ 


The fifth decisive battle of the world in Professor Creasy’s 
list, is the victory of Arminius over the Roman legions under 
Varus, a.p. 9. Mighty events have intervened; and Rome, the 
fourth great empire of prophecy, has become mistress of the 
world. The very change we now make in our chronological 
computation,—looking back upon that event to which we as 
hitherto been looking forward,—forcibly reminds us, in con- 
nexion with our present subject, of that great prophecy,—‘ The 
‘ greaves of the warrior, his weapons, and his garments rolled in 
‘ blood—these shall be a burning and fuel of fire. For unto us 
‘a Child is born, unto us a Son is given: and the government 
‘shall be upon His shoulder; and His name shall be called 
‘ Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting 
‘ Father, the Prince of Peace !’ 

Some centuries were, indeed, to pass, before the legs of iron 
and the feet of clay, seen by the king of Babylon in prophetic 
vision, were to be broken to pieces, and carried away like the 
chaff of the summer threshing-floors, by the stone cut out of the 
mountain without hands; but the defeat of the Roman legions, 
in the reign of Augustus, by Hermann the Cheruscan,—a lineal 
ancestor of the Anglo-Saxon race,—foreshadowed that doom. 
It was, moreover, the dawn of a new principle of political life. 
It secured at once and for ever, at the earliest stage of modern 
history, the independence of the Teutonic race; and prepared 
the way for the introduction into the civilization of the common- 
wealth of Europe, of the vital and determining element of 
personal liberty. To Rome the element of legality is due, 
under the majestic form of Civil Law, together with the tradi- 
tion and inheritance of Grecian intellect ; to the Catholic Church, 
the element of morality impersonated in the living Gospel of 
Jesus; while to the Germans we are indebted for the restless 
spirit of individual freedom, expanding at all risks, and im- 
pelling the entire mass of modern society in the diréction of 
progressive improvement. After the victory of the great 
Cheruscan,—whom Tacitus confesses to have been ‘liberator 
haud dubie Germaniz,’' and who, as time passed on, received 
divine honours from the gratitude of the German tribes,’—the 





1 Annales, ii. 88. 

2 «The Irmin-sul, or the column of Hermann, near Eresburg, the modern Stad- 
berg, was the chosen object of worship to the descendants of the Cherusci, the old 
Saxons; and in defence of which they fought most desperately against Charle- 
magne and his Christianised Franks,’—i. 247. P 
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Rhine became the acknowledged boundary of the two nations. 
‘ Hac clade factum,’ says Florus, ‘ut imperium quod in litore 
‘ Oceani non steterat, in ripa Rheni fluminis staret.’ 


We now come down to the battle of Chalons, a.p. 451. The 
year 445 of our era completed the twelfth century from the 
foundation of Rome; when twelve vultures, it was said, ap- 
peared to Romulus, signifying the duration of the Roman 
power for that period. Add to these six lustra of five years 
each, for the six birds that appeared to Remus, and we have 
precisely the year 476, when the Western Empire was finally 
extinguished by Odoacer. Hence we can readily imagine the 
consternation of the Romans when Attila, that ruthless Hun, 
embattled his Asiatic forces against the decaying empire. The 
battle of Chalons was the final victory of the City of the 
Seven Hills. 


‘ The victory which the Roman general, Aetius, with his Gothic allies, 
then gained over the Huns, was the last victory of Imperial Rome. But 
among the long Fasti of her triumphs, few can be found that, for their 
importance and ultimate benefit to mankind, are comparable with this 
expiring effort of her arms. It did not, indeed, open to her any new career 
of conquest,—it did not consolidate the relics of her power,—it did not turn 
the rapid ebb of her fortunes. The mission of Imperial Rome was, in truth, 
already accomplished, She had received and transmitted the civilization 
of Greece. She had broken up the barriers of narrow nationalities among 
the various states and tribes that dwelt around the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. She had fused these and many other races into one organized 
empire, bound together by a community of laws, government, and institu- 
tions. Under the shelter of her full power the true faith had arisen in the 
earth, and during the years of her decline it had been nourished to matu- 
rity, and had overspread all the provinces that ever obeyed her sway. For 
no beneficial purpose to mankind could the dominion of the seven-hilled 
city have been restored or prolonged. But it was all-important to mankind 
what nations should divide among them Rome’s rich inheritance of empire. 
Whether the Germanic and Gothic warriors should form states and kingdoms 
out of the fragments of her dominions, and become the free members of 
the commonwealth of Christian Europe; or whether pagan savages, from 
the wilds of Central Asia, should crush the relics of classic civilization, and 
the early institutions of the Christianized Germans, in one hopeless chaos 
of barbaric conquest. The Christian Visigoths of King Theodoric fought 
and triumphed at Chilons, side by side with the legions of Aetius. Their 
joint victory over the Hunnish host, not only rescued for a time from 
destruction the old age of Rome, but preserved for centuries of power and 
glory the Germanic element in the civilization of modern Europe.’—Vol., i. 
pp. 259, 260, 


We now approach that battle which led to Mr. Hallam’s 
note. Among those signal deliverances which have affected for 
centuries the ‘happiness of mankind, a foremost place must be 
assigned to Charles Martel’s victory over the Saracens, A.D. 
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732. This critical conflict between the Crescent and the Cross 
changed, says Gibbon, the history of the world. 


‘ The more we test its importance, the higher we shall be led to estimate 
it; and though all authentic details which we possess of its circumstances 
and its heroes are but meagre, we can trace enough of its general character 
to make us watch with deep interest this encounter between the rival con- 
querors of the decaying Roman empire. That old classic world, the history 
of which occupies so large a portion of our early studies, lay, in the eighth 
century of our era, utterly inanimate and overthrown. On the north, the 
German, on the south, the Arab was rending away its provinces. At last 
the spoilers encountered one another, each striving for the full mastery of 
the prey.’—Vol. i. p. 289. 


Subject to one Caliph, who ruled from the Pyrenees to the 
Oxus—believers in one prophet—holding the Koran in reve- 
rence as the one book of their law,—a veteran Saracen army, 
under Abderrahman, one of their ablest commanders, advanced 
to the conquest of Europe north of the Pyrenees, eager 
for battle, and fanatically confident of success. ‘A  victo- 
‘rious line of march,’ says Gibbon, ‘had been prolonged 
‘above a thousand miles, from the rock of Gibraltar to the 
‘banks of the Loire; the repetition of an equal space would 
‘have carried the Saracens to the confines of Poland and the 
‘Highlands of Scotland; the Rhine is not more impassable 
‘than the Nile or the Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet might 
‘have sailed without a naval combat into the mouth of the 
‘Thames. Perhaps the interpretation of the Koran would now 
‘be taught in the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might 
‘demonstrate to a circumcised people the sanctity and truth of 
‘the revelation of Mahomet.’ Vainly did Eudes, the bold and 
warlike Duke of Aquitain, endeavour to arrest the progress of 
the invaders. Onward rolled the overwhelming torrent to the 
very centre of France, between Tours and Poitiers. ‘There it 
was met, to the surprise of Abderrahman, by Karl, Duke of the 
Austrasian Franks.’ ‘ The nations of Asia, Africa, and Europe 
‘advanced with equal ardour to an encounter which would 
‘change the history of the world.’* For seven days the for- 
tunes of mankind hung in doubtful balance. At the end of that 
time victory declared for the Christian hosts, and Europe was 
rescued from the deadly grasp of all-destroying Islam. The 
battle of Tours re-established the old superiority of the Indo- 
Germanic over the Semitic family of mankind, and maintained 
the supremacy of the Cross over the invading Crescent. 








* Surnamed Martel—the hammer: the favourite weapon of Thor, the war-god 
of Scandinavian mythology, though this has been controverted in ‘Notes and 
Queries.’ 

1 Gibbon, v. 188. 
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The foregoing battles possess a certain unity of interest; 
they are intimately connected with the rise and fall of the Four 
Great Empires of prophecy. And now the Fifth Empire has 
been set up; that kingdom ‘which shall never be destroyed,’ 
but ‘shall break in pieces and consume’ other kingdoms, and 
‘ shall stand for ever.’ It is not of this world; its victories are 
moral, its administration is divine. ‘Not by might, nor by 
power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts,’ shall this 
kingdom be established and maintained immoveable and ever- 
lasting. * Wherefore we, receiving a Kingdom which cannot 
‘ be moved, let us have grace, whereby we may serve God ac- 
‘ceptably with reverence and godly fear: for our God is a 
* consuming fire.’ 
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Art. TX.—1. A Plea for the Education of the Clergy ; in a Letter 
addressed to the Lord Bishop of Exeter, and the Clergy of the 
Diocese, lately assembled in Synod. By the Rev. Purr 
Freeman, M.A. Principal of the Theological College, Chichester. 
London: Rivingtons, 1851. 


2. Credenda: a Summary Paraphrase of the Apostles’ Creed, from 
Bishop Pearson. Wondon: Parker, 1851. 


3. Delle cinque Piaghi della S. Chiesa. Di AnTonto Rosmit. 
Perugia, 1849. 


Ir is very fitting in Mr. Freeman that he addresses the 
admirable pamphlet which gives rise to our present article to 
the Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese of Exeter. In the recent 
Synod of Exeter—recent, but ever new to our respect and 
thankfulness—at least three-fourths of the proceedings were 
occupied with the subject of education. Had time permitted, 
doubtless, as Mr. Freeman suggests, (p. 6,) the Synod would 
have formally considered the topic of clerical education : as it is, 
Mr. Freeman commends his observations to that body who, if 
any, have given to the subject of education a practical con- 
sideration. We have to thank him for more constructive 
services; but had he done no more than dispel our ordinary 
vague talk on the subject of clerical education, he had done 
much. One of the Exeter speakers alluded, as it seems with 
approval, to the ordinary device of ordaining schoolmasters : 
against this suggestion, one of the keenest and most sensible 
men of the day, Chancellor Harington, immediately, and 
almost with warmth, protested, chiefly on the ground ‘of the 
great evil which would thence accrue to the college.’ (Acts of 
the Synod, p. 114.) He might have gone further, and specified 
the evils incident to the Church from this scheme. A school- 
master’s education is as a clerical education mischievous, because 
it aims at a completeness which is precisely not the complete- 
ness suitable to the priest. Here we avail ourselves of Mr. Free- 
man’s remarks. He points out that what the Church of England 
needs is a sacerdotal education. We want to realize the clerical 
calling: to educate up to it, to prepare for the cure of souls, 
and the stewardship of the Gospel mysteries. 


‘ The thing needed, then, is a systematic training, theoretical and practical,— 


formation, ethical and theological,—for our future Clergy during the period 


immediately preceding their offering themselves for Holy Orders, The means 
proposed for effecting this, the establishment of Theological Colleges such as have 
already for some years existed at Wells and Chichester’—P. 13. 
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This is Mr. Freeman’s thesis. And in support of it he argues 
at some length, (p. 15,) that the prevailing English system of 
clerical education does not come up to the apostolic injunction, 
* the things that thou hast heard commit to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach,’ &.—that the Church has an especial 
office of committing and handing over truth to its ministers— 
that an actual delivery and gift is supposed. As a fact, the 
deposit is transmitted: but the question is (p. 16), ‘how, by 
what means, through what process, was it intended it should be 
conveyed?’ Through direct teaching, Mr. Freeman answers ; 
by living teachers, not by documents and formularies only. At 
p- 20, our author points out the absolute losses which we have 
suffered in neglecting a literal compliance with the apostolic 
injunction: to this cause he traces our lamentable divisions. 
We extract the passage :— 


‘ These divisions are, I venture to say, almost entirely the growth of this 
neglect. Let us suppose, that at some favourable period of our Church’s 
past history, say in the days of the great Caroline school of Divines, from 
Andrewes to Sanderson and Pearson,—seminaries for the Clergy had been 
instituted, in which the voice of those apostolically minded chief pastors, 
or of others commissioned by them, might have been heard as a living 
comment on the Scriptures, the Creeds, and the Formularies, which they so 
ably defended and so truly expounded, according to the mind of the early 
Church; that by this means those documents had not been merely placed 
in their hands to study, but commended to them with a definite interpreta- 
‘tion, received from those who had gone before, and proveable out of Scrip- 
ture itself, and the old Catholic doctors: ‘‘ Thus and thus we have received 
and deliver to you, on such a point:” “ such and such has invariably been 
the meaning of the phrase Regeneration, or the like; or the intention 
of the Church in this or that thanksgiving after reception of Baptism 
or Holy Communion.” Let us suppose such a teaching as this to have 
been imparted to that generation of Clergy, which in its turn was to teach 
the next, and so on to our own day; and can we conceive that so vast 
a diversity, so distinct a yea and nay, could have come to exist among us 
on the most fundamental points of Christian doctrine? But the contrary 
of all this has been hitherto done. Each generation of Clergy has studied 
and thought for itself, with little of counsel or guidance from that which 
preceded it. The consequences seem to be very distinctly traceable in the 
defective theological character of that spiritual re-awakening, which, towards 
the commencement of the present century, took place as a reaction from 
the lethargy of the preceding one. Whether that lethargy would have 
been averted by the existence of sound and definite teaching, maintained 
in schools of Divinity such as I am supposing, may well be questioned. 
It seems to have flowed rather from a universal corruption of manners, 
which, owing to various causes, had set in like a torrent, and undermined 
the moral outworks of the Faith. But when the reaction came, then was 
seen at once the difference between a theologically trained Clergy, and one 
which had received no training at all. Divinity, as a religious and spiritual 
system, based on the facts of the Creed, was unknown. A wrong watch- 
word was taken up; a subjective truth, instead of an objective one, was 
laid hold of as a basis whereon to rest the whole weight of a Christian's 
standing before God. ‘The central fact of our Lord’s Incarnation, and the 
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Sacraments which derive their life from it, lost their due place in the 
Christian scheme, and infinite confusions were the necessary consequence. 
Through what struggles, and with what losses, we have won our way back 
even to the semblance of a united reassertion of fundamental verities, is 
known to all men, to none better than to those whom I am addressing. — 
Pp. 20—22. 


But it is replied, Have we no remedies and safeguards? Is there 
no clerical education? do not our Universities supply it? First, 
Mr. Freeman seems to say, as a fact, they do not; and next, as 
a theorem, they ought not to attempt it: they are not the places 
for it. The ordinary curriculum is not that specific teaching 
which we have in view; and Oxford and Cambridge are not the 
~ for the ordinary year between the B.A. degree and the 
iaconate. 


‘If I may speak for a moment of my own experience,—and my occupa- 
tions have been such as to give opportunity for both these kinds of 
observation ;—I would even say that I have the strongest sense of the 
unkindness, the real injury that it would be to the future generations 
of the Clergy, to insist upon their spending at the University, as a uni- 
versal rule, the year generally intervening between their degree and 
Ordination. Not merely on the ground of expense,—though this has been 
found to be a serious, and, indeed, insuperable difficulty,—but chiefly 
because it would take away the one chance and opportunity—valuable 
even to those of the most blameless habits, absolutely ‘needed by so many 
—of making a change of ways, of scene, and of associates, just at the 
point where the merely secular life and studies are to be exchanged for the 
graver ones of the professed candidate for a sacred office. It is no dis- 
paragement to the Universities thus to speak, since the unfitness alleged of 
them for this purpose arises, in a great measure, from their very fitness to 
discharge their ordinary functions. All that is alleged is, that they cannot 
be to their alumni two distinct and somewhat opposite things, or wear two 
faces, in rapid succession ; they cannot give them, up to a certain point, as 
ordinary citizens, the advantages of a mixed and secular system, and then 
suddenly become to them an atmosphere for graver studies, and a more 
solemn calling. It is here that Theological Colleges in the several Dioceses 
are at once seen to possess an advantage over the Universities for the 
purpose under consideration ; they can hold out what the Universities, v7 
terminorum, in virtue of their very name of University,.cannot— freedom 
from the distractions of a place of mixed and secular study, opportunity 
for reconsideration, and, if need be, change of ways and habits; com- 
parative fewness of numbers; closer personal intercourse between the 
teacher and student in consequence. Nor let it be thought that the Univer- 
sities will have abdicated their ancient and inalienable theological character 
and functions, though the proper training of the parochial Clergy should 
be committed to other hands. Abundant work of a theological kind will 
still devolve upon them; the foundations of theological knowledge will 
still continue to be laid by them even for the Clergy at large; and a 
numerous class, formed out of the members of foundations, and others who 
continue resident after the B.A. degree, will never be wanting to attend 
the lectures of the Professors. But above all, it is at the Universities that 
the matured theologian will continue, as of old, to be formed; nor can they 
possibly discharge a more important office than that of thus raising up 
more accomplished Masters of sacred learning, and Champions of the 
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Faith, than we can expect to find in our ordinarily trained and qualified 
Clergy.’ —Pp. 25—27. 


After speaking of the need of such specific training for 
acquiring a practical character, the Letter proceeds to a more 
delicate subject, which is thus skilfully, yet faithfully treated. 


* Let me be allowed to say, then, that what pegs to be the prevailing 
defect of us, the Clergy of the English Church, as a body, is a certain 
secularity—manifesting itself, of course, in various ways, but springing, as 
I believe, from one root, and having a uniformly lowering effect on the out- 
ward aspect, and of course on the inward efficiency, of the entire body. 
There is no more favourite mark than this for the shafts of rival commu- 
nions; no imperfection which so surely, though secretly, undermines the 
best directed labours of the Clergy. It is not enough that the Clergy 
should be blameless in their lives, and diligent in their ministrations, remain- 
ing in all other respects,—I mean as to habits of mind and of conversation, 
—undistinguishable from other men, There must be a touch, a xapaxrip, 
differencing them inwardly from men in general, and sure, more or less, to 
give outward evidence of itself. Whence that touch and note of difference 
should come, it is not difficult to judge: it must come, in some way, of 
their peculiar commission and vocation: the “live coal” that “touches” 
and marks them must be taken from the altar. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. I speak of no flights of high asceticism for the Clergy, nor of 
obtaining reverence for them in the eyes of the people by laying upon 
them “counsels of perfection” which our Church disclaims exacting of 
them.’—Pp. 30, 3le ’ 


Mr. Freeman proceeds to show that the absence of strictly 
clerical training shows itself ‘in the deficiency among us (1) of 
a priestly, and (2) of a theological habit of mind’ (p. 31). To- 
wards producing the former, after showing its especial value to 
priests of moderately populous cures, Mr. Freeman selects the 
daily service of the Church, and assuming the obligation of the 
recital, either in public or private, by the priest, of his office, 
thus speaks of its practical value. 


‘ And surely this practice is the master-key, as of various other kinds of 
excellence in the priestly office, so — of the maintenance, under all 
circumstances, of the priestly habit of mind. For it brings the flock daily 
before the mind in the most solemn manner, and so is a daily bond of union 
with them, and opportunity of doing them good. There may or may not 
be a congregation to be found to join in this service with the Clergy; but 
whether there be or not, their own position towards their flock is equally 
recognised and realized by their personal use of the office. They are 
Priests, performing every day of their lives a proper priestly function. 
Surely they cannot, maintaining this practice, easily forget themselves into 
mere pro be men. Those who have much other clerical work will be 


rescued by this daily dividing of themselves “ betwixt the mount and mul- 
titude,” from the risk of merging the Priest in the mere man of business ; 
they will have a point of view, daily taken up, from which every detail of 
labour will wear a heavenward aspect: while those whose danger is from 
the absence of calls upon their activity, will receive a daily moulding after 
“the mind of Christ ;” one which insensibly enlightens and elevates ; 
which gives a distaste for unbecoming pursuits, and administers a caution 
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in the use even of indifferent ones. This practice is also, it need scarcely 
be added, a daily link of communion with the whole Church, and thus, 
besides the positive benefits of such communion, fosters a sense of sym- 
pathy and fellowship, and of the dignity of the ministerial calling, emi- 
nently sustaining and invigorating in circumstances of outward isolation 
from the rest of the Body. It is somewhat humiliating to us as a Church 
that the duty and the benefits of the Church’s appointed offices being used 
by the Clergy should need to be insisted upon: and to some it will appear 
superfluous. But though I am well aware that what I have said is matter 
of obvious truth to thoughtful persons, and that hundreds and even thou- 
sands of our Clergy are daily acting upon it, yet it cannot be denied that 
such views and such practice are still the exception and not the rule, and 
greatly need some vigorous effort for their general restoration among us.’ 
—Pp. 37, 38. 


As to the theological mind, though Mr. Freeman admits its 
inferiority as an essential, yet he is fully alive to its importance. 
We should have been glad could Mr. Freeman have embraced, 
within his subject, our deficiences in scientific and technical 
theology. An Anglican Dens is what we want—a work at once 
cheap, full, and precise. With his clear and concise answer to 
a popular objection, we close our extracts from Mr. Freeman’s 
pamphlet, 


‘ To multiply such Colleges, it has been alleged, would only be to sys- 
tematize and stereotype our divisions, by forming rival schools of theology. 
But,—not to say that such an objection would equally hold against teach- 
ing what we believe to be truth in our several parishes,—I venture to 
anticipate a result the very contrary of this. If it be admitted, that in all 
cases such training would be carried on in close practical connexion with 
the Church’s system,—in the constant use as well as careful study of her 
Offices and Formularies (and it is inconceivable that any other course could 
for a moment be proposed) ;—the effect must surely rather be to draw us 
towards each other than to widen our differences. The force of truth, 
especially on the minds of young men, is great; and/we may rely upon it 
that, using one language, the language of their spiritual Mother, in their 
daily devotions,—having withal a studious leisure in which to judge what is 
her mind expressed therein,—and being about to take upon them a solemn 
vow to hold and teach accordingly,—they can scarcely arrive at any very 
widely divergent conclusions. If it be said, Whence then our existin 
differences? I answer, confidently, that they are zoé the fruit of any oak 
calm, dispassionate and religious consideration, as that for which I am 
here supposing opportunities to be given, but of the absence of all such 
favourable circumstances for forming a judgment. And I can testify that 
in the experience of both the existing Theological Colleges, such an acqui- 
escence in one mind as to Church doctrine has all but uniformly,—with the 
rarest possible exceptions,—been the result, whatever the bias previously re- 
ceived, of thus using and pondering the Church’s forms of worship and 
communion,’—Pp, 42, 43. 


To the testimonies alleged by Mr. Freeman in proof of the 
existing deficiencies of clerical education, others might easily be 
added. Such is the well-known disappointment expressed by 
Cranmer at not having been able to secure colleges for the 
education of the Clergy out of the ruins of the monastic in- 
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stitutions. Such is Lord Bacon’s exclamation: ‘Is there no 
man to train and nurse up ministers? for the yield of the 
Universities will not serve : to train, I say,” &c.' A curiously 
coincident view, again, as to the real origin of our present 
divisions, appeared simultaneously in this brochure, and in the 
preface to the well-timed little work which stands second in our 
list :— 


‘There is much, very much, to discourage in the: present aspect of the 
British Churches, and yet there is one great encouragement. There can be 
no difficulty in tracing the chief of our present evils to their true cause. 
That cause is—the absence of anything like a stated course of systematic 
preparatory teaching and discipline for the candidates for our sacred 
ministry. In many cases they have not been taught or trained profes- 
sionally at all; and in no case, until within the last few years, was any 
sufficient plan attempted to be laid down, or institution formed, to provide 
for aspirants to Holy Orders that which is required (?) for every other pro- 
fession, and which is essential, in order that so large a body of men should 
“all speak the same thing.” Our Clergy, for the most part, have been left 
to pick up their notions of theology, and their knowledge of the most 
indispensable duties of their sacred calling, how and where they could. 
No wonder they have had so little agreement among themselves, have too 
often spoken to their people “ with stammering lips ;” and where they have 
been most confident in themselves, and most disposed to condemn others, 
have been often least instructed, and least competent for their work. This, 
then, has been, and still is, our great and sore disease, arising, we would 
fain hope, less from perverse love of darkness, than from unhappy ignorance 
of the light. Evidence has been given in the highest quarters of the Church, 
of want not of piety, or zeal—so far God be thanked—but of the most 
elementary theological attainments, such as a proper scholastic study of 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments alone would 
have been sufficient to secure. And when this has been the case with our 
very hierarchy, who can be surprised that our lay gentry and aristocracy 
should be still more deficient in the simplest principles of their religious 
faith and practice ?’—Credenda, Pref. pp. 3—5, 


The work of Rosmini, a popular Italian divine, has a curious 
and interesting bearing upon the question before us. It is well 
known that one master-stroke of the Council of Trent,? was 
the establishment of seminaries for the Clergy. The need of 
some such system, the ground upon which it rests, and the 
watchful care with which it requires to be administered, are 
forcibly put by this reforming Romanist writer. The following 
sketch of his views is from a cotemporary :— 


‘In the first ages of the Church, preaching and the services of public 
worship were the great schools of the Christian people, in which, by word 
and sacrament, the great truths of religion were brought home to the hearts 
of the believing. The first teachers appealed, not only to the intellectual 
but to the moral man; and the priests of the new religion, chosen from 
among the faithful, and raised to the high honour of the Christian 
ministry, felt all the solemnity of their holy office, when a simple layman, 
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untaught in the schools of the prophets, but taught of the Spirit, was called 
by the voice of the people to the oversight of the flock; and, refusing in 
vain, became a burning and shining light, a S. Ambrose or S. Martin. 
* As were the people, so were the Priests,” who issued from the people. And 
now look at the Church in our day ; the rule still holds, “ Like people, like 
Priests ;” the people now are present at the services of the Church as spec- 
tators at a show: there is no clear understanding of the duty and dignity 
of membership in the Body of Christ—no union of mind and heart with the 
Clergy, so that both may prostrate themselves with a common feeling, 
before “ Him with Whom they have to do.” The Clergy are rather 
regarded as a peculiar and privileged class, living by the altar—a caste and 
a sect, apart from others, and separated from the great body of the faithful. 
Hence the affairs of the Church are spoken of as the affairs of the Priests; 
and from a Christian laity so ill-taught, and so ignorant of the spiritualities 
of their religion, issue the priests, bringing with them the meagreness of 
instruction gained in such a school; and the secular spirit still lurks under 
the black robe, ignorant alike of lay Christianity and Christian Priesthood, 
and of the bond by which they are united. These narrow-minded priests 
communicate to others who are to succeed them the slender stream of their 
instruction, and they again to others; and so the process of deterioration 
oes on. 

ai A second reason of this insufficient education is the giving over of the 
instruction of the Clergy to men unfitted for the office. In the earlier days 
the Bishops were the teachers: Athanasius grew up under the shadow of 
Alexander, a scholar worthy of the master; Irenzeus had learned from 
Polycarp, and Polycarp from S.John. Brought up at the feet of the Apostles, 
the Timothies and Tituses were prepared to carry on the work of winning 
souls to Christ, Thus from one race of Pastors to another, the truth was 
handed down, and the bond of union between the members of the Church 
preserved. The distinctions of higher and lower Clergy were then unknown. 
The Bishop was himself the teacher; the instruction of the people was 
rarely committed to other hands, except in cases of extraordinary genius 
and sanctity, as when Chrysostom was chosen preacher by Flavius of 
Antioch, or Augustin by Valerius of Carthage,—and much less the duty of 
teaching the teachers. 

‘ Another cause of insufficient education is the use of mere elementary 
books. In the early ages of the Church, the sacred Scriptures were the 
only test of popular and ecclesiastical instruction—the Scriptures, which 
are truly the Book of the human race—the Bible—the Scripture by Auto- 
nomasia. Such a code paints humanity from its beginning to its end. 
This great book, in the hands of great men, who expounded it, was the 
nutriment of other great men. Hence the Pastors of the Church were also 
the great writers of antiquity, except in rare cases, where genius opened 
to a Tertullian or an Origen the way to the chair of Christian instruction, 
These books of the early Fathers served, in their turn, for the education of 
the Clergy.’ 

* * * * * 


We will now take up, chiefly in the way of comment on Mr. 
Freeman’s pamphlet, and of enlargement upon the topics of it, 
such considerations as the subject suggests. And on one ground, 
at least, we may not unreasonably hope to interest our readers in 
it. Itis the ordinary resource of writers of fiction to place human 
nature in some new and unimagined, perhaps impossible circum- 
stances. The field for the writer, and the interest for the reader, 
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lies, of course, in solving and seeing solved the problem, how the 
new situation will tell upon the old and known elements of man’s 
head and heart; how these are to be drawn out so as to have 
their appropriate play with reference to some defined purpose. 
It is generally assumed that everyday life has long ceased 
to be likely to present any such new combinations, (at least 
in any regular recurrence,) as may fairly be taken to con- 
stitute a new probation, and so to require to be met by a new 
system of appliances. Yet the case before us shows that such 
combinations are by no means exhausted, but are ney to spring 
into existence so soon as we begin to look narrowly into the 
status quo in which we have acquiesced, until we have come to 
think it the only possible state of things. In the higher kinds 
of education, especially, it is all but the law of nature that we 
should follow, with packhorse regularity, in the steps of pre- 
ceding generations. There is the old system for us, or none; 
we cannot create, if we desired it, new institutions to fill up any 
gap we may espy, just at the very moment that we espy it. 
On such desiderata, it is thought, it is vain to dwell. And so we 
come, after a while, to be unconscious, or very imperfectly 
conscious, that there are any defects at all. Many persons 
would be surprised to be told, that it is a habit of this country,— 
an English habit, whencesoever derived,—to leave out some one 
whole stage of education ; and that too, generally, the highest, the 
most delicate, that which most of all requires the master’s hand 
and touch—namely, the ultimate and completing stage. And yet 
it would be difficult to point to any profession in which one or 
other of the three layers of education, so to speak, proper to the 
three confessed stages, of childhood, youth, and manhood, is not 
SS omitted. Sometimes it is the intermediate term 
that is omitted; but most commonly, as we have said, the last. 
For the barrister, the physician, and the divine—the flower, be 
it observed, of intellectual professions,—the base of life’s column 
is indeed founded deep and strong, in a lengthened boyhood at 
school; and the shaft shoots up fair and straight, in a college 
course stretching to the verge of manhood, and beyond it; but 
when we look for the wider spread and more minute finish of 
capital and entablature, to serve at once as the impost of life’s 
professional burden, and as the distinctive of its several callings, 
we are constrained to confess that it is wanting. All alike omit, 
more or less, this crowning feature of a strictly professional 
course of training, and pass at once, as if impatient of a restraint 


already so prolonged, into the full exercise of their professional 
functions. Here, then, is the new and untried position, sug- 
gestive of countless questions as to the manner of treating it, and 
the influences to be employed, in order to do justice to it. Here 
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is a portion in the tract of human life, which hitherto, encroached 
upon on the one side and on the other, has never been claimed 
for its rightful purpose, or made to produce its proper fruits. 
The first step must be to procure a due recognition of its 
existence, and to set up its true balks and landmarks. In the 
case now more immediately before us, that of the Clergy, 
such a recognition is, in words at least, pretty generally 
accorded: few, indeed, would be found unwilling to admit the 
postulate, that our clergy stand in need of a direct professional 
training. ‘The limits of it, again, if somewhat narrow, have the 
advantage of being sharply defined. The bachelor’s degree on 
the one hand, and the age at which ordination is canonically 
possible on the other, must be held to circumscribe, as the rule 
for the many, the average period of immediate preparation. 
This we must accept, and it the best of it. 

And the inquiry which then presents itself for solution—viz. 
how to turn this period to its proper account, is, we conceive, as 
interesting as it must be confessed to be novel. A period which 
it has hitherto been found convenient to slur over and ignore, 
to spend vaguely, and to commit to chance and caprice, presents 
itself to us as a well-defined blank to be filled up with some 
equally well-defined occupations, and a treatment according to 
the requirements of the entire case. We have found, as it were, 
a new year of life, for the due use of which our experience does 
not help us with a precedent. And surely a mirabilis annus, 
taken altogether, it must be esteemed. Rich with the spoils 
and the produce, be the same more or less, of some twenty 
years of previous tillage, it is entrusted with the final laying 
out of these to the effectual achievement of the most solemn 
purpose that man can entertain. It is not merely a fresh stage 
of education, but materially a different one. An altogether 
novel sense of responsibility dawns upon young men on assum- 
ing the toga virilis (for such in practice it is) of the baccalau- 
reate. Even in the case of the more thoughtful kind of men, 
it will most nei be found that a certain passivity has 
accompanied the steps of their progress, regularly planned out 
as these are, through the University course. A less known and 
prescript future lies beyond the step by which the majority are 
emancipated from academic shackles: and the plunge into it must 
aap 4 be accompanied by a sensation as of grasping, by the 

orce of habit, for a support and direction now no longer pro- 
vided. Self-dependence and responsible destiny, in a word, are 
realized. There is a feeling too, of certain experiments—expe- 
riments which are the slow yet ordained process for ripening the 
human _~ having been tried, to be tried by them no 
more. ey are now in the main, in the matter of formation, 
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very much what they will be through life. There are no more 
such stages of growth, physical and mental, to be gone through, 
as they have gone through in boyhood and later youth: stages 
of wonder and possibilities, and rapid expansion to moral and 
intellectual influences undreamt of beforehand. The general 
outlines, at least, of what lies within man’s horizon, are before 
them. Maturity, in short, is realized. ‘These and kindred con- 
siderations render it really a very fresh and untrodden inquiry, 
how to deal with this new-found plot of life, even before arriy- 
ing to the consideration of the destiny contemplated, being 
that of the sacred office. When that consideration is taken 
in, the interest of the question, and its solemnity, is of course 
greatly intensified. It is no light question,—it is one which 
will accept of no random answer,—What shall be the last 
touch a human hand should give to that wondrous complex 
thing of body, soul, and spirit, which in a few short months is 
to receive the awful unearthly shaping which makes of a man a 
Priest in the Church of God ? 

It is well, when in a matter of such concernment some 
advances of a practical kind, involving the great elements of 
toil and time, have been made towards a solution. And thus 
much, at least, the existing colleges for training the Clergy, 
founded ten or twelve years since in two of our cathedral cities, 
may be held to have done for us. We shall not discuss de 
novo the relative advantages of other plans or places for the 
purpose, which might be proposed: but rather, accepting this 
as one system of influences which has been found fairly to 
answer the desired end, single out for remark some respects in 
which the final shaping of candidates for the ministry of the 
Church will take place under it. 

The most appropriate term in which to describe their position 
is, perhaps, that it is that of professed persons passing through a 
sort of noviciate. They have not, as yet, taken upon them the 
vows of the sacred office, but they profess, by resorting to such 
a place, their intention to do so, and that with somewhat more 
of solemnity and set purpose than by any former act tending to 
the same result. They stand committed to present themselves 
for Holy Orders, to this degree at least,—that for them to turn 
back would seem both to themselves and others a blameworthy 
infirmity of purpose. And the first duty of this position will 
be to form, by the use of means supplied for the purpose, a 
certain mind. This must occupy the first place, the acquire- 
ment of theological knowledge the second. Men so circum- 
stanced are of course to gather information by every means, and 
for all purposes which lie before them; for future preaching, 
teaching, and guiding; but they must rely far less on the stores 
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they thus lay up, than on the mind they make. That is the great 
instrument which, under God, they are to work with after all. 
They will have to doa certain work on men’s souls; to produce a 
certain result—image—conformation : and that image and con- 
formation ought to be formed in themselves first. And this not 
merely, nor chiefly, for example’s sake ; what we speak of is in a 
great measure a hidden result to be wrought in each man’s spirit, 
and there to abide with God. They must be, in some sort, what 
they are to impress—must have given themselves up to the in- 
fluences, the teachings, the mouldings, under which it will be 
their business to bring others, or they will be working, as it 
were, with mere machinery, as distinguished from doing work by 
hand. They will know nothing by experience of the effects of 
what they are to bring to bear on others. Hence they will both 
falter and be ineffective. They will neither have confidence in 
the remedies they are to apply, nor skill in applying them. 
Their own hearts, then—their own practice, experience, daily 
life, must be the laboratory in which to assay the heavenly 
temper of those spiritual weapons and aids which the Church 
gives to them that they re arm others with them. To take 
an instance or two. How shall he teach his flock to find in the 
use of the Church’s daily prayer that help for all their daily 
needs which, rightly conceived of, it supplies, having never given 
it a full trial himself? How meet shallow objections to the 
practice, when trying to vindicate it on its own merits? or 
how call on others to adopt it as a matter of Church obedience, 
when he pays no such obedience himself? or how, again, recom- 
mend increase of private devotion to such as have leisure for it, 
having followed no such custom himself; being able neither to 
testify to the comfort of it, nor to direct people to the best sources, 
nor to speak from experience of the difficulties attending it, and 
their remedies? So, again, with the duties of frequent Com- 
munion, observance of days of fast and festival, and other things. 
It is plainly absurd to speak of the effect of such things, or of the 
manner of making use of them, out of books. There is only one 
way to learn, or to become fitted to teach concerning them— 
namely, doing them. This is a very obvious truth; neverthe- 
less, it is one which but one in ten of those who enter Holy 
Orders take the trouble to act upon; and it is in affording 
opportunity for acting upon it, that the chief excellence— 
indeed, the point of such institutions as we speak of, lies. In 
short, between reading theology, and learning to do the work 
of a Priest in the Church of God, there is all the difference in 
the world. Clerical education is generally strictly confined to 
the former, which is but a branch, however important, of the 
latter. It being premised, then, that the first anxiety should by 
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no means be as to the amount of theological information acquired, 
but rather as to the kind of mental and spiritual moulding re- 
ceived, the next inquiry will be, as to how this anxiety should 
manifest itself. And we would reply, not in an uneasy and fruit- 
less endeavour to feel as if the priestly commission had been 
already received ;—though it is not uncommon to find some such 
endeavour prescribed as the true preparation for the ministerial 
office ;—but it must rather be manifested by the quiet and steady 
use of the proper helps and means afforded for forming the 
priestly mind. Let us pass under our review some of the 
principal of these ways and methods. 

First, it will be fitting to remove, as far as may be, disturbing 
influences. The business of this period is to give fair play to a 
system of influences and appliances; and this cannot be done if 
others alien to them areallowed full sway likewise. A quiet 
mind is indispensable to the fulness and fairness of the trial the 
student is putting himself upon ; and this quiet mind cannot be 
insured if he is to.be at the beck and call of society, or other 
forms of amusement. A great moderation in the use of all such 
refreshments of mind—for as such they should mainly be con- 
sidered—will characterise the members of such institutions. 
This is the very meaning of their isolation from the University 
and from their own friends. By way of setting this matter in 
a due light, we would even say that independently of the oppor- 
tunities for study, devotion, church training, &c. which such 
a place affords, the mere fact that it is, or may be made, a 
retreat from bustle and distraction, would make it worth retiring 
to as a preliminary step to Holy Orders. Even if a man did 
not take up spiritual or studious habits, the best thing he could 
do in this period would be to retire to a quiet place, where he 
could be quiet himself. Quiet restores the balance of mind 
which is hazarded and often lost in the bustle of much occupa- 
tion, earnest or frivolous. It gives the candidate leisure for 
receiving upon the passive spirit some impress of the solemnity 
of the charge and calling which are in view. He sees, and has 
leisure to meditate upon, and in some degree appreciate, what is 
drawing near to him. The privilege of such quiet should be 
duly valued ; and on this principle it would be a fitting counsel 
for the more studious and anxious, not to let even studies or 
other serious occupations partake of bustle or over full- 
handedness. 

Next, among the positive influences of such a retreat, the very 
first place must be given to the Church’s ritual and spiritual 
system. This is a very wide subject, and might afford matter 
for endless counsel and suggestion. We are supposing the case 
of a College in a Cathedral city. In the first place, here it is, this 
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ritual and spiritual system of the Church, going on continually, 
and that too with a completeness, and in a high and commanding 
form, not perhaps experienced heretofore. The calm march of 
the Church’s services and days and seasons in a Cathedral 
Church, whether men will hear or whether they will forbear, 
moving onward and onward still, is perhaps the grandest symbol 
and expression we have on earth, of the unearthly, because 
mystical and supernatural character of the Church militant 
itself. There is nothing like it that we know of except the un- 
ceasing revolution of the heavenly bodies and their attendant 
seasons. Day unto day utters melodious speech, and night unto 
night publishes praise, almost as if the Church were some 
mighty living machine which performed its motions independent 
of human agency: the Bride, an awful conscious sojourner, going 
up still from the wilderness to meet her Beloved. To associate 
themselves heart and soul in the high work which the Church 
has in hand in her continual service; to be a part of it, to 
understand it and to help it forward ;—this is the privilege enjoyed 
in a singular degree and to special purposes by attendants on 
Cathedral worship. In some respects, it is true, the offering of 
the humblest congregation in the meanest church stands per- 
fectly on a par with hers ;—in others she has a peculiar position 
and function. The privilege common to all places and celebra- 
tions of Divine Service, is, to do man’s noblest work, and meet 
man’s greatest needs in the one appointed way, and this 
accordingly is the first thing to realize in continual services; 
viz. that attendance on them is, in a manner which no other 
action can claim, an entering into and partaking of our fellow- 
ship in the Mystical Body of Christ. The Holy Commu- 
nion is, of course, the highest act of this nature, but all acts 
of worship possess this privilege in their degree; and to believe 
this, is worthily to join in such services. It need scarcely 
be observed how effectually formative of the spiritual mind 
and tone must. a constant attendance on these services thus 
conceived of be. Continued daily access into a real though 
spiritual nearness to our Lord; a sort of daily feast in the very 
outer courts, as it were, of heaven; the nearest approach we 
can make, while in the flesh, to heaven itself:—what is, what 
ought to be, the effect of it? Truly this: to help us mightily 
to realize, that we do indeed, even as individual Christians, 
bear about with us a lifelong spiritual priesthood, a ministry 
inseparable from our being, whereby we are ever within the 
true outer holy place, offering true though unbloody sacrifice. 
Must not such a view, duly taken home, and cherished and 
lived in, interweave itself into the texture of our whole life, and 
help to hold us up in the consciousness of our high position 
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and calling as members of the mystical body? A consciousness, 
be it remembered, which St. Paul desired for his favourite 
Ephesians, as the crown and in some sense the sum of all 
Christian graces: ‘For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
‘ Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that he would grant you, 
‘ according to the riches of His glory, to be strengthened with 
‘ might by His Spirit in the inner man; that Christ may dwell 
‘in your hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted and grounded 
‘in love, may be able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
‘ breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and to know the 
‘love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye might be 
‘ filled with all the fulness of God.’ This is one great work 
indispensable to the ministerial character, which the Church’s 
system of service tends to work upon us. The several departments 
of the Church’s worship again, are, it is obvious, so much training 
in those several subjects. Her very order, rightly understood, 
is full of teaching :—Confession to God as the fitting form of 
first approach of sinners to His presence; Praise, in the Psalms, 
as our first duty and noblest function; Meditation, the other 
great and never ending occupation of our immortal citizenship, 
in the Lessons, and their corresponding Canticles; continual 
recollection and re-assertion of Baptismal Profession in the 
Creed, and of Eucharistic privileges of union and indwelling 
in the Collects; finally, Intercession and Thanksgiving for all 
men, according to Apostolic injunction, at the elose:—all are 
so many lessons on the spiritual position and ritual duty of man. 

But Cathedral service has peculiarities ; and its correspondent 
lessons. It is the heart of a whole Diocese: for hundreds of 
parishes, and for tens of thousands of persons, it is the one 
voice, that praises and pleads without ceasing; it is a cen- 
tral focus to the worship, not of a parochial district, but 
of a wide-spread multitude: besides its particular relations, 
it has a universal one; representatively, at least, the whole 
length and breadth of the Diocese is gathered into it. Setting 
out of the question those who reject offered opportunities 
of daily service, or would reject them, there are, it may 
be hoped and believed, many who would gladly join in it, but 
whose occupation, or lack of opportunity, forbids them; while 
not a few offer the Church’s prayer, as nearly as they may, in 
private. For all such, there is discharged a work of charity in 
Cathedral service; upon that altar are laid—approximately in 
all services, in the Eucharist literally—their praises and prayers. 
This thought and view may well serve both as a stimulus to 
heartiness in the use of Cathedral devotions, and as a consola- 
tion, in some degree, under the sense of fewness of numbers. 
Now here are high exercises, admirably adapted for the ad- 
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vancement-of the future minister in the life of faith, in just 
ritual conception, and in Church fellowship and sympathy. 
While on the subject of cathedral service as such, we would 
remark on the light in which the use of music in Church services 
is to be regarded. The view commonly taken of it would 
perhaps be, that music being more beautiful than mere reading, 
is therefore fitter for the worship of God; and the ancient 
example of the psalms, and of the musical services in the temple 
generally, would be appealed to. But this view, though true 
as far as it goes, by no means embraces the whole idea of the 
Church’s use of music in her services; and it would seem to 
restrict the use of music to praise, or to the joyful occasions or 
departments of worship; neither does it account for the use of 
the plain monotone. And it has sometimes been thought that 
there is this objection to habituating the candidate for Holy 
Orders to high musical services, that it only awakens in him a 
dissatisfied desire for that which, in his future parochial Church, 
he may never be able to realize. But it will be seen on a little 
consideration, that it would be equally reasonable to object to 
encouraging acquaintance with the perfect forms of archi- 
tecture, in the case of those whose lot may be cast where it 
exists on a meaner scale. The fundamental idea on which the 
introduction of music into every part of the Church’s worship 
rests, would seem to be this. It is well known, that the ordinary 
tones of the human voice used in speaking, are only in part or 
occasionally musical notes. Some persons use a greater number 
of musical tones in speaking or reading than others; but, none 
use them exclusively. So that it may be safely affirmed, that 
to speak in musical notes, and no others, is not natural to man. 
It has been conjectured that before the Fall man spoke in 
musical notes: so that (in a stricter sense than was intended, ) 
‘all creation thrilled at the melody of speech.’ This may be no 
more than a conjecture; it will serve, however, as an illustra- 
tion of our present subject. But though it is not natural to 
man—now, at any rate—to speak in perfect tones, yet it is 
a thing attainable by him; just as in many other respects 
naturally he labours under imperfection, but by effort and art 
can attain or approximate to perfection. Men do not find 
themselves in a capacity by nature to strike out the most 
graceful or well-proportioned forms; to combine colours harmo- 
niously, or the like ; but by art and training they can accomplish 
these things. So is it also with music. And instructed as well 
by the analogy of the Hebrew tabernacle and temple as by 
the spirit of the Christian religion, they have seen the propriety 
of offering these recovered perfections or achievements to the 
service of God, by employing them in places dedicated to His 
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worship, in the form of architecture, painting, and musical ser» 
vices. By the Incarnation of Christ it should seem that the 
curse which rested on our mental and physical, as well as on our 
moral and spiritual powers, was decreed, at least, to be taker 
off; though for their actual and complete deliverance ‘ from 
that bondage of corruption,’ they, like the matzrial body, must 
await ‘the manifestation of the sons of God.’ But the Church, 
in faith, makes as though it were even now taken off; her ritual 
presentment of herself is as of one already ‘all glorious 
within ;’ just as she honours the corruptible body, even in its 
present estate, for the sake of its glorious destiny. She 
considers the perfection to which we are able by effort and 
training to bring our disordered mental powers, as so many 
instalments of the perfection and order to whieh we look to see 
all things restored in the New Creation, the new heavens and 
earth. In this point of view-we can see what a fitness there is 
in bringing musical sounds, amongst other artificial achievements, 
into the service of the Sanctuary. As there is a real kindred be- 
tween the best works of the soul and the best works of the body, 
so it is fitting that the latter should be admitted to participation 
with the former in that divine exercise, in which we anticipate 
the glorified estate where both body and soul will, themselves per- 
fected, offer in common a perfect worship to the Father. It is 
only under this view, that the employment of musical utterance 
in Church services, as well penitential as joyful, in the plainer 
as well as the more poetical or spirited parts, is quite intelli- 
gible. It is not as being more joyful, or necessarily more beau- 
tiful, (for many, e. g. think, and not without reason, the monotone, 
however well executed, less beautiful than good reading,) but as 
more perfect in its kind, and more akin to the estate of grace. 
Musical utterance is the speech of the world of grace, as unmu- 
sical or mixed utterance is the speech of the natural world. 
For the various purposes of expression, this mode of speech may 
be varied, just as ordinary speech is. It may be solemn or 
joyful in tone; but it should never in the high places of musical 
service be laid aside for the ordinary utterance of the world. 
If these, then, be the real grounds upon which musical expres- 
sion in public worship is to be based, it will at once be seen 
that customary attendance on such worship in a Cathedral will, 
independently of its other advantages, teach a lesson concerning 
dedication of the gift of music to God which is capable of the 
most varied application by the future parochial minister. 

We may conclude this part of our subject, viz. the manner in 
which the Church Service may be made formative of the spiritual 
character, by pointing out what appears to be the mind which 
should be carried through every part of the daily service. 
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The first requisite is a belief in the supernatural and sacra- 
mental character of the act of common worship; that is to say, 
a belief that the act itself is a means of union to our Lord, 
because it is a means of union to His one body, the Church. 
The faith with which we believe in a special and plenary com- 
munication of Him in the Holy Eucharist, that faith is to be 
extended in its degree to every act of common worship as such, 
and independently of the particular things prayed for and 
obtained. We place ourselves thereby in communication with 
an ordained channel and medium of blessing and benefit; or, to 
express it otherwise, in an actual atmosphere of spiritual light 
and air. As certainly as to be in heaven were a blessed thing 
for the very thing’s sake, and simply because it were to be in the 
light of God’s immediate Presence; so surely, though in a lower 
degree, is public worship a blessed estate, simply because it is 
an outer court, as it were, of that Presence. Another pre- 
requisite is the recognition and habitual sense of our continuity 
and oneness with the whole Catholic Church. The body 
with which we worship is vast, in time, and space, and 
number: in time it reaches back to our first fathers — 
‘ Apostles, Patriarchs, all-have place along the sacred line;’ in 
space it extends wherever a true branch of the true Vine has 
reached; in number it is ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
our voices but feebly swell a chorus which rises from all saints 
in all times and lands: a view of which the Te Deum is the best 
exponent. But the sense of continuity with the earlier Church, 
and of oneness with the existing one, is also greatly maintained 
by a consideration of the identity, for the most part, and in all 
essential particulars, of our services with those of the universal 
Church for many hundreds of years, and almost from the begin- 
ning. This identity has been successfully contended for by our 
Ritualists, especially by Mr. Palmer. Amid all the differences 
of doctrine which exist between us and other branches of the 
Church, there is a cheering and comforting unity as to the great 
leading lines of our manner of common worship. This, there- 
fore, is another feeling which we should allow to enter as largely 
as possible into our acts of public service. 

We have followed Mr. Freeman’s example in dwelling some- 
what fully on the spiritual and ethical aspects of the problem 
which is propounded to the English Church in the inquiry, 
How ought we to train our Clergy? The truth is, that a firm 
hold upon spiritual things, a combination of soundness, strength, 
and fervour, is tlie great thing we want; and we firmly believe 
that the Church herself, if her ordinances had fair play, is fully 
equal to imparting all this. They have not fair play; the 
Clergy do not go to her school as they ought; they are not 
made beforehand to yield themselves up as ‘disciples of her 
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institutions.’ And in making a period for their formation, we 
must be careful for this one thing at least, whatever else we 
leave undone, that she shall have such a period of fair play and 
full influence as is her right. This done, however, there is of 
course very much to be done beside; so much, indeed, that the 
danger is, as we have already intimated, of attempting too 
much, and so doing everything perfunctorily and nothing as it 
should be. The vast variety of subjects into which theology 
divides and subdivides itself is enough to distract and confound 
him who for the first time enters upon the study of it. Scrip- 
ture interpretations and criticism, boundless; sacred and eccle- 
siastical history, interminable; sacred ethics and casuistry, ad 
infinitum; Fathers and Councils, hugely voluminous; contro- 
versial studies, intricate to bewilderment; ritual, a wide field for 
expatiating on. These are but a few of the departments 
of study which present themselves as rivals for attention. 
It is here, then, that system and simplicity, guidance and | 
selection, are of infinite value to the young theologian; it 
is a far happier and more favourable condition for him, to 
yield up his own unformed judgment: as to choice of subjects 
and line of study to that of others. Much must be left 
untouched for the present—untouched, yet not necessarily 
uncared for ; its place may be shown him, its relative importance 
assigned, the best sources and guides for pursuing it in future 
indicated. And if, after all, the knowledge which can by possi- 
bility be conveyed and imbibed in the period of preparation 
must of necessity be fragmentary, and in some degree im- 
perfectly held, yet under higher teaching it need not be dis- 
connected or wanting in real unity. ‘This is the very thing 
which a practised theologian can do, and a learner cannot, 
namely, perceive and trace the connexion between all the parts 
of sacred knowledge. Those who have seen anything of the 
state of mind in theological matters which the ordinary run of 
our graduates bring from the University, will admit that, with 
many excellent elements in it, it presents on the whole, in this 
regard, an aspect not very much unlike a chaos; and as the 
process of the formation of a theological terra firma goes on, 
the analogy continues to hold in this respect, that the several 
patches which here and there appear, are not, to the conception 
of him who is the subject of the process, in any way connected 
with each other. Those only who are familiar with the whole 
range of the subject can assure and convince the student that 
what he learns so vodvpepds is really one whole: that a real 
unity, though to him as yet submerged and invisible, subsists 
between ethics and ritual, between catechisms and Church 
history. And for want of having this proved, the student is 
apt to study without point, without a distinct idea of 
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whither his path is taking him: he labours under the same 
discouragement as boys at school do, who must in the 
first instance learn rules and facts without an idea of what 
the use of them is. The educated, though still untheological 
student, is under no such invincible necessity of taking his early 
steps in the dark; he can apprehend relations and interdepen- 
dencies when pointed out to him, though he would probably not 
have discovered them for himself. Here, then, the digitus mon- 
strantis has its signal use. Neither, of course, is such guidance 
available, merely for the intellectual satisfaction or for the 
encouragement of the beginner in sacred studies: it is also the 
most effectual preservative against injurious and often fatal devia- 
tions from the track within which true doctrine runs. Truths 
and facts in divinity come before the learner’s eye apart from 
those limitations which are the divinely provided correctives of 
apparently inevitable inferences from them. When a great 
truth first comes upon the spirit in its power, to suppose any 
limits to it seems to be a starting back from the homage it claims 
as true. This is of course a fruitful, though surely a compas- 
sionable source of many an error and heresy. Thus, one large 
class of errors arises from forgetfulness that the kingdom of 
nature is from the same Hand as is the kingdom of grace, and 
that the former therefore is sure to be so cared for by the com- 
mon Author of both, that its provisions shall not be forgotten 
or swallowed up in those of the latter. From the moment God 
was made Very Man, a large and varied play of the influences 
of these two great kingdoms upon each other commenced, to 
last, as it should seem, or certainly to have results which are to 
last, throughout eternity, yet without any actual extinction of 
the great fundamental elements or axioms of either. ‘ To pare 
‘ away,’ in Hooker’s words, ‘ from the one or the other element, 
‘the Divine or the Human in our Lord, was the fault or the 
‘ misfortune of the old heresies: to conserve to each its pro- 
‘ prieties, without attempting in all cases to explain the resulting 
‘fact (as, e.g. to reconcile Christ’s restrained knowledge, as 
‘man,’ with his perfect knowledge as God), was the great 
‘ work of faith, a work proceeding upon Scripture and con- 
‘current creed, wrought out by the faith of the first ages.’ 
And what was natural then is natural now: the same 
confronting of the same phenomena of the two mighty 
realms of Being hurries the will into the self-same errors in 
kind ; only the stage of their manifestation is lower. Driven away 
by clear and unanswerable resolutions as to the matter of fact of 
the original Revelation, from the subject of our Lord’s Person, 
doubt and question have betaken them to the region of man’s 
position, as members of His kingdom. And is there one whit 
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less danger of fatal miscarriage in the apprehension of divine 
truth in this region than in that which exercised the faith, the 
humility, and the reverence of the earlier ages? Let councils 
and decrees, articles and confessions, give the answer. Here, 
then, there is room enough for the chair of an Athanasius, and 
need enough for schools of Divinity. Between the rationalist, 
who does away with the kingdom of grace in man, and the 
medizvalist, who would make that kingdom to override and obli- 
terate the laws of the kingdom of nature and fact, there are 
infinite shades of error. And into some of these varieties there 
is danger of the young theologian’s running at the present day ; 
it is difficult for him to hold with that even balance which a 
deeper acquaintance with Divinity can alone ensure, the great 
psychological truths which define the estate of regenerate man. 

There are many other points of interest upon which we 
might have dwelt; but we feel the less concern at passing 
them by, that the whole subject is quite too wide to be 
exhausted in a single effort or a single discussion. The 
pamphlet to which we have so frequently referred, has pointed 
to a great work to be done, and to beginnings of fair promise 
which have been made towards its accomplishment. A few 
more endeavours of the same practical sort would be worth 
volumes of speculation. We will, therefore, do no more than 
draw attention to a view of the subject, which at the present 
day, judging by the professions that are abroad, ought to call 
forth an immediate response. We have attained, namely, to a 
recognition of such a thing as a conscience, a duty, and a mis- 
sion, appertaining to the Church as a body, as distinguished 
from the conscience, duty, and mission of individuals. Such 
is our profession. Now, it is a point made good in this pam- 
— that the Church, our Church, has, besides the positive 
oss and evil from time to time sustained by her having 
neglected to train the Clergy, been, in virtue of the same 
negligence, betraying a conscientious trust imposed on her,— 
viz. that of transmitting true doctrine in the true way, or in 
other words, has not been safely transmitting it at all. Surely, 
if there be a call on the energies of our day, on the efforts of 
Churchmen, on the responsibility of Bishops, it is this. We 
rejoice to know that more than one of the Bishops, since the 
sending forth of this ‘ Plea,’ has shown himself alive to the duty 
which it dwells upon. And of one thing we are perfectly satis- 
fied, that until the due training of the Clergy be taken up in 
right earnest, Synodical action, though in a chosen Diocese here 
and there it may be a blessing, will in most cases be an experi- 
ment from which we could expect no blessing, because, not 
having wisely sown, it were a marvel, indeed, if we should 
profitably reap. 
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NOTICES. 


‘ Tales of a London Parish,’ (Masters,) come out under Mr. Bennett's 
imprimatur. ‘This alone would make us look at the publication cheerfully : 
our feeling is not diminished when we find that they are by one who has, in 
‘Tales of Kirkbeck,’ made friends among his or her readers. There is 
power and occasional pathos in these tales; they show a kind heart, and 
sympathy, and considerable command over language. As compositions, 
that is, in the way of invention, they are not remarkable ; and we must at 
once say, that we have very many difficulties before we can recommend 
works of this character. We have doubts whether the ordinary routine of 
parochial visiting should be made the framework of stories. The first of 
this class of books, written, perhaps, before some of its imitators quitted the 
nursery, the late Mr. Wood’s ‘ Death-bed Scenes,’ has hardly been equalled. 
This was a real, if not always a judicious, book; the present ‘ Tales’ are 
to our apprehension, singularly unreal : it is zo¢ a fact that London, or any 
other Clergymen, find their flocks sending for them, and addressing them, 
as ‘the Priest :'—‘celebrating the mysteries,’ and other phrases of the 
like kind, introduced for emphasis or ornament, shock some minds—repel 
others. It might be well—we are not going into the matter—that the 
Clergy did constantly make the sign of the cross, extend the hand in 
benediction, &c. &c.; they ought, perhaps, to be always in oratories and 
cassocks, reading 8. Chrysostom; but it is very undeniable that they are 
not. Why then make these facts in a story which do not exist in actual 
life? What an unreal, make-believe, play-world this is, and to be filled 
with such solemn subjects! Our author represents a common class; 
writes apparently without experience of the scenes described ; draws 
not after life, but after simulated feelings. We should say for ourselves, 
that the scenery is suggested by the outside, not drawn from the inside, 
of a London parish. To take a very slight incident—gin-shops are not 
let in lodgings. Again: the Scotch and Irish language, which we find 
in these tales, is a tongue as like that of Scotland and Ireland as it is 
like Cherokee, Let any of our readers who know what the poor are, say 
whether they ever heard a Scotch, or any other, needle-woman, discourse 
in this ballad-metre style: ‘I didna greet, I didna sough, but it seemed as 
‘tho’ a’ the bluid in my body stood still a bit, and then rushit like a swollen 
‘burn into my heid,’ (p.225.) Again, when it is required to give the fur- 
niture of an atheist’s room, ‘ Historic Doubts ’—we only remember Whately’s 
famous tract of that name—is included. All this may be ignorance; but it 
is, under some conditions, mischievous, 


‘ Cousin Eustace,’ (Cleaver,) is by the same writer, and seems, as far as 
we have examined it, to contain a sound and useful popular commentary 
on the Prayer Book. It is to be recommended. 


The ‘Memoirs of the Rev. Edward Bickersteth,’ (Seeleys,) have been 
published by his friend, Mr. Birks. It is, in many respects, a valuable 
work; valuable as in the petenda, so in the fugienda, which it displays 
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Mr. Bickersteth’s excelience was in the solid earnest way in which he made 
sacrifices, real and practical ones, to duty, in his youth. Possessed of 
remarkable energy and decision of character, he never seems to have 
attained his exact sphere. Not educated for the ministry, we find him 
taking up position after position, of which, as it seems, the labour and 
excitement in one case was a mere exchange for labour and excitement in 
another. To a parish, and to ordinary common-place duties, he never 
settled down ; he could not manage details, nor work himself into precision, 
and, as we should judge, definiteness. ‘To use one of Alexander Knox’s 
distinctions, he was always ‘a foundation-man.’ This we say merely as the 
moral result of the biography; upon Mr. Bickersteth’s doctrinal deficiency 
we are content to be silent. As a work of art, compression would benefit 
Mr. Birks’ two volumes ;—the life is not full of incident, and the letters, 
though religiously worded, are not fruitful, 


‘ Home is Home,’ (Pickering,) is one of a class of fictions which we do 
not much admire. A family of an ordinary type is plunged into indescrib- 
able misfortunes; every member of it at once becomes heroic, practises 
every conceivable virtue, and is rewarded with a prodigality of riches and 
success which is quite embarrassing. The eldest daughter of course ‘ goes 
out as a governess,’—when is this insufferable platitude to cease ?—and is 
fallen in love with by a young gentleman, who turns out to be somebody’s 
‘long-lost son,’ with uncountable thousands per annum ; though why one 
of his recommendations should be that he is a Clergyman—seeing that 
throughout three hundred pages he never says or does the slightest clerical 
thing—we are at wonder. Then there is a faithful Irish servant—and two 
fashionable misses, whose function it is to insult the governess—a baronet, 
large-parked and Elizabethan-mansioned—boys all frankness, girls all 
maidenliness—a cross elderly gentleman, who is not cross, hut who only 
fur a purpose makes believe to be cross. If these not novel ingredients 
still please, ‘Home is Home’ will not want friends. 


A metrical ‘Record of the Exeter Synod,’ (Masters,) exhibits kind 
feelings. 


*Scudamore’s Letters to a Seceder to Romanism,’ (Rivingtons,) exhibit 
the popular argument in a manageable compass. The compilation is neat 
and useful ; not the less so for being informal. 


‘ England before the Norman Conquest,’ (Van Voorst,) is quite a pattern 
of a simple history of a most unpromising period made readable and 
attractive. 


‘Rural Thoughts and Scenes,’ (Masters,) always reach, and sometimes 
exceed, the average of fair poetry. A reverential and excellent spirit cha- 
racterises the writer, Mr. Whiting. 


Miss Corner’s ‘ History of Greece,’ (Dean,) is an excellent school-book ; 
it works up the results of the larger historians, Grote and Thirlwall. 


‘ Tales of the Empire,’ by Mr. Baines, is one among many pleasant little 
books which Mr. Masters supplies for the transition state between the 
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nursery, and the larger, library. The ‘ House of Hapsburg’ is less known 
to our young people than its romantic annals deserve. 


A systematical and orderly ruled book to assist the work of parochial 
visiting has been prepared by Mr. A. D. Hilton. It is published under the 
title of ‘The Pastor Visiting,’ (Mozleys,) but it equally suits District 
Visitors, and cannot but be very useful. Method and order may super- 
sede, but are never inconsistent with, higher gifts. 


‘Christ in Hades,’ a poem, by W. W. Lord, (Appleton,) is really a 
remarkable work. It bears much the same relation to Milton that a very 
good prize-poem does to a classic. This is high praise; and what, as we 
should conceive, the author, an American, aims at. He has quite caught 
the Miltonic cadence and manner. By quoting the Athanasian Creed in 
Greek, does Mr. Lord imagine that to have been its original form? 


Mr. Bennett’s ‘Last Sermons preached at St. Paul’s and St. Barnabas’, 
(Cleaver,) will be much valued by those to whom they were addressed. They 
have also relations, though not so intimate, towards others: and it is never 
without distress that we can look back at the unhappy circumstances which 
deprived Mr. Bennett of a sphere of usefulness in which, although he might 
have faults of manner or temper, he was unquestionably a very great and 
successful worker. No church in the world can endure a system which 
proscribes angularities, or even self-sufficiencies, in character. We do not 
say that Mr. Bennett had such faults of temper; but taking him at his 
enemies’ estimate, he and his people were hardly dealt with. 


Mr. Armitstead’s ‘ Parochial Papers,’ (J. H. Parker,) have been collected 
into a volume; they cannot be neglected by those who seek to work their 
parishes, 


‘The Monthly Packet,’ (Mozleys,) has completed its second volume. 
Far in literary powers beyond its compeers, more readable—we speak 
typographically as well as ewsthetically—than the stiff type of Church 
Magazines to which we have been accustomed, it is emphatically ¢he 
volume for the school library and for ordinary ‘lending’ purposes. All 
this we say not disparaging useful compeers, the ‘ Penny Post,’ and the 
‘Church Sunday School Magazine,’ which reaches us in its fifth volume. 
Economically—we only put it on this ground—there is a great waste of 
skill, material, and capital, in these competing serials. 


The occasion of Mr. Warren’s ‘ The Lily and the Bee,’ (Blackwood,) 
having passed away, it will be well for that clever writer’s reputation that 
the remembrance of this grotesque performance should pass away with it. 


Mr. W.E. Heygate has carefully worked up a good deal of pious feeling 
and practical maxims from ascetic and devotional writers, in a series of 
sermons, ‘Care of the Soul,’ (Rivingtons,) which cannot fail to be useful. 
It is a volume fit for private study and practice; and the matter is, we 
think, superior to the form. The subject, especially as bere treated, is 
hardly level to congregational capacities. 


Catechising, like poetry, is rather to be done than to be taught. Assum- 
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ing, however, that it is a matter of instruction, Mr. Gooch’s ‘ Church Cate- 
chism Expanded,’ (Longman,) being sound, is in the right direction. 


There is a great deal of thought and research in Mr. Westcott’s ‘ Elements 
of the Gospel Harmony,’ (Macmillan,) so much, that it would be premature 
to do more than to announce in this writer a vigorous and original mind, 
which deserves and will command attention. 


A small volume on the ‘ Exercise of Faith,’ (Philadelphia: Hooker,) is 
on the relation between authority and private judgment. Though the 
writer does not prefer claims to originality, yet he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a very compact synopsis of the argument ; one, it is needless to say, 
difficult on either side. The author, Mr. Mahan, has recently succeeded to 
the post in the Theological Seminary, vacated by the death of the re- 
spected Dr. Ogilby; and we certainly deem this volume a good omen of 
his academical success. 


‘The Spirit and Scope of Education, translated from the German of 
Dr. Stapf,’ (Edinburgh: Marsh and Beattie,) is a Roman Catholic work. If 
read, however, by a thoughtful and judicions person—and it is eminently 
unfitted for the young—it cannot but do good. Works on the art of teach- 
ing, didaktik as the Germans call it, are rare, and proportionately valuable 
among us, The work before us is systematic and accurate. 


Mr. C. E. Kennaway’s ‘ Short Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer,’ (Brighton: 
Folthorp,) are simple and calm in tone. 


Mr. J. H. Parker has published a neat edition of ‘ Pascal’s Thoughts on 
Religion.’ 

Some curious ‘ Letters and Papers illustrating the early Reformation 
History of the Irish Church,’ (Rivingtons,) have been edited by Mr. Evelyn 
Shirley. These bones and sinews of history have been too much neglected 
in the sister country ; nor, indeed, among ourselves have we been so careful 
as we might have been. Strype wants both correction and illustration from 
the State Paper Office, and from contemporary documents, of which his 
gleaning is very scanty. 


Mr. Currey’s ‘ Hulsean Lectures for 1851,’ (Deighton,) we thought more 
popular ; but—perhaps not, on that account, less locally useful—than the 
general cast of academic discourses. The extent of the subject, ‘The 
Evangelical Preparation, as exhibited in the History of the Israelites,’ pro- 
duces a condensed treatment; it is a subject which is probably too vague 
and extensive for a single publication. 


We consider Mr. Foulkes’ ‘Manual of Ecclesiastical History,’ (J. H. 
Parker,) quite a landmark to students. It supplies, and that satisfactorily, 
a need which had become quite an opprobrium among us. While it has the 
precision, it is without the barrenness of an index. Mr. Foulkes draws to 
scale, and we have none of the wearisome disquisition and apparatus which 
generally disfigures even elementary historical works. When his mind is 
made up, the author's result is set plainly and never officiously before his 
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reader. Mr. Foulkes is candid, yet not compromising ; and without falling 
into boldness, a sufficient general conspectus of the Church life of an era is 
gained without any scene-painting or hero portraits. The present is, merely 
as a composition, a favourable specimen of the ‘ Hand-book.’ At present, 
Mr. Foulkes has only attained the conclusion of the twelfth century ; but 
his industry, research, and good principles, augur well for the difficult 
periods which await him. 


Two little books of Bishop Hall, ‘ The Occasional Meditations,’ and ‘ The 
Meditations and Vows,’ have been prettily reprinted by Pickering, in that 
pleasant tall 12mo. form, which was once popular. Apart from their 
beauty, they have higher merits —distinct, we mean, from their style. 
In Hall affectation did not exclude earnestness; and a quibble was not 
inconsistent with piety ; indeed, the formal artificial style is one resource 
of a deep spiritualism. The good old Bishop’s speech on the Canons of 
1640, is, like those Canons, singularly perplexed, and only not mischievous 
because unpractical. 


Mr. Appleyard—known, and when known valued, for his dutiful contri- 
butions to the cause of Christian union—has taken to the historical line in 
a small volume of ‘ Welch Sketches,’ (Darling,) concerned, of course, with 
the Church of the Principality. The work is equal to the writer's 
reputation, 


The Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn is, as everybody knows, the authoress of 
certain novels and travels, which have not gained her a high moral reputa- 
tion. She has lately become a Roman Catholic, never having, except from 
the fact of her baptism, been a Christian. On her conversion she published 
selon les régles, a tract, ‘From Babylon to Jerusalem,’ and subsequently, 
‘ Jerusalem ;’ the former narrating her journey to the Heavenly City—as 
she deems it—the latter describing her satisfaction and peace in her new 
calling. Dr. Nitsch, it is said, has taken up the matter in a little book, 
‘Babylon and Jerusalem,’ which has been translated and published by 
J. W. Parker; and a very remarkable book it is ; the writer is a Protestant, 
and his Protestantism is ultra-subjective and verging to what we should 
call Arnoldism. But his fair and candid estimate of the two systems—his 
evident yearnings for union—his free and generous acknowledgment of 
Protestant deficiencies and shortcomings — coupled, however, with an 
intense intellectual and critical denial of the wnum necessarium of a sacra- 
mentvl system—for it comes to this—make the book a very remarkable 
one. And with respect to the writer’s moral and literary capacities, a 
generous and untaunting tone is clothed in language vigorous and 


expressive. 


It is a comfort to find so many publications of a practical kind meeting 
us at every quarter. We have ona single branch of pastoral work to 
specify :—1. Mr. Mould’s ‘ Order for the Visitation of the Sick,’ together 
with Psalms and Lessons.’ (Rivingtons.) Good, but scarcely needed in 
presence of the ‘Visitatio Infirmorum.’ 2. ‘ Lectures for Sick Persons,’ 
(Hatchard,) by Mr. Bacon. Pious and touching, but far exceeded by a 
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work which, thovgh we have already announced it, cannot be too much 
praised. ‘ Sickness: its Trials and Blessings,’ (Rivingtons,) by one who has 
learned that blessedness of affliction which she so touchingly teaches. 
3. Mr. French Laurence has also provided ‘ Services for the Sick,’ (Vincent,) 
on the usual model. All these works are good, and all useful; and if they 
are all used, as they will be used, to good, we may pardon their variety. 


Bp. Pearson’s ‘ Lectures on the Acts and Annals of S. Paul,’ (Riving- 
tons,) have been printed separately by Mr. Crowfoot, for academical 
purposes, 


Mr. Robert Montgomery has sent us two ornamented volumes: one a 
selection from his poetry, under the title ‘ Lyra Christiana,’ (Bell,) the other 
a ‘Manual for Mourners’—in green and gold, by the way—‘ The Church 
of the Invisible,’ (Darling.) Mr. Montgomery, we observe, follows a fashion 
of Archbishop Whately, that of quoting himself largely. 


‘A Gift at Confirmation,’ (Rivingtons,) is a selection of religious poetry of 
all ages, schools, styles, and excellences, not always, we should have thought, 
especially suitable for Confirmation. It has, of course, some very excellent 
things: but such a religious ‘Groves of Blarney’ as it presents—Herbert, 
Keble, Lope de Vega, Barnaby Barnes, Longfellow, Toplady, Milton, 
Baxter, Lyte, Reading (the town, not the participle) Psalms, cum multis 
aliis, &e. 


Mrs. Robert Wilson has printed a pretty collection of ‘ Poems,’ (Masters,) 
of which the longest, on ‘ New Zealand,’ exhibits taste and feeling. 


A series of works, antithetically called ‘Small Books on Great Subjects, 
is in course of publication by Mr. Pickering. Several are ‘ upon the Early 
History of the Church :’ and the last volume is ‘ on the State of Man sub- 
sequent to the Promulgation of Christianity.’ They are written with care, 
and with a precision which at least verges on affectation: Constantine is 
always Constantinus ; Marseilles is Marseille (why not Massilia?); if Paul 
of Samosata is not Paulus, the Arians are Areians, and Nice is Nikaia. We 
should be unfair to the writer of the volume before us, were we to deny 
him the credit of a clear, but ambitious style, some research and considerable 
confidence. Besides this, he has the unquestionable talent of generalizing 
rapidly, and of condensing into a sufficiently life-like picture the charac- 
teristics of a period of society. But we are bound to say that the whole 
tone is dangerous; and is pointedly directed against the very“existence 
of dogmatic truth. The articles of the Creed are formally impugned: ez. 
grat. ‘The word Aéyos is used to express that Divine manifestation whom 
we call Christ.’ (P.108,n.)  ...... ‘ The body and blood of Christ, namely, a 
corporeal capability of existence with him in a state of higher perfection.’ 
(P.120,n.) At p. 130, the whole idea of redemption is refined into a 
metaphor. At p. 133, it is denied that in the early Church ‘infants were 
supposed to have in them any inherent, or birth, sin, which required to be 
washed away the moment they were born into the world by the cleansing 
water of baptism.’ 
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‘The Botanical Looker-outamong Wild Flowers,’ (Hamilton,) by Mr. 
Edwin Lees, is a graceful and pleasant country-book. We could have 
spared the poetry. 


Mr. Henry Hayman’s ‘ Dialogues on the Early Church,’ (Skeffington,) 
exhibit the reading of a scholar, and the style of a student of taste. Arti- 
ficial and elaborate as sketches of a state of society which we only know 
by scattered literary notices, must perhaps, from the nature of the case, be, 
yet we recognise in this volume right feelings and sentiments on matters of 
doctrine, as well as considerable powers in detail. 


In Mr. Mackenzie Walcott’s work on ‘ the English Ordinal,’ (Rivingtons, ) 
we find a systematic and laborious treatise, vindicating fully the ‘ validity 
and catholicity’ of our Orders. It is, we trust, likely to be made an indis- 
pensable in the preparation of candidates for Holy Orders: and it fully 
deserves every recommendation which we can give. The references and 
reading are full and extensive. 


If we cannot accord to Mr. Palin’s ‘ History of the Church of England 
from the Restoration to the silencing of Convocation,’ (Rivingtons,) much 
merit as an historical composition, we must do it the justice of saying that 
it displays good principles and intention, and not a little undigested reading. 
Mr. Palin is not judicious, but he is earnest: a finer specimen of good 
hearty abuse of Burnet, disparagement of Macaulay, and dislike of Lord 
Campbell, it would be hard to conceive. Scotland, Scotch writers, and 
Scotch religion, are not appreciated at Stifford. Occasionally our author 
displays a rough wit, as when he likens William the Conqueror, second of 
that class, to a monster with a Tudor head and a Presbyterian body. As 
a literary composition, we cannot say much for Mr. Palin’s work: but 
there are useful things in it; though we are constrained to say that the 
absence of anything like critical power will prevent its author taking rank 
as an historian. 


Although Mr. Whitaker Churton belongs to a different theological 
school from ourselves, we cannot refuse him the credit of having produced 
in his ‘ Land of the Morning,’ (Hatchard,) an elegant and religious work on 
the East, slightly but not unpleasantly imbued with sentimentalism. Mr. 
Churton seems to have preserved—a difficult matter—the character of an 
English clergyman throughout his pilgrimage: a thoroughly religious 
character pervades all that he says and does. 


Mr. Kerchever Arnold has added to his reputation and usefulness, by 
his ‘ First Hebrew Book.’ (Rivington.) 


‘The Literature of Italy,’ by Mr. Leonard Simpson, (Bentley,) is an 
agreeable sketch. The title is ambitious, and should have been restricted. 
It reaches to the death of Boccaccio; and is strictly an account of the rise 
of the Italian language. 


The late Mr. Ward’s ‘ Oxford University Statutes,’ (Pickering,) has been 
completed in a second volume, edited by Mr. Heywood. It has taken a 
miscellaneous aspect, containing a good deal of which the title hardly holds 
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out a promise: sueh as the proceedings in Mr. Ward’s degradation, and 
Dr. Symonds’s Election. 


‘De Eeclesiastice Britonum Scotorumque historia fontibus, (Berolini: 
Hertz,) is an Essay by C. W. Schoell. The author has produced a neat 
and clear dissertation on the older historians, Gildas and Bede: and in the 
latter division of his subject, as it is superfluous to observe, he notices the 
early Irish annals, and the life of S. Patrick. It is a creditable and exact 


performance. 


Mr. Cockerell has drawn up, and Mr. J. H. Parker, with all the advan- 
tages of his luxurious typography, has published a very handsome volume 
on the ‘ Iconography of the West Front of Wells Cathedral.’ It is sump- 
tuously illustrated. We cannot in this place criticise the conjectural re- 
storations: but Mr. Cockerell has bestowed 'very great pains, and has 
collected a great amount of curious illustrative learning on his subject. It 
is written in an admirable tone: and the principle of Ecclesiastical sculp- 
ture ornament is successfully vindicated. Besides his main subject, the 
history and excellence of English art is proved: and at least in this par- 
ticular, a successful rivalry is shown, even with the best period of Italian 
work. In an Appendix, Mr. Cockerell points out the great iconic annals— 
one form of national poetry—which, in ruins, are still preserved in the 
English Cathedrals. Flaxman, it is to be remembered, had preceded Mr. 
Cockerell in his estimate of the artistic value of the Wells statues. 


‘The Second Part of the New Testament—the Epistles and the Revela- 
tion—expounded,’ (Longman,) by Mr. Clement Moody, is on the plan of 
transcribing in full, as foot-notes, the passages which are referred to in the 
ordinary marginal references. It is a handsome quarto volume. 


True to an ancestral fame, Mr. George Hay Forbes recalls the great 
Bishop of Edinburgh, and Forbes of Corse, in his small but learned essay, 
‘ The Christian Sacrifice in the Eucharist,’ (Lendrum.) The theology of the 
author of the Considerationes Modesta, of Mede, and Johnson, are here illus- 
trated chiefly by the writings of the Fathers of the first four centuries ; all 
this, it is needless to say, for the sake of vindicating—or as it seems pre- 
serving—the Scotch Eucharistic office. There are painful circumstances in 
the recent history of the Scotch Church which invest this work with pecu- 
liar interest and importance. We find the present pamphlet, for it scarcely 
exceeds a pamphlet, marked Part the Second; we never saw—for we are 
not likely to have forgotten—its predecessor. 


Mr. Whitaker’s Almanacs, published by Mr. J. H. Parker, we recommend 
as models of accuracy and completeness. ‘The Family Almanac’ tells 
everything on schools and colleges needful, and the information is complete 
to those who have anything to do with teaching or learning. ‘ Whitaker's 
Clergyman’s Diary’ tells its own tale and answers its own promise. 


Méya BiBdtov peya xaxdv. If Mr, Franke Parker has acquired the dig- 
nity of the former, we must relieve him from the indignity of the latter 
characteristic. In his ‘The Church,’ (J. H. Parker,) we find copious and 
important chronological tables—a chart of writers—synopses of doctrine 
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aud history—dissertations on such questions as the inspiration, authen- 
ticity, genuineness, &c., of Scripture, and a vast amount of information and 
research, The fault of the work, artistically, is its aim ; it takes too large 
asweep. Mr. Parker is not content with less than everything ; he begins 
at the beginning, and seeks to exhaust, explain, and analyse all history— 
from the Creation to Mr. Gorham—from natural religion down to the desir- 
ableness of a Clergyman farming his own glebe; nothing escapes his por- 
tentous net of facts; cosmogony, and the last ‘ Morning Chronicle’ and 
‘ Guardian’ find themselves grouped in the same volume, which, as we 
have said, is, as indeed it need be, no small one. Mr. Parker is occasionally 
fanciful, as when he detects some symbolism in Sir Joseph Paxton’s large 
glass-house, which he connects with the seventh Millenary. And we are 
at a decided issue with him in identifying ‘ Baptism by laics’ with the 
mystery of the Apocalyptic Beast. But, abating some extravagancies, and 
a total inappreciation of writing to scale and symmetry, Mr. Parker’s is a 
book of great erudition and usefulness. 


Two valuable works have reached us, to the truthfulness of which we are 
glad to add our own testimony; one, and the most important, is Mr. 
Meyrick’s ‘ Practical Working of the Church in Spain,’ (J. H. Parker.) 
This is the experience—and it is the experience of every Spanish traveller— 
of a thoughtful person, as to the lamentable results of unchecked Romanism. 
Mr. James Meyrick left England, we will not say with Rome-ward tendencies, 
but with a very vivid appreciation of our own ecclesiastical defects. Others 
have done the same, and with the same result; which is, that there are 
great evils and scandals in foreign systems, the same in kind as those under 
which we suffer, and often far greater in degree. Here is the solid substan- 
tial fact : Spain is divided between ultra infidelity and what is so closely akin 
to actual idolatry, that it can only be controversially, not practically, dis- 
tinguished from it. And over all hangs a lurid cloud of systematic immo- 
rality simply frightful to contemplate. Poor Blanco White’s history can 
never be appreciated without some personal knowledge of Spain. We can 
offer a direct, and even personal, testimony, to all that Mr. Meyrick has to 
say.—The other, in some respects kindred, work, Mr. Debary’s ‘ Notes of 
a Residence in the Canary Islands, Spain, and Algiers,’ (Rivingtons,) is of 
the same character; less full, and, consequently, less direct. The writer, 
as far as he goes, has observed accurately; but his sketches are not very 
elaborate. Mr. Debary has certainly bridled any tendencies towards 
extravagance or romanticism ; never surely has any traveller stood under 
the shadow of the Peak of Tenerife—not Teneriffe—and traversed earth’s 
sweetest spot, the Valley of Orotava, with less display of enthusiasm than 
the present writer. The press has been strangely corrected: carpa for capa. 


Mr. Vaux’s ‘ Hand-book to the Antiquities of the British Museum,’ 
(Murray,) is condensed, yet not superficial; and it adds the precision of a 
catalogue to the refinement of a critical essay. 


Mr. Murray has recently published, under the general title, ‘ Reading for 
the Rail,’ a collection of works which cannot but be popular. They are 
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entirely, we believe, reprints: Essays from ‘The Times,’ which deserve a 
more permanent place ; Essays from the ‘Quarterly,’ at present not 
ranging beyond Nimrod’s brilliant trilogy, ‘The Road,’ ‘ The Chase,’ and 
‘The Turf ;’ ‘ sop’s Fables,’ beautifully illustrated by Tenniel, and a con- 
densed reprint of ‘ Layard’s Nineveh.’ The mixed character of the series 
is a good feature: price, size, subject, all are suited to the various exigen- 
cies of grave, gay, lively, and severe; the notion is good, and carried out 
with vigour and discernment. May we suggest a sprinkling of poetry in 
the series? Tastes vary; but to ourselves, a volume of poems, which 
permits, or requires the eye to be frequently withdrawn from the page, and 
which suggests mental picture-drawing, and consequently compels but little 
of mechanical effort, is ¢he reading for the rail. 


It were disrespectful to Mr. Maurice—may we add to ourselves ?—to 
dismiss his ‘ Nineteen Sermons on the Old Testament,’ (J. W. Parker,) in a 
single paragraph. A short notice would not comprise all that we have to 
say on the subject; and to notice only a single aspect of Mr. Maurice’s 
principle, would be eminently unfair. As it is, therefore, we say nothing ; 
feeling, at any rate, that Mr. Maurice has acquired name enough not to 
make delay, in his case, an injustice. 


Mr. Peter Holmes has already printed the first part of his work on 
‘ Diocesan Synods.’ (J. H. Parker.) It is very full and learned; the 
research and industry displayed are as creditable to the writer as his 
good faith and feeling are conspicuous. When completed, the book will 
be an important addition to our documentary history.—Connected with 
this subject, is the useful paper read at the Derby Meeting on Synods, by 
Mr. Wm. Pound, ‘ The Ancient Practice of Diocesan Synods in England.’ 
(Hatchard.) Mr. Pound deserves, and has gained, great sympathy for his 
earnestness in this cause. 


Still turning westward—and a more important testimony to the value of 
its great Bishop’s labours cannot be found than in the number and value of 
the publications which we receive from the Diocese of Exeter—we have to 
introduce Chancellor Harington’s clear, full, and convincing ‘ Letter on 
the LV. Canon,’ &c. (Rivingtons.) By anticipation, if we remember right, 
it refutes Mr. Goode’s view of the Scotch Church, A.p. 1604; and the 
cases of Whittingham and Travers are very ably discussed by the Exeter 
dignitary. Mr. Harington never touches a subject which he does not 
exhaust; and this is one peculiarly suited to his literature and style. We 
call especial attention to the masterly vindication of Bramhall. On the 
miserable Gawthorn matter, in which the discussion originated, we can 
announce an early publication from the Bishop of Exeter himself. 


A further ‘Appeal for the formation of Church Penitentiaries,’ (J. H. 
Parker,) is authenticated by Mr. Armstrong, of Tidenham. It will be fami. 
liar to our readers as having appeared from time to time in the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle,’ and the beauty and impressiveness of the language, as well as 
the importance of the subject, attracted considerable notice. Mr, Armstrong 
has long identified himself with this great work of mercy ; and it is satis- 
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factory to know that it is now taken up in the right—that is, the practical 
—spirit. 


On the Education subject we have to mention—1. Archdeacon Denison’s 
‘ Reply to the Promoters of the Manchester and Salford Scheme.’ (Masters.) 
This is a full and complete résumé of the vigorous Archdeacon's fugitive 
letters, appeals, and protests. We consider it the manual on the subject; 
and it is ably and systematically written. 2. ‘ Socinianism the unavoidable 
result of the Manchester and Salford Scheme,’ by Mr. Newland, (Batty,) 
who has reaped laurels in the same field, 3. ‘Church Education the only 
Education in which the Clergy may take any part,’ (Batty,) which is true 
in a sense. 4. ‘Education the Necessity of Mankind.” A sermon—and 
something more —by Archdeacon Hare, (J. W. Parker,) in which he 
vigorously and kindly vindicates Mr. Woodard’s schools at Shoreham and 
Hurstpierpoint. 


Of practical works, the most important is ‘ Stories and Catechisings on 
the Collects,’ a new series of Tracts by Mr. W. Jackson, (Mozleys.) In- 
genious in plan—successful in execution—correct in ductrine—cheap in 
price—without being familiar, they escape dulness—they are lively, yet 
religious. The series cannot but succeed. 


From America we have received—1. A remarkable Sermon by Dr. Crossey, 
of New York, ‘ The Position and Safeguards of the Church.’ New circum- 
stances require new remedies; and, as far as we can realize the condition 
of our sister communion, requiring, as it does, such opposite exhibitions of 
truth, we can quite understand the value of a sermon so large in its views 
as the present. 2. Bishop Doane’s ‘Second Baccalaureate Address ;’ 
vigorous, fresh, and striking; the amiable writer's short, quick, emphatic, 
half-sentences, are like the hasty summons to arms. 3. ‘Register of the 
College of S. James, Maryland, U.S.’ This is the institution which is so 
successful under Mr. Kerfoot’s care. By the way, we should like to know 
why American academics of the second year are called ‘Sophomores ?’ 
what is the jest? Among ourselves, the seniority is about equivalent to 
that of Generalis Sophista. But Sophomore? what especial accession of 
folly to wisdom characterises this period of Transatlantic undergradu- 
ateship ? 


‘Thoughts for the Medical Student, addressed on the Opening of the 
Twentieth Session of King’s College,’ by Dr. Bowman, (J. W. Parker,) 
speaks well of the institution which encourages so religious a treatment of 
the medical faculty. 


Mr. Bowdler’s ‘ Thoughts on Confession and Absolution,’ (Rivingtons,) 
are very high in tone and careful in discrimination. ‘The one main cause 
‘ that the faithful carrying out of the principles and requirements of our 
‘Church is denounced as of a Romish or Romanizing character, is, that we 
‘ of the Clergy have neglected to stir up the gift that is in us by the putting 
‘on of hands.’ (P. 17.) 
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While we are at press, two works reach us of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant us in undertaking to give them fuller notice in 
our next number—a new and enlarged edition of Mr. Caswall’s standard 
work on the ‘American Church,’ (Mozleys,) and Mr. Isaac Williams 
‘On the Apocalypse.’ (Rivingtons.) 


‘ The Truth about Rome,’ (Houlston and Stoneman,) is certainly a new 
view: not only was not S. Peter Bishop of Rome, but he never was at 
Rome at all—further, he never was in Europe; and still further, not only 
were SS, Peter and Paul not martyred in Rome, but were never martyred. 
A proof that they never existed would, perhaps, have been simpler. The 
writer, ‘an ingenious person, in a previous tract, ‘ Faith and Infidelity,’ 
(Hatchard,) published in 1848, had thought proper to fix the fall of the 
Papacy in 1850—in the present work, 1851, p. 90, he quietly requests the 
readers of the ‘ Faith and Infidelity,’ for ‘ A.D. 1850,’ to read ‘A.D, 1866.’ 


‘The Planting of Nations a great Responsibility,’ (Bell,) is the Bishop of 
Oxford’s ‘ Jubilee Sermon,’ preached at S. Mary’s for the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. It is written with all the distinguished writer’s 
vigour and eloquence, and must have told in its delivery. 


Of Sermons, and the like, we have to mention, and with approval—l1. 
Mr. Huxtable’s, preached at Wells, on the ‘ Use of Sponsors, ’(Rivingtons.) 
2. ‘Two Addresses on Independence and Submission,’ delivered at Harrow, 
by Dr. Vaughan, (J. W, Parker.) 3. By Mr. Rowland Williams, at the Visi- 
tation of Bishop of St, David’s, to which is added, a Sermon at Lampeter, 
together with one of the most vigorous, plain-spoken, and severe brochures we 
have lately met with, ‘A Defence of Lampeter College,’ (J. W. Parker.) 
4. Mr. Pearson’s ‘ Visitation Sermon at Guildford,’ (Masters.) 5. Dr. 
Hook’s ‘ Duty of English Churchmen,’ embodying a pleasing account of 
his stewardship at Leeds, (Murray.) 6. Which has attracted much atten- 
tion, Bishop Fulford’s remarkable ‘ Pastoral Letter,’ (Rivingtons,) exposing 
the miserable proceedings of the Church and Colonial School Society. 
7. ‘Praise a Duty in the Church’s Adversity,’ by Mr. T. W. Perry. 


(J. H. Parker.) 


P.S. Since the Article on ‘ Jansenism’ was worked off, we 
have been informed by the Archbishop of Utrecht, that a third 
edition of the Abbé Bellegarde’s History of that Church (to 
which we have already referred) is in the press, and will be 
rendered more valuable by a continuation to the present time. 
We have great pleasure in directing attention to the advertise- 
ment of this book. It is a work which relates, in an interesting 
style, and with great conciseness, all that the ordinary reader 
needs to be informed of the past history, and present condition, 
of the National Church of Holland.—In the same article, p. 110, 
line 18, for Cardinal Thomasius read Louis Thomassin. 





